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PREFACE. 

An  eminent  German  critic  once  said,  that  Goethe's  Ip/j/geniewas 
'  the  only  poetical  production  in  the  literature  of  Gerniany  nearly 
cvery  line  of  which  requires  a  füll  explanation  ;  for  whilst  in  his 
**  Faust "  there  occur  scenes  and  a  number  of  passages  which  can 
be  well  understood  without  any  further  elucidation,  such  is  not 
the  case  with  his  Iphigenie,  which  the  reader  cannot  fully  ap- 
preciate  or  thoroughly  comprehend  as  a  whole,  unless  he  under- 
stands  throughout  the  work  every  allusion,  is  familiär  with  all  the 
parallel  passages  in  the  classical  authors,  and  is,  besides,  enabled 
by  a  complete  analysis  to  enter  fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  noble 
production.'  Admitting  that  opinion,  the  truth  of  which  is 
generally  acknowledged,  it  will  rcadily  be  granted  that  a  thorough 
and  complete  commentary  on  Goethe's  Iphigenie  is  an  absolute 
necessity  for  English  readers  of  that  drama.  Guided  by  this 
fact,  and  by  my  own  long  experience  as  a  teacher  in  this  country, 
I  have  explained  and  elucidated  in  my  Notes  every  passage — 
nay,  every  single  expression — which  seemed  to  me  to  requirc 
elucidation  and  interpretation.  I  have  also,  from  beginning  to 
end,  explained  every  mythological  allusion,  pointed  out  classical 
reminiscences,  and  quoted  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  parallel 
passages  from  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  Goethe's  Iphigenie 
is  the  fruit  of  his  classical  readings,  carried  on  with  sympathetic 
interest ;  and  there  are  therefore  to  be  found  in  this  drama 
numerous  reminiscences,  which  can  be  traced  not  only  to  the 
Tauric  Iphigenia  of  Euripides  and  other  plays  of  that  poet,  but 
also  to  the  tragedies  of  Aeschylus  and  Sophocies,  treating 
of  kindred  subjects,  and  to  Homer.  The  parallels  are  fre- 
quently  not  actual  adaptations,  and  offer,  as  it  were,  externa! 
simiiarities  only  ;  still  I   deemed  them  of  sufficient  interest  to 
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be  Ginbodied  into  a  commentary  oii  a  work  which  is  pervaded 
by  the  spirit  of  antiquity :  for  the  same  reason  I  could  not 
help  inserting  N'otes  which  will  be  found  of  interest  to  classical 
scholars  only.  In  calHng  attention  to  reminiscences  and  parallel 
passages,  I  considered  it  advisable  not  only  to  give  the  references 
to  the  respective  authors,  but  to  quote  bodily,  the  classical 
passages  themselves — with  very  few  exceptions — both  in  the 
original  text  and  in  an  English  translation.  Besides  the  trans- 
lations  of  the  References,  many  explanations  have  been  inserted 
in  the  commentary  which  are  necessary  for  such  students  only 
who  are  not  familiär  with  the  Greek  Classics  or  with  Greek 
mythology.  For  the  same  class  of  students  I  have  preiixed  a 
General  Introductiott,  giving  a  brief  and  succinct  account  of  the 
house  of  the  Atridae  and  their  ancestors. 

The  Critical  Introduction  consists  of  three  Parts.  The 
first  gives  the  History  of  the  Compositio>j,  the  second  a  Critical 
Analysis  of  the  drama  and  of  the  individual  characters.  The 
third  Part  contains  chiefly  a  Critical  Estimate  of  the  relative 
merit  and  the  respective  tendencies  of  Goethe's  Iphigenie  and 
the  'Iphigenia'  of  Euripides,  which  estimate  will  show  that  the 
two  authors  had  quite  different  objects  in  view  in  their  compo- 
sitions ;  the  Greek  poet  having  written  a  play  for  a  Greek  audience, 
and  the  German  poet  having  composed  a  drama  in  order  to  repre- 
sent  the  glorification  oftruth  as  embodied  in  a  noble-minded  vornan. 

I  may  add  that,  as  this  drama  affords  one  of  the  purest 
readings  in  any  literature,  a  more  suitable  work  cannot  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  young  ^.  What  Schiller's  M^ilhelm  Teil  is  to 
less  advanced  readers  of  German,  Goethe's  Iphigenie  is  to  more 
advanced  students  of  the  language  ;  and  that  it  is  read  with  the 
greatest  delight  and  enthusiasm  by  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen 
— when  fuUy  understood  by  them — I  have  had  ample  opportunities 
of  convincing  myself. 

^  Since  the  above  was  written,  the  distinguished  Kantian  philosopher, 
Prof.  Kuno  Fischer,  has  emphatically  accentnated  in  his  Fe$lvortrag  oa 
'  Goethe's  Iphigenie,'  delivered  at  Weimar  in  i8S8,  the  religious  character 
of  the  poem.     Cp.  his  Goethe  Schriften,  I.  19  seq. 
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In  intcrpreting  the  T<?.v/,  which  frequently  offers  very  great  diffi- 
culties,  I  have  niade  large  iise  of  the  Prose  Versions  in  which 
Goethe  first  coniposed  his  Iphlgetiie.  This  mode  of  intcrpreting 
a  poet  through  the  poet  himself  I  believe  I  have  been  the 
first  to  adopt,  and  in  order  to  do  it  efficiently  I  have  invariably 
quoted,  in  explaining  the  most  difficult  poetical  passages,  the 
corresponding  prose  passages  in  füll. 

For  my  '  Translation  Notes'  I  have  found  miich  help  in  the 
admirable  translations  of  the  present  drama  by  Miss  Swanvvick, 
and  by  William  Taylor  of  Norwich,  and  occasionally  also  in  the 
Ancient  Greek  Version  of  the  drama  by  Prof.  Kock.  I  must, 
hovvever,  most  specially  acknowledge — and  I  do  so  with  a  feeling 
of  sincere  gratitude — the  help  which  I  derived  from  my  learned 
friend  and  coUeague,  Professor  J.  B.  Mayor,  who  kindly  read 
through  my  Notes  as  they  went  through  the  press,  and  assisted 
me  with  some  very  valuable  suggestions  in  my  laborious  task. 
I  am  also  indebted  to  the  well-known  German  philologist  and 
lexicographer,  Prof.  Dr.  D.  Sanders,  for  having  called  my  attention 
to  several  linguistic  diihculties  in  the  Text.  These  I  explained  on 
issuing  the  Second  edition.  The  principal  improvement  in  the 
Third  edition  consisted  in  the  Insertion  of  an  additional  paragraph 
on  Goethe's  use  of  Stichomythia — Wechselreden — or  '  line  for  line 
dialogue,'  and  I  must  claim  the  merit  of  having  been  the  first — 
as  far  as  I  know — to  dravv  attention  to  that  interesting  subject. 

The  feature  of  appending  a  List  of  Ouotations  to  German 
Classics,  of  which  I  set  the  example,  for  the  ßrst  time  in  this 
country,  in  my  edition  of  Wilhelm  Teil  (1870)  I  have  also  adopted  in 
the  present  drama  ;  which,  by  the  way,  contains  so  many  pithy  say- 
ings  and  aphorisms,  that  hundreds  of  lines  might  have  been  added. 

Lessing  says :  Seines  Fleisses  darf  sich  Jeder  rühmen,  and  so 
I  trust  that  I  may  be  allowed  to  state  that  I  have  bestowed  the 
greatest  care  and  attention  on  the  present  edition  of  Goethe's 
great  work,  and  that  I  have  spared  no  study  and  research  to  make 
it  generally  populär  in  this  country.  Should  I  succeed  in  this 
object,  I  shall  consider  myself  amply  rewarded  for  my  labour. 
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The  demand  for  a  Vourih  edition  of  this  volumc  is  a  most 
satisfactory  sign  of  the  progress  which  the  study  of  (jcrnian  has 
iiiade  in  this  country  during  the  present  generation.  'J'lic 
iiumber  of  well-educated  English  readers  — on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  who  cultivatc  the  study  of  Gennan  literature  for 
their  own  gratification,  is  constantly  increasing,  and  althougli 
the  majority  of  English  schools  are  more  or  less  tied  down 
to  the  exclusive  use  of  certain  prcscribed  books,  there  is 
iievertheless  an  independent  group  of  teachers  of  Gennan  who 
sclcct  books  for  their  pupils  to  read  according  to  their  own  judg- 
ment,  and  ^ho  prefer  classicai  works  to  comn)onplace  pro- 
ductions.  The  pedantic  objection,  based  on  a  wrong  conception 
of  Goethe's  draina,  that  it  is  not  a  regulär  iireek  play,  vanishes 
more  and  more,  as  the  opinion  is  gaining  ground  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  write  a  Gretk  play  at  all,  but  a  German,  or  rather 
a  modern  play,  on  an  ancient  subject.  I  have  repeatedly  pointcd 
out  this  fact  in  my  editorial  matter,  but  I  could  not  help  re- 
verting  to  it  again,  as  there  are  some  critics  who  obstinately 
adhere  to  the  hackneyed  and  groundlcss  censure '. 

In  Germany  itself  the  popularity  of  Goethe's  drama  has  of 
late  years  also  considerably  increased,  and  the  ////j/]^^«/V-literature 
has  assumcd  there  immense  proportions.  Not  only  tlie  drama 
as  a  whole,  but  also  various  passages,  nay  Single  lines  and  ex- 
pressions,  and  even  the  punctuation,  have  been  analysed  with  that 
microscopic  minuteness  which  learned  editors  are  in  the  habit  of 
claiming  as  the  exclusive  privilegc  for  connnents  on  the  ancient 
classics^  To  have  embodied  in  this  volume,  even  to  a  moderate 
cxtent,  the  results  of  the  recent  //-///^^^'w/V-criticisnis,  sotne  of 
which  appcar  to  me  by  the  bye  far  too  subtle,  would  have  utterly 

*  Kn^lisli  readers  will  fjnd  ,i  j^enial  apjjreciation  of  Goethe's  jnaster- 
work  in  Mr.  C.  S.  Jerram's  exccllent  edition  of  the  *  Iphijjcnia  iu 
Tauris  *  by  Euripide»  (C.  P.  S.  p.  x.  j/jr.;. 

'^  In  France  there  are  also  signs  that  continued  attention  is  being  paid 
there  to  Goethe'»  Jphigenie,  and  the  learned  Goetkefoncher,  Dr.  G. 
Witkowski,  has  called  iny  atlc/ition  to  a  more  recent  l'rench  trauslatioa 
than  that  of  Legrellc,  ibsued  by  L.  Marie  d'llycr  i8b2. 
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destroyed  thc  main  object  for  which  it  has  becn  issued,  viz.  to 
furnish  to  English  readers  a  convenient  and  Handy  medium  for 
a  proper  appreciation  of  the  poetical  beauties  and  lofty  tendency 
of  this  drama.  Special  attention  has  also  been  paid  in  Gcrmany 
to  the  precursors  of  Goethe  in  the  dramatisation  ot  the 
Ip/.ügefiie-hb\e,  which  topic  has  undoubtedly  a  great  litterar- 
h'utorijches  Interesse ;  but  to  treat  this  subject,  which  has  by  no 
means  been  neglected  in  the  present  edition,  exhaustively,  would 
again  have  been  out  of  place  in  this  volume,  as  it  would  only  have 
impeded  the  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  poem  \ 

Guided  by  the  above  considerations,  and  by  the  fact  that  my 
edition  has  met  with  the  approval  of  both  eminent  classical 
scholars  and  intelligent  teachers  of  German.  I  have  limited 
myself,  in  revising  this  volume  for  a  new  issue,  to  such  additions 
andemendations — chiefly  based  on  the  results  of  recent  Iphigenie- 
studies — as  seemed  to  me  absolutely  necessary.  Whenever  I 
adopted  any  remark  made  by  a  brother  editor,  I  mentioned  the 
fact  distinctly,  but  I  consider  it  right  to  record  here  in  particular 
my  indebtedness  to  Düntzer's  well-known  Erläuterungen  to  the 
present  drama. 

The  most  important  improvement  in  the  present  issue  consists, 
however,  in  the  adoption  of  the  Text  as  given  in  the  \Veimar 
edition,  under  the  special  editorship  of  the  distinguished  literary 
historian  Prof.  Berthold  Litzmann.  That  Text,  contained  in 
vol.  X.  of  Goethe^ s  Werke,  is  based  on  the  poet's  own  manuscript  of 
the  drama,  on  which  the  editor  ha5  furnished  some  interesting 
remarks. 

C.  A.  BUCHHEIM. 

KIXG'S  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 
Oct.    1895. 

'  Dr.  Hans  Morsch  has  written  an  ingenions  essay  on  the  precursors 

c'f  Goethe's  drama  under  the  title  of  '  Vorgeschichte  von  Goethe's  Iphi- 
genie '  'Vierteljahrschrift  für  Litteraturgeschichte,  vol.  iv  .  I  hope 
to  revert  to  this  monograph  more  fally  in  my  projected  critical  accoimt 
of  all  the  valuable  //'Äy^en/e--critici5ms  which  have  hitherto  appeared. 
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GENERAL   INTRODUCTION. 

Iphigenia  was  the  descendant  of  a  racc,  which  was  one  of  the 
niost  ill-fated  in  the  traditional  history  of  Grecce,  and  which 
lurnished  the  Grcek  tragic  poets  with  abundant  suhjects  for  their 
tragedics.  The  tbundcr,  or  anccstor  of  the  race  was  Tautalus,  the 
old  representative  of  the  highest  good  fortune  and  of  the  deepest 
and  most  sudden  fall.  He  is  described  as  the  son  of  Zeus  and 
Pluto  (i.e.  abundance),  a  daughter  of  Gronos,  and  ashaving  asso- 
ciated  with  Zeus  and  the  other  gods ;  he  also  shared  at  their  table 
nectar  and  ainbrosia,  and  was  entrusted  with  their  secrets.  In- 
toxicated  by  his  lofty  position  Tantalus  became  overwecning  and 
offended  the  gods — some  say  by  setting  his  own  son  before  them 
at  a  repast  to  test  their  omniscience,  or,  as  others  relate,  by 
abstracting  nectar  and  ambrosia,  i.e.  by  divulging  the  secrets  of 
the  gods  to  other  mortal  beings^ — and  in  consequence  he  was 
visited  after  his  death  with  that  well-known  terrible  punishment 
of  everlasting  and  never-gratified  desire.  He  was  doomed  to 
stand  in  the  midst  of  a  lake,  under  trees  covered  with  refreshing 
fruit,  and  both  water  and  fruit  got  out  of  his  reach,  as  soon  as 
he  attempted  to  quench  his  burning  thirst.  Others  say  he  had 
a  rock  hanging  over  his  head  ever  ready  to  fall. 

Tantalus  had  thrce  children,  the  eldest  of  whom,  called  Pelcps^ 
became  one  of  the  most  celcbrated  kings  of  ancicnt  Greece. 
Pelops  was  one  of  the  suitors  of  Hippodamia,  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  Oenomaus,  king  of  Pisa  in  Elis.  All  her  suitors  had 
to  compete  in  a  chariot  race  with  her  father,  who,  possessing 
very  swift  horses,  easily  defeated  and  subsequently  killed  them ; 

^  According  to  Pindar,  Tantalus  gave  ambrosia  to  other  men,  in 
Order  to  impart  to  them  the  gift  of  immortality,  which  he  himself  then 
possessed. 
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but  Pelops  was  so  much  bent  on  marrying  her  that  he  had 
recourse  to  treachery.  He  promised  a  bribe  to  Myrtilus,  the 
charioteer  of  Oenomaus,  to  tamper  with  bis  master's  chariot, 
and  when  the  race  took  place,  the  king  was  thrown  out  and 
killed  on  the  spot.  Pelops  succeeded  him  in  the  sovereignty 
and  married  Hippodamia,  but  instead  of  fulfilling  his  promise  to 
the  charioteer  he  hurled  him  from  a  cliff  into  the  sea.  INlyrtilus, 
as  he  sank,  cursed  Pelops  and  his  whole  race ;  and  to  that  curse 
all  the  calamities  which  subsequently  befeil  the  house  of  the 
Pelopidae  are  frequently  attributed.  Pelops  had  one  son,  named 
Chrysippus,  by  the  nymph  Axioche,  and  a  number  of  other 
children  by  Hippodamia,  of  whom  Atreus  and  Thyestes  became 
the  most  famous.  Chrysippus  was  a  favourite  with  his  father 
on  account  of  his  great  beauty,  and  his  half-brothers  Atreus  and 
Thyestes  killed  him  from  envy.  Pelops  expelled  the  latter  from 
the  country,  and  Hippodamia,  being  suspccted  by  her  husband 
of  having  instigated  her  sons  to  commit  the  cruel  deed,  and 
dreading  his  vengeance,  destroyed  herseif.  Pelops — from  whom 
the  name  of  Peloponnesus  is  said  to  be  derived — seems  to  have 
died  peaceably,  but  his  two  sons,  who  had  murdered  the  beautiful 
Chrysippus,  were  exposed  to  great  calamities. 

The  two  brothers  Atreus  and  Thyestes  fled  to  Mycenae,  where 
they  became  the  successors  of  Eurystheus ;  but  Atreus,  being  in 
possession  of  '  a  lamb  with  a  golden  fleece '  secured  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  kingdom  to  himself  alone.  Atreus  had  by  his 
first  wife,  Cleola,  a  son  named  Pleisthenes,  and  by  his  second 
wife,  Aerope,  several  sons,  the  most  celebrated  of  whom  were 
Agamemnon  and  Menelaus.  Aerope  was  bribed  to  betray  her 
husband  to  Thyestes,  who  by  her  assistance  got  possession  of  *  the 
lamb  with  the  golden  fleece,'  the  ancient  symbol  of  sovereignty  in 
general,  and  of  the  enormous  riches  of  the  Atridae  in  particular. 
Atreus,  being  thus  injured  in  his  honour,  expelled  Thyestes, 
who  secretly  carried  off  the  child  Pleisthenes,  brought  him  up  as 
his  own  son,  and  when  he  was  grown  up  sent  him  to  Mycenae 
to  kill  Atreus.  The  attempt  failed  and  Pleisthenes  was  put  to 
death  by  the  king,  who  found  out  too  late  that  he  had  killed  his 
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own  son.  After  some  time  Atreiis  pretended  to  be  reconciled 
to  his  brother,  and  invited  him  to  IMycenae.  When  Thyestes 
had  arrived  with  his  two  or  three  sons,  Atreus  caused  the  latter 
to  be  murdered,  and  to  be  served  up  to  his  brother  at  a  banquet. 
After  the  wretched  father  had  partaken  of  the  horrible  food,  and 
anxiously  asked  for  his  children,  Atreus  ordered  the  remains 
of  the  murdered  sons  to  be  brought  in.  Horror-stricken  at 
the  sight — from  which  the  sun  is  said  to  have  turned  his  face— 
Thyestes  fled  and  cursed  the  house  of  Atreus.  Subsequently 
Atreus  was  killed  by  Aegisthus,  the  son  of  Thyestes,  and  these 
two  having  succeeded  in  the  sovereignty  of  Mycenae,  expelled 
Agamemnon  and  Menelaus,  the  sons  of  Atreus,  from  the  country. 
The  two  brothers  went  to  Sparta,  where  Agamemnon  married 
Clytemnestra,  and  JNIenelaus  her  sister  Helena,  daughters  of 
king  Tyndareus.  In  the  course  of  time  Agamemnon  obtained 
possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae,  and  became  by  Cly- 
temnestra the  father  of  four  children — Electra,  Chrysothemis, 
Iphigenia,  and  Orestes.  His  power  and  wealth  became  so  great, 
that  when  the  Greeks  prepared  the  expedition  against  Troy, 
he  was  chosen  chief  Commander ;  but  when  the  Greek  army 
and  fleet  were  assembled  at  Aulis,  ready  to  depart,  they  could 
not  sali  forth  on  account  of  adverse  winds.  The  reason  of 
the  obstacle  was  explained  by  the  seer  Calchas.  Agamemnon 
had  ofFended  Diana  by  killing  a  stag  in  a  grove  sacred  to  her, 
and  by  speaking  irreverently  of  the  goddess—  or,  as  some  assert, 
by  having  vowed  in  the  year  of  Iphigenia's  birth  to  sacrifice 
*  whatsoever  the  year  should  bring  forth  most  beautiful,'  and 
having  then  neglected  to  sacrifice  his  daughter,  who  was  distin- 
guished  by  great  beauty.  Calchas  further  declared  that  it  was 
Diana  who  detained  the  fleet,  and  that  the  goddess  could  only 
be  appeased  by  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  the  daughter  of  Aga- 
memnon. With  reluctance  the  king  consented,  and  enticed  his 
daughter  to  the  camp  under  pretence  of  wedding  her  to  Achilles. 
Iphigenia  came,  together  with  her  mother  and  her  Infant  brother 
Orestes ;  and  on  discovering  the  deception  she  at  first  implored 
her  father  to  spare  her,  but  finally  resolved  to  die  heroically  for 
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the  benefit  of her  country.  The  maiden  was  conducted  to  the  altar, 
and  when  she  was  on  the  point  of  being  sacrificed  the  goddess 
sent  down  a  cloud,  shrouding  and  carrying  away  the  intended 
victim,  and  substituting  in  her  place  a  hind,  which  was  sacrificed. 
The  Greeks  imagined  that  Iphigenia  had  been  sacrificed,  but 
Diana  had  carried  her  away  to  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  where 
she  served  in  her  temple  as  a  priestess. 

Agamemnon  proceeded  with  the  Greeks,  who  were  now 
enabled  to  sail,  to  Troy,  and  Clytemnestra  returned  to  Mycenae. 
There  Aegisthus  ingratiated  himself  with  her,  and  having  obtained 
entire  control  over  her  mind,  he  persuaded  her  to  kill  her 
husband — against  whom  he  feit  a  deep  resentment — on  his  return 
from  Troy.  When  Agamemnon  returned  with  the  victorious 
army,  and  arrived  at  his  *  father's  halls,'  he  was  received  with 
feigned  afFection  by  his  treacherous  wife.  According  to  Grecian 
custom  he  at  once  took  a  bath,  and,  when  on  the  point  of  leaving 
it  he  demanded  a  garment  from  Clytemnestra,  she  threw  over 
him  a  net-like  robe,  which  rendered  him  helpless,  and  slew  him. 
Some  relate  that  Aegisthus  merely  devised  the  murder,  and 
Clytemnestra  carried  it  out  alone ;  others  say  that  he  actually 
assisted  her  in  perpetrating  the  deed  ;  whilst  according  to  a  third 
Version  (Od.  xi.  409,  etc.)  he  butchered  the  king  and  his  followers 
at  a  banquet. 

Electra  who  had  been  ill-treated  by  Aegisthus,  whose  authority 
she  would  not  acknowledge,  and  by  her  own  mother,  now  trem- 
bled  for  her  own  fate,  but  still  more  for  that  of  Orestes,  whom 
the  guilty  pair  would  fear  as  his  father's  future  avenger.  She, 
therefore,  secretly  sent  her  brother  to  Strophius,  king  of  Phocis, 
who  was  married  to  a  sister  of  Agamemnon.  Orestes  was 
brought  up  by  his  uncle  together  with  his  son  Pylades  and 
there  sprang  up  betvveen  the  two  youths  that  intimate  friend- 
ship  which  has  become  proverbial.  The  thought  of  aveng- 
ing  his  father's  death  was,  however,  uppermost  in  the  mind 
of  Orestes  and  after  having  stayed  for  seven  years  at  Phocis 
and  consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  which  encouraged  him 
to   carry   out   his   resolve,  he   repaired    in    Company  with  his 
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f'aithful  Pyladcs,  in  disguise,  to  Mycenae.  The  two  friends 
announced  the  death  of  Orestes  to  Clytemnestra,  and  the  un- 
natural mother,  conscious  that  she  deserved  punishment  at  bis 
hands,  actually  rejoiced  at  the  tidings.  Orestes  was  at  first  unwill- 
ing  to  avenge  bis  fatber's  deatb  on  bis  mother,  but  Electra,  to 
whom  he  made  bimself  known,  fanned  in  bim  the  flame  of 
vengeance  and  both  Clytemnestra  and  Aegisthus  feil  by  bis  band. 
Tormented  by  remorse,  or  as  the  Greeks  expressed  it  '  pursued 
by  the  furies,'  Orestes  consulted  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  which 
promised  him  recovery  from  bis  '  madness,'  if  he  carried  away 
from  Tauris  the  Image  of  Diana — which  was  said  to  have  fallen 
there  from  beaven — and  took  it  to  Athens.  Orestes  went  with 
Pylades  to  Tauris  and  being  taken  prisoners  by  the  natives,  the 
two  friends  were  to  be  sacrificed,  by  command  of  king  Thoas, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  country.  A  recognition  took  place, 
however,  between  Orestes  and  bis  sister  Iphigenia — wbo  still 
served  there  as  priestess — and  the  two  left  Tauris  together  with 
Pylades,  carrying  away  with  them  the  Image  of  Diana.  The 
curse  which  bad  rested  on  the  house  of  Tantalus  ceased 
with  the  return  of  Orestes  and  Iphigenia  to  Mycenae,  'the 
wonderful  ruins  of  which  still  bear  silent  testimony  to  the  splen- 
dour  of  the  Atridae.'  Orestes  not  only  took  possession  of  bis 
fatber's  kingdom,  but  of  several  other  countries.  He  was  married 
to  Hermione  by  whom  he  bad  a  son  named  Tisamenus,  wbo,  as 
will  be  Seen  from  tbe  following  Genealogical  Table,  was  the  last  of 
the  Atridae. 

Tantalus 

I 
Pelops 

r -^ n 

Atieus  Thyestes 

r -^ -1  ! 

Clytemnestra  =^  Agamemnon    Menelaus  =  Helena      Aegisthus 


1 \ 1  1  . 

Iphigenia,  Electra,  Orestes  =p  Hermione 

1 
Tisamenus. 
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I. 

Next  to  a  critical  estimate  of  important  poetical  productions, 
there  is  nothing  so  interesting  and  instructive  as  the  history  of 
their  composition,  more  especially  if  it  serves  to  illustrate  at  the 
same  time  the  obstacles  encountered  and  triumphantly  overcome 
by  a  man  of  genius,  and  help  us  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  pro- 
cess  of  the  author's  intellectual  development.  Such  is  undoubt- 
edly  the  case  with  the  history  of  the  composition  of  Goethe's 
Iphigenie,  concerning  the  origin,  growth,  and  completion  of  which 
abundant  details  are  found  in  his  correspondence  and  in  his 
Italienische  Reise. 

The  date  when  Goethe  first  conceived  the  idea  of  dramatising 
the  subject  of  Iphigenia,  is  not  quite  certain  ;  we  only  know  that 
he  actually  began  the  composition  on  Feb.  14,  1779.  He  cculd 
not  have  undertaken  the  task  at  a  less  auspicious  moment,  for 
in  the  beginning  of  that  year  he  was  appointed  *  President 
of  the  iNIilitary  and  Causeway  Commissions'  of  the  duchy  of 
Weimar.  Tlie  function  of  the  poet-statesman  was  to  super- 
intcnd  the  levying  of  recruits  and  to  watch  over  the  repairs 
and  construction  of  highways ;  and  well  might  he  exclaim  that 
amidst  these  uncongenial  occupations  *he  was  with  one  foot  only 
in  the  stirrups  of  Pegasus.'  Still,  he  resolutely  proceeded  to  his 
task  on  the  evening  of  the  above-mentioned  date.  A  pleasant 
letter  received  from  his  mother  had  cheered  his  mind,  and  the 
'  depressing  spirits  '  of  official  drudgery  were  driven  away  by 
the  soothing  sounds  of  music,  which  was  performed  in  a  room 
adjoining  his  study.  The  beginning  had  now  been  made  ;  and, 
the  most  urgent  official  duties  being  accomplished,  the  poet 
rctired,  at  the  beginning  of  March,  to  the  solitude  of  the  Castle  of 
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Dornburg,  hoping  to  finish  the  drama  in  a  few  days.  But  an 
adverse  fate  Ihrew  a  new  difficulty  in  his  way.  A  riot  had  broken 
out  among  the  weavers  of  the  neighbouring  manufacturing  town 
of  Apolda,  in  consequence  of  great  distress  prevailing  in  that 
'  troublesome  place.'  This  circumstance  had  a  very  disturbing 
elTect  on  Goethe,  and  he  bitterly  complained  *that  the  drama 
would  not  advance,  and  that  it  was  quite  dreadful  that  the  king  of 
Tauris  should  speak  as  if  there  were  no  starving  stocking-weavers 
at  Apolda.'  Returning  to  Weimar  on  March  ii,  he  assiduously 
continued  his  work,  and  in  a  few  days  he  had  finished  the  first 
three  acts.  On  March  19  he  wrote  the  whole  of  the  fourth  act 
in  one  day,  to  judge  from  the  following  memorandum  which  he 
dictated  to  his  secretary  Riemer  :  '  Sereno  die,  quieta  mente  I  wrote, 
after  a  "  choice  "  of  three years  ^,  the  fourth  act  of  my  Iphigenie  in 
one  day.'  The  remaining  fifth  act  was  written  within  the  next 
nine  uays,  so  that  the  ßrst  'version  of  the  drama  was  finished  on 
March  28  of  the  year  1779.  The  piece,  composed  within  the 
short  Space  of  about  six  w'eeks,  was,  however,  only  finished,  but 
not  perfected  ;  for  it  was  written  in  prose — partly  owing  to  the 
Strange  prejudice  of  those  days  that  tragedies  should  not  be 
written  in  verse,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  laws  of  German 
prosody  were  then  still  unsettied,  as  Goethe  himself  declared  in 
a  letter  from  Rome  (Jan.  10,  1787).  Nevertheless  his  prose  of 
Iphigenia  was  so  rhythmical,  that  it  mostly  read  like  verse. 

After  a  space  of  nine  days — on  April  6 — the  drama  was 
performed  for  the  first  time  in  the  presence  of  the  Ducal  Court 
of  Weimar.  The  part  of  Iphigenia  was  played  by  the  famous 
Korona  Schröder ;  Pylades  by  Prince  Constantine  ;  Thoas  by 
INIajor  von  Knebel,  and  Arkas  by  Secretary  Seidler.  Goethe 
himself  acted  the  part  of  Orestes ;  and  all  the  records  preserved 
of  that  memorable  Performance  agree  that  at  no  time  has  there 
been  witnessed  such  an  union  of  intellectual  and  physical  per- 
fection  as  was  exhibited  by  Goethe  in  playing  that  part.      He 

^  Düntzer  advocates  the  reading  von  drei  Tagen,  referring  the  State- 
ment to  the  fourth  act  only,  and  not  to  the  whole  drama. 
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was  likened  to  'an  Apollo  desceiided  from  heaven,  to  represent 
bodily  the  beauty  of  Greece.' 

The  Performance  was  repeated  several  times,  and  the  author 
soon  received  from  various  quarters  applications  for  his  *  newest 
dramatic  production  ' ;  but  Goethe  being  fully  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  his  drama  had  not  yet  attained  the  right  artistic  form, 
decidedly  declined  to  have  it  published  or  performed. 

In  1780  Goethe  proceeded  to  change  his  first  Prose  Version  into 
a  metrical  form.  Here  and  there  he  introduced  some  improve- 
ment,  but  his  prose  being  '  saturated  with  verse,'  his  principal  task 
consisted  in  merely  transcribing  the  rhythmical  prose  into  irregulär 
iambics.  However,  this  new  form  did  not  seem  to  satisfy  him,  and 
so  he  took  up  again,  in  1781,  his  first  Prose  Version,  Hmiting 
himself  to  extending  and  improving  it,  without  altering  the  form>. 
Five  years  later  he  changed,  under  the  influence  of  Wieland,  this 
second  Prose  Version  again  into  irregulär  iambics.  This  new 
metrical  version  he  touched  up,  with  Herder's  assistance,  at 
Carlsbad,  and  wrote  on  Aug.  23,  1786,  to  Frau  von  Stein, 
'  Now  that  the  drama  is  shaped  into  verse,  it  gives  me  new 
pleasure ;  one  can  see  much  better  what  improvement  is  still 
required.  I  am  now  engaged  on  it,  and  hope  to  have  done  with 
the  work  to-morrow.'  His  friends  had  repeatedly  urged  him  to 
give  the  final  touch  to  his  Iphigenie,  and  this  was  most  assiduously 
done  by  Herder,-who  probably  best  knew  how  to  appreciate  the 
great  classical  work.  Owing  to  these  solicitations  Goethe  took  with 
him,  together  with  other  unfinished  productions,  the  last  version  of 
his  drama,  when  he  left  Karlsbad  for  Italy,  on  Sept.  3, 1786 ;  and 
on  the  Brenner  mountain,  where  he  arrived  five  days  later,  he 
took  out  from  a  larger  parcel  of  manuscripts  that  of  his  Iphigenie^ 

*  that  it  might  be  his  companion  into  the  beautiful  warm  country.' 

*  The  days  are  long,'  he  added  ;  '  there  will  be  nothing  to  disturb 
my  thoughts,  and  the  glorious  objects  of  the  surrounding  scenery 
will  by  no  means  dispel  the  poetical  Inspiration  ;  nay,  assisted  by 
open  air  and  free  exercise,  they  will  rather  promote  it.'  The 
fact  is,  Goethe  was  now  free  from  the  shackles  of  social  and  con- 
ventional  life,  and  he  was  therefore  in  a  position  to  follow  the 
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iinpulsc  of  his  poetical  genius.  Four  days  after  lic  had  left  the 
Brenner  he  wrote  the  first  lines  of  his  *  new  version  '  on  the  Lake 
of  Garda,  while  the  powerful  south  winds  drove  the  waves  to  the 
shore,  '  where  he  was  at  least  as  lonely  as  his  heroine  on  the  coast 
of  Tauris'.'  He  continued  the  task  of  touching  iip  his  drania 
during  his  journey  to  Venice,  and  worked  most  industriously  at 
the  last-named  place.  Then  the  work  suddenly  came  to  a  stand- 
still, and  he  even  conceived  the  idea  of  writing  an  Iphigetiie  t'on 
Delphi"^',  fortunately  *  a  feeling  of  duty  towards  the  older  piece* 
induced  him,  on  his  arrival  at  Rome,  to  devote  himself  again  to 
the  task  of  entirely  recasting  the  form  of  his  Iphigetiie  auf  Tauris, 
and  this  time  he  was  to  derive  considerable  aid  from  another 
quarter.  He  had  made  at  Rome  the  acquaintance  of  the  some- 
what  eccentric  but  ingenious  writer  K.  P.  Moritz  (1757 — 93), 
who  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  German  prosody ;  and  by 
imparting  to  Goethe  his  views  on  that  subject,  he  gave  a  new 
impetus  to  the  poet  to  complete  the  task  of  changing  the  prose 
form  of  his  drama  into  the  purest  iambics  of  five  feet^.  '  My  pro- 
ceeding,'  says  Goethe, '  was  very  simple ;  I  merely  copied  the  piece, 
dividing  it  line  by  line,  period  by  period  into  a  regulär  rhythm.* 

Those  who  will  compare  the  prose  with  the  poetic  version,  will 
readily  convince  themselves  of  the  truth  of  thal  Statement ;  for,  as 
the  late  G.  H.  Lewes  truly  remarks,  *they  will  not  only  see  how 
frequent  the  verses  are,  but  how  few  were  the  alterations  neces- 
sary  to  transform  the  prose  drama  into  a  poem.  They  are  just 
the  sort  of  touches  which  elevate  poetry  above  prose*.'  The 
final  classic  stamp  having  been  impressed  by  Goethe  on  his 
Ipbigenie,  he  was  in  a  position  to  send  to  Germany  on  Jan.  10 

*  Cp.  Note  to  II.  13,  14. 

^  A  sketch  of  Goethe's  plan  is  given  in  his  Italienische  Reise  undev 
date  of  Bologna,  iQth  Oct.,  1786. 

^  An  account  of  Goethe's  intercourse  with  ^Moritz,  and  of  the  aid  he 
received  from  him,  will  be  found  in  the  Italienische  Reise  in  the  letters 
dated  Rome  Dec.  1786  and  Jan.  1787. 

*  A  complete  reprint  of  the  four  Versions  of  Goethe's  drama  will  be 
found  in  Prof,  Jak.  Baechthold's  Goethe's  Iphigenie  auf  Tanris,  In  vier- 
facher Gestalt,  Freiburg  i.  B.  1883. 
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and  13,  1787,  two  manuscript  copies  of  the  new  'version  of  bis 
drama,  which  he  called  bis  Schmerzenskind — an  epitbet,  as  be 
declared,  wbicb  it  deserved  in  more  than  one  sense.  This  then 
is  tbe  last  version  of  Goetbe's  Iphigenie,  as  it  now  lies  before  us — 
in  a  form  whicb,  in  point  of  language  alone,  presents  tbe  purest 
and  most  perfect  production  of  German  literature. 

II. 

A  considerable  amount  of  ingenuity  and  learning  bas  been  dis- 
played  by  various  critics  in  discussing  tbe  questions:  What 
object  bad  Goetbe  in  view  in  selecting  a  classical  subject  for 
dramatisation  ?  What  '  moral '  did  be  intend  to  convey  ?  Is  it  a 
modern  specimen  of  Greek  tragedy,  or  is  it  a  purely  modern 
drama?  These  questions  have  generally  been  answered  in  ac- 
cordance  with  the  individual  standpoint  of  tbe  critics,  without 
paying  much  attention  to  the  internal  evidence  to  be  derived 
from  the  various  stages  of  the  poet's  intellectual  development, 
and  to  bis  own  utterances  respecting  bis  most  matured  pro- 
duction. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  the  demoniac,  or 
rather  Titanic,  dement  was  in  a  considerable  degree  represented 
in  Goetbe's  nature,  as  may  be  inferred,  in  particular,  from  a 
number  of  bis  works.  His  Faust,  bis  Prometheus — not  to  mention 
any  other  of  his  larger  or  minor  productions — are  all  emanations 
from  that  unsubmissive  spirit.  A  significant  passage  in  the  fifteenth 
book  of  his  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit  gives  us  a  sufficient  clue  as  to 
the  extent  of  that  spirit  in  tbe  poet  and  its  relation  to  bis  works  : 
'  Tbe  Titano-gigantic,  beaven-storming  spirit,'  says  Goetbe,  *  did 
not  furnish  any  materials  to  my  poetic  direction.  It  was  more 
in  my  line  to  represent  that  peaceful,  plastic,  at  any  rate  passive 
resistance,  whicb,  whilst  acknowledging  a  superior  authority, 
wisbes  to  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  same.  But 
also  the  bolder  characters  ofthat  race,  Tantalus,  Ixion,  Sisyphus, 
were  adored  by  me.  Admitted  into  the  society  of  tbe  gods, 
they  may  not  have  behaved  in  a  sufficiently  submissive  manner, 
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and  as  haughty  guests  they  may  have  deserved  the  wrath  of  their 
friendly  host,  and  thus  have  drawn  banishment  upon  themselves. 
I  pitied  them  ;  the  ancients  had  already  acknowledged  their  state 
as  a.  tragic  öne,  and  if  I  showed  them  in  the  background  of 
my  Iphigenie  as  members  of  an  enormoiis  Opposition,  I  probably 
owe  to  them  a  part  of  the  effect  which  it  was  the  good  fortune 
of  that  piece  to  produce.'  Here  then  we  have  the  answer  to  the 
question  why  Goethe  has  chosen  the  story  of  Iphigenia  as  the 
subject  of  a  drama.  Not  because  it  was  a  classical  subject,  but 
because  it  represented  the  sufferings  of  a  high-minded,  ambitious 
race.  The  curse  lay  heavily  on  the  whole  race,  and  one  crime  or 
wrong  engendered  another.  How  was  that  curse  to  be  removed  ? 
Shoiild  it  for  ever  continiie,  because  the  ancestors  had  deserved  it  ? 
In  this  sense  Iphigenie  exclaims  most  pathetically  (cp.  p.  82, 
1.  1694,  etc.) : 

Soll  dieser  Fluch  denn  e-ivig  ivalten  ?    Soll 
Nie  dies  Geschlecht  mit  einem  neuen  Segen 
Sich  «wieder  heben  ? — Nimmt  doch  Alles  ab  ! 
Das  beste  Glück,  des  Lebens  schönste  Kraft 
Ermattet  endlich,  q.uarum  nicht  der  Fluch? 
Besides,  however,  representing  to  us  in  the  background  the 
sufferings  of  the  '  bolder  characters  *  and  the  curse  which  weighed 
upon  them  and  their  descendants,  the  poet  succeeds  in  exciting 
our   pity   for  the  various   characters  in   the  drama.     First   for 
Iphigenia,  the  innocentiy  suflfering  maiden,  who  reluctantly  spends 
her  life  in  idieness  among  barbarians  far  from  her  kindred  ;  then  for 
the  two  noble  friends,  one  of  whom  had  been  dritten,  as  it  were, 
to  a  crime,  and  in  consequence  was  pursued  by  the  furies,  whilst 
the  other  was  a  victim  to  his  generous  friendship.     The  climax 
of  pity  is,  however,  reached  in  the  scene  in  which  the  recognition 
between  brother  and  sister  takes  place — when  Iphigenia  in  deep 
distress  appeals  to  the  former : 

Schilt  einer  Schauester  reine  Himmel sfreude 
Nicht  uyibesonnene,  strafbare  Lust ; 
and  Orestes,  dimly  recognising  his  sister,  exclaims  in   despair, 
'that  he  only  wished  their  sister  Electra  might  be  there,  so  that 
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she  should  perish  with  them,  and  the  sun  shoiild  see  the  last 

horrors  of  their  race,  in  beholding  a  sister  sacrificing  her  brother ' 

(p.  59,1.  1223,  etc.). 

Crushed    by   the   thought    of   those    *  last  horrors '   Orestes 

sinks  down  exhausted,  and  he  again  excites  our  pity  when,  on 

regaining  his  consclousness,  he  has  a  vision  of  '  calm  frenzy'  and 

Iphigenia  implores  the  goddess: 

0  lajz  den  Einzigen,  Spätgefundnen  mir 
Nicht  in  der  Finsternisz  des  Wahnsimis  rasen! 
The   südden   and   complete   recovery  of  Orestes   is   broiight 

about  by  his  recognition  of  his  sister,  as  is  shown  by  his  words  : 

Lasz  mich  zum  erstenmal  mit  freiem  Herzen 

hl  deinen  Armen  reine  Freude  haben! 
*  *  *  ■^  * 

Es  löset  sich  der  Fluch,  mir  sagt's  das  Herz. 

The  recovery  of  Orestes,  accomplished  by  the  calming  influence 
of  Iphigenia,  constitutes,  however,  only  half  of  the  task  t.o  be 
accomplished.  There  still  remains  that  of  '  purifying  the  house 
of  Agamemnon,'  and  this  too  is  effected  by  Iphigenia  through 
the  purity  of  her  heart.  We  had  already  learnt  to  admire  her 
humanising  influence  in  the  abolition,  through  her  agency,  of  the 
human  sacrifices  in  Tauris ;  and  now,  when  a  conflict  arises  in  her 
heart  between  sisterly  love  and  half-filial  gratitude — between 
falsehood  palliated  by  the  law  of  self-preservation  and  all-powerful 
eternal  truth — she  triumphantly  overcomes  all  worldly  considera- 
tions  and  sacrifices  all  human  interests  on  the  altar  of  divine  truth. 
Deceit  and  cunning  were  not  only  alien,  but  actually  revolting 
to  her ;  and  when  she  has  in  the  candour  of  her  soul  betrayed  the 
secret  plot  to  the  king,  he  is  so  deeply  touched  by  her  confession, 
that  he  consents  not  only  to  the  departure  of  the  two  friends, 
but  also  of  her  whom  he  hoped  '  to  lead  to  his  home  as  bride,  a 
blessing  to  himself  and  his  realm.'  It  was  then  by  the  return  of 
Iphigenia  to  the  '  halls  of  her  ancestors ' — which  was  brought  about 
by  the  truthfulness  and  purity  of  her  heart — that  the  curse  was 
removed  from  her  house.  The  *  moral  of  the  drama '  is,  there- 
fore,  nothing  eise  but  the  apotheosis  of  truth,  bodily  represented, 
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///  its  highest  perfection,  hy  an  innocent  ^vornan.    That  Goethe  wished 

to  show  by  his  drama  Wv^tpurity  of  heart  alone  can  atone  for  all 

human  frailties  and  blot  out  past  crimes,  he  has  himself  declared 

in  the  following  lines,  written  in  1827,  with  respect  to  the  present 

drama : 

JVas  der  Dichter  diesem  Bande 

Glaubend,  hoffend  anvertraut, 

IVerd'  im  Kreise  deutscher  Lande 

Durch  des  Künstlers  Worte  laut. 

So  im  Handeln,  so  im  Sprechen 

Liebetwll  verkilnd^  es  ^iveit : 

jille  menschliche  Gebrechen 

Sühnet  reine  Menschlichkeit^. 

If  then  Goethe's  object  was  to  show  the  triumph  of  civilisation 
over  barbarism,  and  of  truth  over  falsehood,  or  as  the  learned 
French  translator  of  Goethe's  Iphigenie,  M.  Legrelle,  expresses 
it,  to  produce  in  Iphigenie  un  type  eternel  et  supreme  de  perfection 
ideale,  can  we  suppose  him  to  have  aimed  at  constructing  a  Greek 
drama  corresponding  to  the  tragedies  of  the  ancient  Greek 
poets  ?  Certainly  not.  All  he  did  was  to  choose  a  classical  subject 
which  seemed  to  him  most  suitable  as  the  background  for  a 
picture  of  human  perfection,  and  in  doing  this  he  merely  borrowed 
as  much  from  the  classical  drapery  for  his  picture  as  was  actually 
necessary  for  the  consistent  execution  of  the  work,  and  the  re- 
presentation  of  the  characters  respectively.  The  classical  subject 
merely  served  him  as  a  foil  for  the  display  of  modern  ethical 
ideas,  and  there  is  no  single  trait  in  the  piece,  which  would  impose 
upon  US  the  acceptance  of  facts  based  upon  the  religious  belief  of 
the  ancients,  but  quite  incompatible  with  our  modern  views.  We 
hear  the  complaints  of  Orestes  that  he  is  tormented  by  the  furies, 
and  see  him  suffering;  but  we  do  not  behold  the  furies  them- 
selves.     The  bodily  appearance  of  the  avenging  deities  on  the 

^  After  Eckermann  had  highly  praised  the  Performance  of  the  part  of 
Orestes  by  the  actor  Krüger,  Goethe  presented  to  the  latter  a  hand- 
somely  bound  copy  of  his  Iphigenie,  in  which  he  had  inscribed  the  above 
lines.     Cp.  Eckermann's  Gespräche  mit  Goethe,  iii.  95,  etc. 
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stage  was  in  its  proper  place  before  an  aiidience  in  ancient 
Greece,  whilst  to  admit  it  into  a  modern  drama  would  be  most 
unsuitable  ^  Goethe  was  therefore  quite  right  in  rejecting  the 
Suggestion  of  Schiller,  who  was  fond  of  scenic  effect,  to  let  the 
furies  appear  on  the  stage.  He  did  not  wish  to  imitate  the 
ancient  Greek  tragic  poets  by  having  recourse  to  any  external 
accessories  which  were  peculiar  to  Greece  only.  If  there  is 
anything  Greek  in  his  drama  besides  the  subject,  it  is  the 
/  harmonious  beauty  of  the  piece  as  a  whole,  the  calm  dignity 
J  which  pervades  the  action,  and  the  unsurpassed  majesty  and 
melody  of  the  language. 

It  is  true  there  is  not  much  action,  in  the  usual  acceptance  of 
the  Word,  to  be  found  in  the  drama ;  still  the  characters  are,  one 
and  all,  distinctly  and  interestingly  delineated,  and  bear  the  stamp 
of  individuality.  The  character_^fjthe_king — who  has  been,  of 
course,  greatly  ideälised, — is  at  once  dignified  and  majestic.  We 
learn  to  appreciate  his  noble  qualities  at  the  very  outset  of  the 
drama  through  Iphigenia,  who  describes  him  as  ein  edler  Mann^ 
and  through  her  dialogue  with  his  faithful  servant  Arkas.  When 
Thoas  himself  appears,  we  cannot  deny  him  our  tribute  of 
admiration  for  his  dignified  bearing,  and  our  sympathy  for  his 
loneliness  and  his  unsuccessful  wooing.  That  his  feelings  of 
humanity  are  stifled  in  him  for  a  moment,  and  that  he  should 
address  bitter  reproaches  to  Iphigenia  on  'woman's  nature,' 
is,  under  the  circumstances,  quite  natural.  The  second  time 
when  the  king  appears — in  the  fifth  act — we  see  him  first  repre- 
sented  as  a  man  of  great  energy,  prompt  in  command  and  ready 
in  action.  In  thus  depicting  the  character  of  the  king,  Goethe 
has  happily  applied  a  trait  denoted  by  his  name.  Euripides 
describes  him  '  as  a  barbarian  who  moves  his  feet  like  swift  wings, 
and  to  whom  his  swiftness  has  given  the  name  of  Thoas '  (Iph. 
Taur.  1.  32,  etc.)^;  which  circumstance  has  been  pointed  out  in 
several  passages,  and  most  strikingly  in  the  king's  bebest : 

'  The  furies  appear  in  the  celehrated  opera  by  Gluck,  composed 
in  I  779  to  a  libretto  by  M.  Guillard. 

^  'Thoos  '  denotes  in  Greek  'quick,'  '  swift.' 
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Es  komme  schnell  die  Priesterin  herbeil 
Dann  geht,  durchsucht  das  Ufer  scharf  und  schnell. 
At  the  same  time  the  king  is  represented  as  a  man  of  valour, 
moderation,  and  Sterling  honesty.  He  subdues  his  anger  in  the 
presence  of  the  fiery  youth  Orestes,  but  is  ready  to  take  up  the 
Single  combat  with  him  ;  and  when  he  is  reminded  by  Iphigenia 
of  his  promise  and  she  appeals  to  his  nobler  feelings,  he  sternly 
but  graciously  grants  her  prayer. 

Arkasf  the  king's  confidant,  worthily  represents  his  master 
and  reflects  his  good  qualities.  He  earnestly  pleads  his  cause 
with  Iphigenia,  for  whom  he  seems  to  entertain  feelings  of 
reverence  and  friendship.  There  is  also  a  touch  of  humanity  in 
his  character,  and  he  is  brave  and  prompt  in  his  actions  like  his 
royal  master. 

The  bright  character  of  Pylades  affords  a  pleasant  relief  against 
his  Stern  surroundings.  Undaunted  by  any  calamity,  shrewd 
and  brave,  he  is  a  perfect  counterpart  of  Odysseus.  He  is  in  fact 
a  genuine  Greek  character.  What  can  there  be  more  indicative 
of  an  unflinching  character  than  his  assurance  to  Orestes : 

Wenn  die  Priesterin 
Schon,  unsere  Locken  (weihend  abzuschneiden. 
Die  Hand  erhebt,  soll  dein*  und  meine  Rettung 
Mein  einziger  Gedanke  sein. 
He  had  enlivened  the  gloomy  mood  of  his  friend  (cp.  1.  643,  etc.), 
to  whom  he  was  attached  with  unparalleled  devotedness,  he  had 
deceived  the  priestess  with  a  '  cunningly  devised  story  ' ;  but  with 
all  his  liveliness  and  shrewdness  he  is  brave  and  thoughtful,  for  as 
Iphigenia  says  : 

Er  ist  der  Arm  des  Jilnglings  in  der  Schlacht,  , 

Des  Greises  leuchtend  Aiig'  in  der  Versammlung. 
The  character  of  Orestes  can  be  properly  defined  from  the 
moment  of  his  recovery  only.  As  long  as  he  is  under  the  ban  of 
remorse,  his  soul  is  wrapped  in  deep  melancholy  ;  he  is  resigned 
to  his  fate  and  ready  to  die.  Yet  the  spirit  of  heroism  has  not 
been  entirely  crushed  in  him.  He  still  thinks  with  longing  and 
regret  of  the  bygone  days,  when  he  hoped  to  emulate  the  deeds 
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of  Theseiis  and  Hercules,  and  the  love  of  truth  is  still  paramoimt 
in  him.  When  he  finds  that  Iphigenia  readily  believed  the 
*  fable '  of  Pylades,  he  confesses  who  he  is,  for  he  cannot  bear 
to  deceive  such  a  noble  soul  by  falsehood  (cp.  1.  1076,  etc.). 
When  he  dimly  beglns  to  become  conscious  of  the  truth  of 
Iphigenia's  assurance  that  she  is  his  sister,  he  manifests  the 
most  tender  feelings  of  brotherly  affection.  How  touching  are 
his  words  to  Iphigenia,  when  he  comforts  her  to  bear  up  under 
the  new  and  last  calamity  : 

Weine  nicht !  Du  hast  nicht  Schuld. 
Seit  meinen  ersten  Jahren  hab*  ich  Jiicbts 
Geliebt,  ~^vie  ich  dich  lieben  konnte,  Sch-jjester. 

After  his  recovery  Orestes  appears  in  all  the  brightness  of  a 
young  hero.  From  the  speeches  of  Pylades  (p.  7  5,  etc.),  we  at  once 
infer  that  a  complete  change  has  taken  place  in  him,  and  that 
he  is  now  like  a  new-born  man ;  whilst  when  he  appears  armed 
(Act  V.  Sc.  4)  we  see  bodily  before  us  the  valorous  youth  who  is 
not  even  intimidated  by  the  presence  of  the  king.  His  bearing 
is  at  once  royal,  dignified,  and  courageous  ;  and  it  is  a  fine  trait  in 
his  character,  that  with  the  love  of  life  there  was  aroused  in  him 
the  love  of  heroic  action,  and  that  he,  as  a  stranger,  was  ready  for 
a  contest  on  behalf  of  all  the  strangers  who  may  in  future 
approach  the  shore  of  Tauris. 

The  character  of  Iphigenie  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the 
noblest  that  have  ever  been  drawn  by  the  master-hand  of  any 
poet.  '  As  a  woman,  as  a  daughter  and  sister,  as  a  Greek  and  a 
priestess,'  she  is  the  embodiment  of  all  ideal  perfection,  and  her 
character  Stands  before  us  in  such  harmonious  beauty  and  com- 
pleteness,  that  it  would  be  just  as  difficult  to  describe  it,  as  it  is 
to  give  an  exact  idea  in  words  of  a  beautiful  work  of  art.  The 
tender  feeling  for  her  kindred,  the  grateful  sentiment  towards 
her  benefactor,  the  sense  of  duty  in  her  function  as  priestess,  are 
all  strongly  developed  in  her,  but  her  truthfulness  is  paramount  to 
everything  eise.  What  we  most  admire  in  Iphigenie  is  her  clear 
and  distinct  perception  of  what  is  right,  and  her  unalterable 
resolution  only  to  do  what  she  acknowledges  as  such.     She  must 
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be  all  at  one  with  her  consciousness  of  what  is  right  and  good,  if 
she  is  to  be  satisfied  with  herseif;  and  in  this  sense  she  utters  the 
words  which  give  a  clue  to  her  whole  character  :  / 

Ganz  unbeßeckt  genieszt  sich  nur  das  Herz,  y 

In  1786  Goethe  saw  at  Bologna  a  St.  Agatha,  painted  in  virginal 
purity,  by  Raphael.  It  made  such  a  deep  Impression  lipon  him, 
that  he  declared,  Ich  habe  mir  die  Gestalt  ^vohl  gemerkt  und  iverde 
ihr  im  Geist  meine  Iphigenie  'vorlesen  und  meme  Heldin  nichts  sagen 
lassen,  'was  diese  Heilige  nicht  aussprechen  mochte. 

No  wonder  then  that  his  Iphigenie  is  the  purest  and  noblest 
female  character  ever  delineated  by  a  poet ! 

III. 

*  How  many  Iphigenias  have  been  written  !  Yet  they  all  difFer 
from  each  other,  for  every  writer  handles  the  subject  after  his 
own  fashion.'  This  remark  of  Goethe's  should  serve  iis  as  a 
guide  in  judging  the  numerous  dramatisations  of  the  subject  of 
Iphigenia,  from  the  time  of  Euripides  down  to  that  of  Goethe 
himself ;  and  it  should,  besides,  completely  settle  the  vexed  ques- 
tion,  which  properly  ought  never  to  have  been  raised,  Which 
production  was  superior,  the  Greek  play,  or  the  German  di'ama  ? 

An  account  of  the  various  Iphigenias  that  have  ever  been 
written,  would,  of  course,  be  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present 
publication,  but  a  brief  summary  of  the  Euripidean  play — for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  may  not  be  acquainted  with  the  drama 
itself — seems  to  be  so  much  the  more  desirable,  because  it  will 
clearly  show  the  inexpediency  of  drawing  a  parallel  between 
the  two  Iphigenias,  as  if  they  had  been  written  with  the  same 
object. 

The  play  of  Euripides  opens  with  a  prologue  composed  after 
the  author's  usual  fashion.  Iphigenia  first  gives  a  genealogical 
account  of  her  family,  and  after  relating  her  own  fate  she  de- 
scribes  a  dream  she  had  during  the  past  night,  which  she  can 
only  interpret  as  a  sure  omen  of  the  death  of  her  brother  Orestes. 
She  prepares,  therefore,  with  the  help  of  her  Grecian  attendants 
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— consisting  of  female  slaves,  who  form  the  Chorus — to  carry 
funeral  libations  to  her  brother's  shades.  After  Iphigenia  has 
left,  Orestes  and  Pylades  appear  '  to  make  a  stealthy  survey  of 
the  temple,'  from  which  they  intend  to  carry  away  secretly  the 
Statue  of  Artemis ;  for  Orestes  had  beert  promised  releäse  from 
the  furies,  if  he  brought  that  statue  to  Athens.  They  retire  with 
the  intention  of  carrying  out  their  design  at  night  time.  Iphigenia 
again  appears  on  the  stage,  and  joins  the  Chorus  in  singing  a  dirge. 
The  dirge  ended,  a  herdsman  announces  to  her  the  capture  of 
two  Grecian  strangers.  She  is  asked  to  make  immediate  pre- 
parations  for  sacrificing  them.  Hitherto  she  was,  as  she  her- 
seif declares,  averse  from  carrying  out  the  cruel  law  of  the 
land ;  but  now,  hardened  by  the  assumed  death  of  Orestes,  and  by 
the  remembrance  of  the  wrong  done  to  her  at  AuHs,  she  feels  no 
pity  for  her  captive  compatriots,  and  only  wishes  that  Helen 
and  Menelaus  might  be  thrown  on  the  coast  of  Tauris,  so  that 
she  could  immolate  them.  When  the  two  captives,  of  whom  she 
only  knows  that  one  was  called  Pylades,  are  brought  as  victims 
before  Iphigenia,  she  gradually  learns  from  them  the  events 
which  occurred  since  she  left  Argos,  such  as  the  capture  of  Troy, 
the  safe  return  of  Menelaus  and  Helen,  the  murder  of  her  father 
Agamemnon  by  Clytemnestra,  and  the  death  of  the  latter  by  her 
own  son.  Orestes  persistently  refused  to  give  his  name,  in  order 
not  to  expose  it  to  disgrace ;  and  after  Iphigenia  had  learnt  from 
his  account  that  her  brother  was  still  alive,  she  hits  upon  the  fol- 
lowing  plan.  She  declares  herseif  willing  to  spare  the  life  of  that 
one  of  the  two  captives,  who  will  undertake  to  deliver  a  letter  to 
her  brother  Orestes,  and  here  occurs  that  well-known  contest 
in  generosity  between  the  two  friends,  each  of  whom  wishes  the 
other  to  save  himself  by  carrying  out  the  commission  of  the 
priestess.  At  last  Pylades  is  prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  offer, 
and  he  swears  an  oath  that  he  will  safely  deliver  the  letter  to 
Orestes.  By  way  of  caution  he  adds,  however,  the  saving  clause, 
that  in  case  the  ship  should  wreck,  and  the  missive  be  lost,  he 
should  no  longer  be  responsible  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  oath. 
This  Observation  causes  Iphigenia  to  read  aloud  the  letter,  in 
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which  she  relatcs  her  rescue  at  Aulis,  and  conjurcsher  brothcr  to 
save  lier.  Pylades  hereupon  exclaims,  that  he  can  at  once  ac- 
coniphsh  his  task,  and  delivers  the  letter  to  Orestes.  The  re- 
cognition  between  brother  and  sister  now  takes  place,  and  a  phm 
is  projected  to  effect  the  escape  of  all,  and  to  convey  away  at  the 
same  time  the  statue  of  Diana.  *  This  afTords,'  as  Professor 
Paley  expresses  it,  *  abundant  scopc  for  the  Greek  arts  of  fraud 
and  deception.'  Thoas,  the  king  of  Tauris,  is  both  a  devout  and 
credulous  man,  and  he  is  easily  persiiaded  by  the  priestess  that 
the  captives  require  lustration,  in  consequence  of  being  giiilty  of 
the  crime  of  matricide,  and  that  the  statue  too  miist  be  purified 
by  the  water  of  the  sea.  The  priestess  retires  with  the  two 
strangers  and  the  image  of  the  goddess  to  '  a  lonely  part  of  the 
sea-shore,*  but  finally  the  fraud  is  discovered,  and  Thoas  is 
resolved  to  take  summary  vengeance.  Nothing  can  now  save 
the  two  friends  and  the  priestess,  except  the  expedient,  to  which 
Euripides  so  often  had  recourse,  namely,  the  apparition  of  Pallas 
Athene,  who  commands  the  frightened  king  to  allow  both  the 
priestess  and  Orestes  to  depart  from  Tauris,  and  to  carry  away 
with  them  the  statue  of  Diana  to  Attica\ 

The  above  brief  summary  of  the  Euripidean  Tauric  Iphigenia 
will  clearly  show  what  has  been  pointed  out  before,  that  Goethe 
had  in  his  Iphigenie  no  intention  whatever  to  produce  an  Imitation 
of  the  Greek  play ;  that  he  did  not  wish  to  write  any  Greek  play 
at  all,  in  the  usual  acceptance  of  that  term  ;  and  that  the  cs- 
sential  character  of  the  two  productions  in  question  is  so  widely 
different,  that  every  parallel  is  quite  out  of  place.  The  two 
pieces  could,  if  I  may  say  so,  only  be  contrasted,  not  compared. 

The  Iphigenia  of  Euripides  is  a  vindictivc,  scheming,  andy 
iying  Grcck  woman.  The  mildness  of  her  heart,  which  she 
herseif  praises  so  much,  did  not  extend  beyond  the  fact  that 
she  awardcd  to  the  victims  a  tear  of  pity  when  they  happened 
to  be  her  compatriots  (1.  344,  etc.) ;  and  now  she  only  regrets, 
as    was    Said    above,    that    she    was    unable     to     wreak     her 

^  Cp.  on  the  frequent  nse  of  *  deus  ex  machina '  by  Euripides,  A.  E. 
Haigh's  admirable  treatise  'The  Attic  Theatre '  (Clarendon  Press),  p.  191. 
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vengeance  on  Helen  and  Menelaus  (1.  354,  etc.).  She  rejoices 
at  the  news  of  the  death  of  the  seer  Calchas,  and  wishes  death 
to  Agamemnon  (I.  531,  etc.).  She  is  ready  to  betray  her  host 
without  the  slightest  remorse ;  she  does  not  hesitate  to  teil  him 
that  her  father  '  was  still  alive  and  fares  well,'  and  assures  him 
that  she  will  not  return  to  Greece,  as  she  hates  and  detests 
that  country  (1.  11 85,  etc.);  and  finally  she  overawes  him  with 
the  miraculous  tale,  that  the  image  of  the  goddess  had  turned 
away  from  its  seat  of  its  own  accord,  and  had  closed  its  eyes 
when  the  two  strangers  were  brought  to  the  temple  (1.  11 65, 
etc.).  Almost  the  only  redeeming  trait  in  the  character  of  the 
Euripidean  Iphigenia,  is  her  objection  to  the  proposal  that 
Orestes  should  kill  the  king,  because  a  guest  should  not 
murder  his  host  (1.  102 1).  Her  love  for  her  kindred  is  certainly 
tüuching ;  but  such  love  is  only  based  on  the  ordinary  feelings 
of  human  nature,  and  does  not  testify  to  any  noble  sentiments. 

How  different  is  the  character  of  Goethe's  Iphigenie\  The 
ndeal  of  truthfulness  and  gratitude,  she  is  tempted,  for  a  moment 
only,  to  teil  the  king  an  untruth ;  but  soon  the  heroic  resolve 
rises  in  her  breast,  rather  to  sacrifice  all  than  teil  a  falsehood  and 
deceive  her  benefactor. 

The  character  of  Orestes  is  also  rather  ignobly  conceived  by 
Euripides.  He  would  rather  flee  than  risk  his  llfe  (1.  102,  etc.), 
and  he  is  ready  to  murder  the  king  of  the  country ;  and  when 
his  sister  observes,  'that  she  will  make  use  of  his  ravings  as  a 
contrivance,'  he  makes  the  commonplace  remark,  *  that  women 
are  always  cunning  to  find  out  tricks'  (l.  1032,  etc.).  , 

With  Goethe,  however,  the  character  of  Orestes  appears  Sn 
cvery  respect  in  a  nobler  light.  We  sympathise  with  his  suffer- 
ings,  and  we  admire  his  truthfulness,  which  becomes  the  means 
of  his  ultimate  recovery. 

The  character  of  Pylades  is  represented  in  a  better  light  by 
Euripides  than  that  of  Orestes ;  but  after  all  he  consents  to  save 
himself,  and  to  leave  his  unfortunate  friend  behind  to  die ;  nor 
does  he  possess  that  bright  cheerfulness  with  which  Goethe  has 
invested  his  character. 
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The  king  is  represented  by  Euripides  as  a  credulous  andsuper- 
stitious  tyrant,  at  whose  deception  we  smile;  whilst  with 
Goethe  he  appears  as  a  royal  Avarrior,  füll  of  dignity  and  stern 
manliness,  whose  character  is  raised  in  our  estimation  by  his 
calm,  though  deep,  affection  for  Iphigenia.  The  characters  of 
the  *  herdsman '  and  the  *  messenger '  are  with  Euripides,  in  ac- 
cordance  with  the  exigencies  of  the  play,  insignificant ;  whilst 
Arkas,  who  performs  in  the  plot  of  Goethe's  drama  the  function 
of  those  two  personages,  is  of  a  superior  stamp. 

The  diflerence  in  the  general  plots  of  the  two  Iphigenias  need 
not  further  be  pointed  out ;  but  it  should  be  remembered,  that, 
whilst  the  main  point  with  Euripides  turns  on  the  actual  posses- 
sion  of  the  image  of  Artemis — which  is,  of  course,  quite  in  ac- 
cordance  with  the  religious  belief  of  the  ancients — the  essence  of 
Goethe's  drama  consists  in  the  return  of  Iphigenia,  which  is 
delayed  to  the  end  on  account  of  the  dubious  wording  of  the 
oracle,  and  which  is  brought  about  by  her  truthfulness  \  Thus 
the  Solution  of  the  plot,  which  is  efFected  by  Euripides  through 
the  convenient  contrivance  of  a  deus  ex  machinä,  is  achieved  by 
Goethe  through  the  natural  sequence  of  noble  actions. 
^  The  scene  of  recognition  is,  considered  from  the  point  of  view 
of  Goethe  in  writing  the  drama,  also  superior  in  the  German 
Iphigenie.  The  recognition  simply  takes  place  in  consequence  of 
the  reluctance  of  Orestes  to  teil  a  falsehood  in  the  saintly  pre- 
sence  of  Iphigenia ;  and  thus  it  is  quite  consistent  with  the  ten- 
dency  of  the  drama.  The  expedient  to  which  Euripides  had 
recourse,  namely,  to  bring  about  the  recognition  by  means  of  the 
letter,  has  been  characterised  by  many  as  ludicrous ;  but  here 
we  should  remember,  that  the  *  contemporaries  and  epigones  '  of 

'  '  Id  enim  tragoedias  illas  inter  se  comparanti  ante  omnia  tenendum 
est,  Euripidem  necessario  curare  debuisse,  ut  non  solum  Iphigenia  e 
Taurica  abduceretur,  sed  asportaretur  etiam  simulacrum  Dianac.  .  .  . 
Goethio  vero  licebat  in  solo  Iphigeniae  reditu  consistere,  quumque,  si 
statua  illa  maneret  apud  Tauros,  ea  ipsa  re  solvi  nodum  posse  intelli- 
geret,  ad  id  ambiguitate  oraculi,  sororem  reduci  jubente  Apolline,  potuit 
uti.'     Gottfried  Hermann's  '  Preface '  to  '  Euripidis  Iphigenia  Taurica.* 
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the  Greek  poet  must  have  considered  that  expedient  as  both 
natural  and  ingenious ;  for  even  Aristotle  places  it  above  all  other 
expedients  for  effecting  the  recognition  ^. 

It  having  been  shown  that  the  single  Clements  in  the  two 
dramas  form  such  striking  contrasts,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  say 
anything  more  on  the  inexpediency  of  drawing  a  parallel  between 
the  two  Iphigenias  as  dramatic  productions.  Euripides  wrote 
a  realistic  play  and  Goethe  composed  an  idealistic  drama. 
The  former  merely  wished  to  produce  a  national  or  populär  play, 
— half  pathetic  and  half  humorous — and  his  characters  are  there- 
fore  more  life-like,  more  real.  The  Greek  audience  probably 
heartily  enjoyed  the  scene  in  which  Thoas  is  befooled  by  the 
priestess,  and  they  fully  recognised  their  own  countrymen  in  the 
doings  and  sayings  of  Orestes,  Pylades,  and  Iphigenia.  Goethe 
himself  said  that  his  Thoas  was  not  historical ;  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  a  Scythian  king  would  be  rather  more  of  the 
stamp  of  Thoas  in  the  Euripidean  play.  Goethe  also  well  knew 
that  bis  *  Iphigenie '  never  existed,  but  he  selected  the  heroine 
of  the  beautiful  Greek  fable  as  the  most  suitable  to  represent 
an  ideal  perfection  personified  in  a  woman  ^. 

The  two  poets  having  had  difFerent  objects  in  view  in  com- 
posing  their  dramas— the  one  writing  for  a  Greek  audience  who 
wished  to  be  entertained,  and  the  other  for  readers  whose  senti- 
ments  he  was  anxious  to  ennoble — it  naturally  follows  that  the 
treatment  of  the  two  productions  must  be  totally  different,  if  not 
actually  contrasting.  I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  call  the  drama  of 
Euripides  '  a  glorification  of  falsehood,'  but  I  entirely  concur  in 
the  opinion  that  Goethe's  Iphigenie  is  the  *  glorification  of  truth,' 
and  that  from  an  ethical  point  of  view  the  German  Iphigenie  is 

^  Cp.  Arist.  Poetics,  xvi.  §  8  ;  Butcher's  ed.  p.  57. 

-  It  has  been  conjectured  that  Frau  von  Stein,  who  by  her  sisterly 
affection  exercised  such  a  soothing  influence  on  Goethe,  was  the  proto- 
Xyy^Q  oi  Mx's  Iphigenie  (cp.  Hermann  Grimm's  admirable  Goet/ic-l'orle- 
sungen,  ii.  29, etc.).  It  is,  however,  not  impossible  that  he  amalgamated 
in  the  Greek  heroine  both  the  character  of  Frau  v.  Stein  and  of  his  own 
sister  Cornelia. 
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just  as  superior  to  the  Greek  '  Iphigenia  '  as  the  modern  code  of 
morality  is  superior  to  the  ancient  ^ 

The  Iphigenia  of  Euripides  is  certainly  in  its  way  a  remarkable 
play ;  and— barring  the  tendency  and  loftiness  of  conception  of 
Goethe's  Iphigenie — I  quite  agree  with  the  remark,  '  that  both 
poems  stand  side  by  side  as  master-works  of  equal  value,  in  spite, 
er  rather  on  account  of  their  diametrical  contrasts  ;  and  that  only 
one-sided  narrowness  can  raise  the  one  at  the  expense  of  the 
other  2; 

Goethe's  Iphigenie  auf  Tauris  did  not  '  take  the  world  by  storm  ' 
in  the  same  way  as  his  Werther  did,  and  partiy  also  his  Got%  'von 
Berlichingen.     It  is  true  the   enlightened  circle   of  his  Weimar 

*  Hermann  says  in  his  above-mentioned  Preface  of  Goethe  that  '  ita  ille 
Atheniensem  poetam  aemulatus,  ut  hominem  natione  Graecum,  sed  eum 
talem  audire  videamur,  qui  nostri  aevi  cultu  eruditus  non  sokim  virtutis 
puriorem  excelsioremque  imaginem  animo  impressam  habeat,  sed  etiam 
oblectandi  materiam  magis  ex  sententiarum  vi  et  copia,  quam  ex  ver- 
borum  ornatu  et  varietate  numerorum  depromat.' 

^  Iphigenia  in  Taurien.  Erklärt  von  Sciiöne  und  Köchly.  Einleitung, 
p.41.  It  maybe  to  the  pointtoremarkhere,  that  the  title  of  Goethe's  drama 
has  often  been  objected  to  by  classical  scholars,  because  the  country  was 
called  TavpiKrj  and  not  Taipi's.  Köchly  is  of  opinion  that  the  mistake 
arose  from  the  Latin  title  Iphigenia  in  Tauris.  This  may  have  been  the 
case  with  those  who  may  have  used  the  word  Tauris  as  the  name  of  the 
'  Chersonesus  Taurica,*  before  Goethe.  As  regards  himself  he  certainly 
knew  that  the  Latin  title  meant  '  Iphigenia  among  the  Tauri ' ;  but  he 
chose  the  word  Tauris  instead  of  the  more  correct  Taurien  because  it 
adapts  itself  better  to  the  metre,  and  the  title  Iphigenie  auf  Tauris  is 
certainly  more  handy  and  melodious  than  the  dragging  name  Iphigenie 
auf  Taurien.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  there  is  actually  an 
Island  called  Tauris,  and  so  Goethe  adopted  it  for  his  purpose.  The 
reason  why  he  used  a?//  instead  of  in,  although  it  does  not  refer  to 
a  complete  island,  must  also  be  sought  in  his  love  of  rhythm  and 
melody,  to  which  he  often  sacrificed  the  rigid  behests  of  Grammar,  The 
frequent  repetition  of  the  vowel  i  in  the  title  of  Iphigenie  in  Tauris  would 
have  jarred  too  much  on  every,  even  moderately,  musical  ear.  At  the 
same  time  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  remark  that  the  form  Tauris  as 
the  name  for  the  'Chersonesus  Taurica'  is  now,  probably  in  consequence 
of  its  adoption  by  Goethe,  frequently  met  with  both  in  Gernian  and 
English  works.     Douner  uses  the  expression  ;  Iphigenie  in  Tauri. 
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friends  was  delighted  with  the  drama,  even  in  its  first  imperfect 
form  ;  biit  \vhen  he  read  the  last  finished  version  to  the  German 
artists  at  Rome,  they  feit  disappointed  at  the  calm  tenour  of  the 
work.  They  had  expected,  as  the  author  himself  declared, 
'something  tempestuous  in  the  Berlichingen  style.'  Gradually 
only  the  world  began  to  appreciate  fuUy  the  master-work,  for 
which  the  generality  of  readers  seemed  not  to  be  ripe  at  the 
tjme  of  its  appearance.  The  admiration  for  this  drama  spread 
so  steadily  and  universally  at  home,  that  in  the  year  1825,  when 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  poet's  arrival  at  Weimar  was  cele- 
brated  by  the  whole  duchy,  a  special  Performance  of  his  Iphlgenie 
took  place  in  the  evening  of  his  Goldner  Jubeltag,  and  a  new 
handsome  edition  was  published  Zur  Feier  des  FII  No'vember  1825. 
Since  that  time  Goethe's  Iphigenie  has  considerably  grown  in 
favour  with  the  German  public  as  a  dramatic  piece,  and  it  is 
frequently  used,  like  Lessing's  Nathan  der  Weise,  for  Miistervor- 
stellimgenj  in  which  all  the  parts,  without  exception,  are  played  by 
first-rate  actors  only.  The  efFect  produced  by  the  drama  on  the 
stage  is  so  great,  that  it  makes  a  deep  Impression  upon  all  who 
are  endowed  with  sensitive  feelings  and  with  an  appreciative 
taste  for  poetical  beauties.  It  often  moves  the  spectators  even 
to  tears,  and  excites  in  them  a  greater — and  I  would  say,  also  a 
more  wholesome  emotion — than  most  tragedies  with  the  power- 
ful  dramatic  accessories  of  harrowing  incidents  \ 

^  In  1881  the  English  public  had  a  vei}'  favourable  opportunity  of 
witnessing,  in  London,  a  masterly  Performance  of  Goethe's  Iphigenie  by 
the  '  Meiningen  Company.'  It  was  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most 
successful  Performances  of  the  whole  cycle,  and  the  applause  with  which 
the  actors  were  greeted  at  the  end  of  the  Performance  was  the  heartiest 
which  the  German  actors  earned  during  their  stay  in  this  countiy. 
Xumerous  spectators  who  did  not  understand  a  single  word  of  the 
original  Text,  listened  in  silent  admiration  and,  as  it  were,  with  religious 
devotion.  The  English  Press  was  also  unanimous  in  its  praises  of  the 
play  as  a  dramatic  piece,  and  testified  to  the  electric  and  almost  un- 
paralleled  effect  it  produced  on  the  audience.  At  the  request  of  the 
public  it  was  perfonned  a  second  time.  and,  if  possible,  with  still 
greater  success. 
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In  1818,  Goethe  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  his  work 
translated  into  modern  Greek  by  Joannes  Papadopulos,  a  young 
Greek  Student  who  had  spent  some  time  at  Weimar.  Goethe  feit 
so  delighted  at  seeing  his  drama  in  the  modern  Greek  garment, 
that  one  cannot  help  regretting  that  he  had  not  the  gratification 
of  seeing  the  subsequent  excellent  translation  of  his  Iphigenie  into 
ancient  Greek  ^.  Goethe's  drama  was  several  tim^es  translated 
into  Italian,  among  others  by  Andrea  Maffei.  There  are  also 
several  French  translations  extant,  the  last  being  that  by  M.  A. 
Legrelle,  who  has  prefixed  to  his  version  a  short  Hfe  of  Goethe 
and  an  appreciative  analysis  of  the  drama.  Goethe's  Iphigenie  has 
met,  in  general,  with  great  favour  in  France,  where  the  interest  in 
the  fable  of  Iphigenia  had  been  aroused  through  Racine's  '  Iphi- 
genie en  Aulide/  through  Gluck's  Operas  onthe  two  '  Iphigenias,' 
and  other  kindred  productions  ^  The  first  English  version  of  this 
drama  (known  to  Goethe  and  approved  of  by  him)  was  made  by 
William  Taylor  of  Norwich  in  1793.  Since  that  time  a  number  of 
English  translations  have  appeared,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
America ;  the  most  successful  of  which  is  beyond  doubt  that  by 
the  distinguished  Greek  and  German  scholar,  Miss  Anna  Swanwick. 
The  high  value  of  the  drama  has  also  been,  in  general,  duly  ac- 
knowledged  by  English  classical  scholars  and  critics,  and  the  late 
Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes,  who  devotes  a  whole  chapter  to  the  work,  has 
the  following  passage  on  it,  which  I  cannot  help  quoting  in  extenso  : 

'  It  is  a  marvellous  dramatic  poem.     The  grand  and  solemn 

^  The  above  mentioned  translation  is  by  Prof.  Kock,  and  was  published 
at  Berlin,  1861.  The  following  passage  from  the  translator's  Preface, 
in  which  he  speaks.  of  the  cultivation  of  classical  studies  in  our  own  days, 
will  be  of  special  interest  to  English  classical  scholars :  '  Sunt  tarnen, 
qui  veterum  poetarum  non  solum  lectione  sed  etiam  imitatione  hodie 
quoque  delectentur:  viget  adhuc  in  Britannia,  fidelissima  horum  studi- 
orum  nutrice  et  adiutrice,  viget  Oxonii  et  Cantabrigiae,  locis  omninm 
saeculorum  fama  celebratis,'  etc. 

-  An  account  of  the  various  dramatised  Iphigenias  will  be  foiind  in 
M.  Patin's  well-known  Euripide,  which  forms  the  third  volume  of  his 
*  Etüde  sur  les  Tragiques  Grecs. '  The  author  has  in  his  Analysis  also 
some  excellent  remarks  on  Goethe's  Iphigenie. 
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movement  of  its  evolution  responds  to  the  large  and  simple 
ideas  M-hich  it  unfolds.  Its  calmness  is  majesty.  In  the  limpid 
clearness  of  its  language,  the  involved  mental  processes  of  the 
characters  are  as  transparent  as  the  Operations  of  bees  within  a 
crystal  hive ;  while  the  constant  strain  of  high  and  lofty  music 
which  Sounds  through  the  poem  makes  the  reader  feel  as  if  in 
a  holy  temple.  And  above  all  witcheries  of  detail  there  is  the 
one  capital  witchery,  belonging  to  Greek  statues  more  than  to 
any  other  works  of  human  cunning,  the  perfect  unitjy  of  impres- 
sion  produced  by  the  whole,  so  that  nothing  in  it  seems  maiü, 
but  all  to  gro-LU,  nothing  is  superfluous,  but  all  is  in  organic  de- 
pendence,  nothing  is  there  for  detached  effect,  but  the  whole 
is  effect.  The  poem  fills  the  mind ;  but  beautiful  as  the 
separate  passages  are,  admirers  seldom  think  of  passages,  they 
think  of  the  wondrous  whole.' 

On  the  use  cf  Stichomyth'ia  in   Goethe  s   '  Jphigenie* 

In  addition  to  the  above  critical  estimate,  it  may  be  proper  to 
point  out  that  Goethe  has  most  happily  adopted  in  his  Iphigenie  a 
characteristic  feature  peculiar  to  the  Greek  drama.  We  allude  to 
the  form  of  conversation  known  as  Stichomythia  (cmxofivdia),  or 
■ '  dialogue  in  alternate  lines ' ;  which  form  was  very  populär  with 
the  Athenians,  probably  on  account  of  their  fondness  of  quick  re- 
partee  and  of  neat  epigrammatic  turns  of  speech.  In  dramas 
treating  of  modern  subjects,  this  kind  of  dialogue  is  liable  to  be- 
come  monotonous  and  ridiculous,  as  has  been  wittily  shown  by 
Sheridan  in  his  Critic  ;  but  in  a  drama  treating  of  an  ancient  sub- 
ject  it  is  quite  in  its  place.  Goethe  has  made  a  sparing  use  of 
that  form,  among  others,  in  11.  992-999  ;  1444-1464;  1643-1652. 
In  all  these  passages  the  dialogue  flows  on  naturally,  and  there  is 
nothing  affected  or  stilted  about  it.  jNIilton's  and  Shakespeare's 
use  of  the  *  line-for-line  dialogue  '  is  well  known,  but  it  may  be  j 
incidentally  mentioned  that  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  most  skil- 
fully  used  it  in  his  Merope,  and  Mr.  Swinbume  in  his  Atalanta, 
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ARGUMENT. 


ACT   I. 

Iphigenia  gives  expression  to  the  feelings  of  awe•^vith 
which  her  abode  inspires  her,  and  to  her  intense  longing  for 
her  beloved  kindred  and  her  native  land.  She  bewails  the 
fate  of  woman,  who  is  obh'ged  to  submit  patiently  to  her  fate, 
and  she  remorsefully  confesses  that  she  serves  the  goddess 
Diana,  merely  because  she  is  kept  in  sacred  bondage.  Still 
she  hopes  in  Diana,  whom  she  suppUcates  to  restore  her  to 
her  kindred.     (Scene  i.) 

Arkas  announces  to  Iphigenia  the  arrival  of  the  King,  and 
whilst  describing  her  beneficial  influenae  on  Thoas  and  on  his 
people  by  inducing  them  to  abrogate  the  ancient  practice  of 
human  sacrifices,  he  implores  her  to  meet  in  a  friendly  manner 
the  intentions  of  the  King,  who  cherishes  the  hope  of  an 
Union  with  her.     (Scene  2.) 

The  King  appears  and  expresses  to  Iphigenia  the  desire  to 
lead  her  home  as  his  bride.  She  declines  the  offer  by  an 
evasive  answer,  and  Thoas  declares,  that,  although  the  goddess 
has  placed  her  in  his  hands,  he  will  renounce  his  Claims  on  the 
priestess,  if  a  safe  return  to  her  kindred  is  in  störe  for  her. 
Iphigenia  then  discloses  to  the  King  her  descent,  and  relates 
both  the  horrors  perpetrated  by  her  ancestors  and  the  mira- 
culous  way  in  which  she  herseif  had  escaped  from  death.  The 
King  still  persists  in  his  offer,  and  when  Iphigenia  again  im- 
plores him  to  restore  her  to  her  kindred,  he  seems  moodily  to 
grant  her  request,  but  declares  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
ancient  rite  of  sacrificing  strangers  who  approach  the  shores 
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of  his  country,  on  the  altar  of  Diana,  must  henceforth  be 
resumed.  Two  strangers  have  been  found  concealed  in  the 
caverns  of  the  shore.  They  will  be  sent  to  her  and  she  is  to 
perform  her  duty  as  priestess.     (Scene  3.) 

When  Iphigenia  is  left  alone  (Sc.  4)  she  invokes  the 
goddess  Diana,  who  had  before  saved  her  from  death,  to 
keep  her  hands  pure  from  blood.    , 


(grfter    Stnfjuö^ 


(Srfter  5luftvitt. 

5  )3  :£)  i  3  e  n  i  e. 

^erauö  in  eure  (schatten,  rege  SKi^fet 

2)ea  alten,  ^eiri3en,  bid)t~6elau13ten  «§aineö, 

S3?ie  in  ber  ©öttin  ftitteä  ^eili9t:^um, 

3^ret'  ic^  nod)  je^t  mit  frf?aubernbem  ©efii^t, 

5Uä  njenn  id^  fie  gum  erftenmal  tieträte,  s 

Unb  c3  cjetrij^nt  fiel;  nid;t  mein  ®eifi  ^ier^er. 

(So  mand)e3  3al)r  Betca^vt  mid)  l^ier  JjerSorgen 

(Sin  l^o'^er  ^öitte,  beut  ic^  mic^  ergebe; 

^0^  immer  Bin  icl;,  irie  im  erften,  fremb. 

2)enn  a^  !  mic^  trennt  ba§  SDJeer  i?on  ben  ©elietten,    lo 

Unb  an  bem  Ufer  fte^'  ic^  lange  ^age, 

2)a6  ;^anb  ber  ©riechen  mit  ber  (Seele  fud^enb, 

Unb  gegen  meine  (Seufzer  Bringt  bie  QBette 

dliix  bum^jfe  3^5nc  Braufenb  mir  t)erüBer. 

2öe^  bem,  ber  fern  t)on  Ottern  nnb  ©efc^njiflern      15 

(Sin  einfam  fieBen  fii^rt!    S()m  idjxt  ber  ®ram 

2)ag  näc^fie  ©liicf  i?cr  feinen  !^ip^en  n^eg; 

5I;m  fd;ti?ärmen  aBirärtä  immer  bie  ®eban!en 

9^ac^  feineö  33aterS  «fallen,  reo  bie  (Sonne 

äuerji  ben  «Fimmel  öor  i^m  auffrt;lo^,  wo  20 


Sp^igenie  auf  Xauxi^. 

(Bii^  2[JJitgeBovne  f^Jielenb  fefl  unb  feflcr 

9^it  fanfteu  Sßanbeit  an  einanber  fnü^ften. 

Sc^  rechte  mit  ben  ©ottern  tiic^t;   atlein 

2)er  ?^rauen  3«fiaitb  ijt  Beüagengtrertt). 

3u  «§au§  unb  in  bem  ^riecje  ^errf^t  ber  3)?ann       25 

Unb  in  ber  ?^rembe  a^eif  er  fi^  ju  l^elfen. 

3^n  freuet  ber  SBeftl ;   i^n  frönt  ber  ©ieij ; 

©in  e'^renüotter  3^ob  ift  il;m  Bereitet. 

3Sie  enggeBunben  ifl  be0  2öeiBe6  ©lütf ! 

(B^on  einem  raupen  ©atten  gu  ge^ord^en,  30 

Sfl  ^flic^t  unb  3:roft;   mt  elenb,  trenn  fte  gar 

©in  feinblid^  (©^icffal  in  bie  «yerne  treibt ! 

€0  ^ält  mic^  ^§oaa  ^ier,  ein  ebler  SPJann, 

5n  ernflen,  l^eil'gen  @!(aöenBanben  feft. 

D,  mt  Befc^ämt  gefle^'  ic^,  baf  ic^  bir  '  35 

33iit  ftittem  2Biberwitten  biene,  ©öttin, 

5)ir,  meiner  9fletterin !    aWein  SeBen  fottte 

3u  freiem  ©ienjle  bir  gen?ibmet  fein. 

Qlud^  ^aB'  ic^  jletS  auf  bi^  gehofft  unb  ^offe 

SRo^  je|t  auf  bid^,  ^iana,  bie  bu  mic?^,  40 

2)eä  grijften  «^onigeä  öerilofne  ^oc^ter, 

3n  beinen  ^eil'gen,  fanften  QIrm  genommen. 

3a,  S^oc^ter  3eu§',  trenn  bu  ben  l^o^en  Wlawn, 

5)en  bu,  bie  ^oc^ter  forbernb,  ängfiigtejl, 

5Benn  bu  ben  göttergleic^en  Qlgamemnon,  45 

5^er  bir  fein  SieBfieg  gum  5Utare  Brad&te, 

23on  ^roja'g  umgenjanbten  SJZauern  ru^mtici^ 

9lac^  feinem  33aterlanb  ^urucEBegleitet, 

S)ie  ©attin  i^m,  ©leftren  unb  ben  <Bo^n, 

2)ie  fc^önen  @c^d|e,  tro'^l  ermatten  i)a\t,  50 

80  gieB  auc^  mic^  ben  2)^einen  enblic!^  irieber 


I.  ^luftug,  2.  5(uftritt. 

Hub  rette  mid),  bie  bu  üom  ^ob  errettet^ 
5luc^  öon  beul  Jieljeu  i^ier,  beut  jn^eiteu  3!obe! 


ßmikx  5Iuftritt. 

S^J'^igenie.  5lvfag. 

5trfaS. 

^cx  Jlöuig  feubct  uiic^  ^^ler^^er  uub  Beut 

2)er  ^rieflerin  2)ianeuä  ©ruf  uub  <§ci(.  55 

2)ieg  ifl  ber  ^aij,  ba  ^aurlS  feiuer  ©öttitt 

8^iir  rcuuberSare,  neue  @iege  ban!t. 

3c^  eile  uor  beut  ^önig  uub  bem  «öeer, 

3u  melben,  "Da^  er  fommt  uub  baf  e0  ua^^t. 

3  :p  l;  i  g  e  n  i  e. 

SBir  finb  Bereit,  f!e  irürbig  ^u  em))fangen,  60 

Uub  unfrc  ©öttin  fiet;t  tvittfornmuem  D)?fer 
33on  ^^oaS'  «§anb  mit  ©nabeuBlic!  entgegen. 

^  r !  a  a. 

D  fänb'  ic^  auc!^  ben  Sßticf  ber  $riej!erin, 

2)er  irert^en,  öielgeel;rten,  beinen  Sßlicf, 

O  l^eil'ge  Suugfrau,  geller,  leuc^tenber,  65 

Unö  bitten  guteä  3^id^^« !    S^Ioc^  Bebed t 

2)er  ®ram  gel;eimuiföDtt  bein  Snnerfleä; 

9SergeBen6  l^arren  \vk  f^on  3al;re  lang 

Qluf  ein  i?ertraulid)  SBort  auä  beiner  Sßrufl. 

(So  lang'  i(^  bic^  an  biefer  ©tättc  !enne,  70 

3jl  bieg  ber  Sßlicf,  öor  bem  i^  immer  fc^aubre; 
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Unb  ttic  mit  ^ifen"6anben  HciBt  bic  «Scetc 
3nS  Snnerfie  beö  93ufenä  bir  gef^miebet. 

S  ^ !)  i  g  e  n  i  c. 
2Bie'6  ber  33ertrieBnen,  ber  33ertraiilen  jiemt 

(Sc^einfi  bu  bir  t)ier  öertrietjeu  unb  üemaiji?  75 

S  :|3  :^  i  g  c  n  i  e. 
,Jtann  un§  gum  QSaterlanb  bie  ö^rembc  trerben? 

Qtr!a§. 

Unb  bir  ijl  fremb  ba§  SSaterlanb  geivovbeu. 

S  )3  ^  i  g  c  n  i  e. 

f£)ag  ifl'S,  tijarum  mein  Hutenb  v§erg  nic^t  l^^eilt. 

%i  erjler  Sugenb,  ba  fic^  faum  bie  (Seele 

5ln  SSater,  2)httter  unb  ®efc^n:ifler  Banb,  80 

2)ie  neuen  (Sc^o^linge,  gefeilt  unb  lieBItc^, 

33om  ?yuf  ber  alten  Stämme  ^immelrcärts 

3u  bringen  ftreBten,  leiber  faf  te  ba 

(Sin  frember  8^Iu^  mic^  an  unb  trennte  mi^ 

SSon  ben  ©elieBten,  rif  ba§  fctone  SBanb  85 

W\t  el)'rner  ?yaufl  entjn^ei.     (Sie  n:ar  ba^in, 

2)er  Sugenb  6e|le  5^-reube,  baö  ©ebei^n 

5)er  erpen  Sa'^re.     ®eI6fi  gerettet,  n:ar 

5c^  nur  ein  ©chatten  mir,  unb  frif^e  i^ufl 

2)e0  ^eknä  Bliil^t  in  mir  ni^t  trieber  auf.  90 

Qtrfaä. 

®enn  bn  bid?  fo  ungliicflic?^  nennen  tvittfl, 
<So  bavf  idi  bic^  auc^  tiro^I  unban!6ar  nenne«. 
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3  ^  :^  i  g  e  n  i  c. 
5)an!  l^aBt  i^r  jietö. 

5IrfaS. 

2)od^  nid;t  ben  reinen  T-'anf, 
Um  beffentnjitlen  man  bie  2ßo^Itl;at  t:^ut, 
2)en  froren  aßlicf,  ber  ein  gufriebneö  !^eBen  95 

Unb  ein  geneigte^  »Oerj  bem  Sßirt^e  geigt. 
Qtlö  bi(^  ein  tief  get)eimnifüoneä  8d^i(ffat 
9Sor  fo  öiel  Sauren  biefem  3^emv^el  Brachte, 
^am  ^f)oag  bir,  als  einer  ©ottgegeBnen, 
Wit  ©^rfurc^t  unb  mit  ^leigung  §u  Begegnen,  100 

Unb  biefeg  Ufer  n:arb  bir  l^otb  unb  freunblid;, 
^aS  jebem  8^-remben  fonfl  öoU  ©raufenä  lüar, 
2Beit  0liemanb  unfer  Oieic^  öor  bir  Betrat, 
5)er  on  S)iancnö  ^eil'gen  (Stufen  nid^t 
dla^  altem  Sßraud),  ein  Blutig  D^fer,  fiel.  105 

3  )3 1;  i  g  e  n  i  e. 

?^rei  af^men  ma^t  ba6  SeBen  nic^t  allein. 

SBelc^  SeBen  ifl'S,  ba§  an  ber  l^eil'gen  ©tätte, 

@leic!^  einem  «Schatten  um  fein  eigen  ®raB, 

3c^  nur  Vertrauern  muf  ?    Unb  nenn'  id^  baä 

(Sin  fro^lic^   felBftBetru^teg  SeBen,  trenn  tio 

Uns  jeber  ^ag,  öergeBenS  hingeträumt, 

3u  jenen  grauen  3^agen  i^orBereitet, 

2)ie  an  bem  Ufer  l^et^^e'ä  felBjtoergeffenb, 

2)ie  ^rauerfc^aar  ber  QlBgefd^iebnen  feiert? 

@in  unnü^  ^eBen  ifl  ein  frul)er  3:!ob;  115 

iDieS  8^rauenfc^idfal  ifl  öor  aüen  mein'ö. 
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2)ett  ebetn  'Btol^,  bap  bu  bir  felBjl  nic^t  ö'nügefi, 

33erjci]^'  \^  bir,  fo  fel^r  i^  bid^  Gebaute; 

(Sr  rauBet  ben  ©enuf  be§  !&eBen§  bir. 

^u  l^afl  :^ier  nichts  gefEjan  feit  beiner  Q(n!uttft?      lao 

3Ser  ^at  beg  Königs  trügen  ®inn  er^^eitert? 

SSer  't^at  ben  ölten  graufamen  ©eüraud), 

2)af  am  -Elitär  ©ianenS  jeber  S^rembe 

@ein  SeBen  Blutenb  läft,  i?on  3a^r  311  Sa'^r, 

Wit  fanfter  Ue'6errebung  oufge:^alten,  125 

llnb  bie  ©efangnen  i?om  geiriffen  ^ob 

5ng  3SaterIanb  fo  oft  jurütfgefc^itf t  ? 

t^at  nic^t  2)iane,  ftatt  erzürnt  gu  fein, 

2)öf  fie  ber  Blut'gen  alten  D)ßfn  mangelt, 

5)ein  fanft  ®eBet  in  reichem  ^laa^  erfjört?  130 

Umf^weBt  mit  fro'^em  i^-Iuge  nic^t  ber  (Sieg 

2)as  »^eer,  unb  eilt  er  ni^t  fogar  ijoraug? 

Unb  fü:^lt  nic^t  Seglic^er  ein  I>effer  !^oo§, 

©eitbem  ber  ^onig,  ber  un§  weif  unb  tapfer 

(So  lang'  gefü^ret,  nun  fic^  au(^  ber  3Kilbe  135 

5n  beiner  ©egenitart  erfreut  unb  unä 

2)e§  f^n:eigenben  ©e^^orfama  ^^fiic^t  erlei^tert? 

2)ag  nennfi  bu  unnül,  trenn  ijon  beinem  SBefen 

Qluf  ^aufenbe  ^eraB  ein  33alfam  träufelt, 

Sßenn  bu  bem  Q3oIfe,  bem  ein  ©ott  bic^  Srad^te,     140 

2)eä  neuen  ©lütfeS  en;'ge  CiueUe  irirfl, 

Unb  an  bem  uminrtt;tHiren  ^'obegufer 

2)em  lyremben  ^eit  unb  9iii(!fel;r  jukreiteP? 

5  ^  l;  i  g  e  n  i  e. 
^a0  SBenige  5?erfd}njinbet  leicht  bem  SBIicf, 
^er  öorn;ärta  fte^t,  von  i?iel  110^  ükig  hUiU,       145 
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£)o^  loBft  bu  bcn,  ber,  wa^  er  t^ut,  nid)t  fc^a^t? 

5 ))  1^  i  g  e  n  i  e. 
STOan  tabelt  ben,  ber  feine  Xi)aim  wäc^t 

5ruc^  ben,  ber  iva^veu  Söevt!^  gu  flol^  uic^t  achtet, 

SBie  ben,  ber  falf^cn  SBert:^  ju  eitel  f)e6t. 

©lauB'  mir  nnb  ^ör'  auf  eineä  2>?anneS  QBort,       150 

5)er  treu  unb  reblic^  bir  ergeben  ifl: 

SBenn  ^eut  ber  ^önig  mit  bir  rebet,  fo 

(Srleid^tr'  it;m,  rcaö  er  bir  ju  fagen  benft! 

3  V  ^  i  g  e  n  i  e. 

I)u  ängfiejl  mic^  mit  jebem  guten  25orte; 

Oft  mdi)  i^  feinem  Qlntrag  mü^fam  an^,  155 

^IrfaS. 

95ebeu!e,  iva6  bu  tl^ufl  unb  \va§  bir  nu|t! 

^eitbem  ber  ^önig  feinen  (So^n  i^erloren, 

SSertraut  er  SBenigen  ber  ©einen  me:^r, 

Unb  biefen  Söenigen  ni(!^t  mel^r  irie  fonfl. 

33?i§gun|}ig  fie^^t  er  jebeg  ©Dien  ®Df)n  160 

5116  feineä  Oleic^eä  lyolger  an,  er  fürchtet 

ein  cinfam   :^üflo3  QHter,  ja  öietteid^t 

aSern^egnen  Qluff!anb  unb  frut^jeit'gen  2^ob. 

^er  <Bc^ii)t  fe|t  iuy  Oleben  feinen  SSor^ug, 

Qlm  njenigjlen  ber  «^önig.     (5r,  ber  nur  165 

©etuo^nt  ifl  gu  Befet;Ien  unb  gu  tl;un, 

^ennt  nic^t  bie  ^unfl,  t)on   n^eitem  ein  ©ef^jvac^ 
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0Zad^  feiner  QlBfid^t  langfam  fein  ju  lenfen. 
(Srfd^n^er'ö  it)m  nic^t  burc^  ein  rtuf^altenb  SBeigcrn, 
2)urt^  ein  i^orfä^lic^  5Kif ücrfie'^en !    ®e^  170 

©efdßig  il^m  ben  ^alUix  2Beg  entgeijen! 

S  p  ^  i  g  e  n  i  e. 
<BoU  ic^  Befc^Ieunigen,  n;a6  m\^  6ebrol;t? 

Qlrfaa. 
SGBinfl  bu  fein  3Ser6en  eine  2)rot)ung  nennen? 

S  ^  ^  i  g  e  n  i  e. 
^ö  ijl  bie  f^re(flicf)fte  'oon  allen  mir. 

Q(r!a6. 
©ieB  i^m  für  feine  Steigung  nnr  Q3ertraun!  175 

5 )?  ^  i  g  e  n  i  e. 
SCBenn  er  üon  ?ynrc^t  erfi  meine  «Seele  lofl. 

Qtrfal 
SCöaruni  öerfc^ireigfl  bu  beine  >§er!unft  i^nn? 

3  ^  1^  i  g  e  n  i  e. 
SCBeil  einer  ^riejlerin  ®el;eimnif  jieuit 

5trfog. 

2)em  Jlönig  fottte  nid^tg  ®e:^eimni§  fein! 

Unb  d6  er'0  gleid^  nid)t  forbert,  fii(;It  er'y  boc^,       180 

Unb  fii^tt  e§  tief  in  feiner  gropen  Seele, 

2)af  bu  forgfättig  bic^  t»or  i^m  üertra^rjl, 

3  ^  ^  i  g  e  n  i  e. 

SRä^rt  er  33erbrup  im'i)  UnmutI;  gegen  mic^? 
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<Bo  fd)c(nt  eS  fa|l.    ^voax  fc(;iveicjt  er  aurf;  öon  blr  ; 

2)0^  ^abcu  i)ini3eivorfne  QSorte  nüd;  185 

93elet)rt,  baj?  feine  (Seele  feft  ben  2Bunf^ 

Ergriffen  ^ai,  bid)  gu  Be[l§en.     Saf, 

D  üBerlaß  i^n  nid;t  fic^  fel6j!,  bamlt 

3n  feinem  Sßufen  «ic^t  ber  Unmut^  reife 

Unb  bir  (£"ntfe|en  bringe,  bu  ju  fpät  190 

Q(n  meinen  treuen  9lat^  mit  0leue  beufefll 

3  ^3 1)  i  g  e  n  i  e. 

2öie?    (sinnt  ber  ,^önig,  n:aä  fein  ebler  9)?ann, 

5)er  feinen  SRamen  lieBt  unb  bem  QSere^rung 

5)er  ^imnüifc^en  ben  9Bufen  Bänbiget, 

3e  benfeu  fodte?    (Sinnt  er  öom  QUtar  195 

W\.d)  in  fein  3Bette  mit  ®en;att  §u  jie'^n? 

®o  ruf  id^  alle  ©ötter  unb  ijor  aUen 

©ianen,  bie  entfc^lofne  ©öttin,  an, 

5)ie  i^ren  (Sd^u^  ber  ^rieperin  genjif, 

Unb  Sungfrau  einer  Sungfrau  gern  gewahrt.  200 

QTrfag. 

(Sei  ru^ig!    (Sin  geicaltfam  neueS  Sßlut 

3^tei6t  nic^t  ben  ^önig,  fol^e  Sünglingöt^at 

Sßern^egen  au^nüUn.    2Bie  er  flnnt, 

93efiir^t'  ic^  anbern  l^arten  (Sc^luf  öon  i^m, 

^en  unauf^altBar  er  ijollenben  n?irb;  205 

2)enn  feine  ©eel'  ift  fefl  unb  unBeweglic^. 

5)rum  Bitt'  id^  bic^,  ijertrau'  i^m,  fei  i^m  ban!6ar, 

5ßenn  bu  i^m  weiter  nic^tö  gen?ä^ren  fannfti 
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5  ^  ^  i  g  e  n  i  e. 
D  fage,  trag  bir  treiter  noc^  Sefannt  ijl! 

Qtr!a3. 

(^rfajr'ä  J3on  i^m!    3^  fe^'  ben  ^onig  fommeu;    210 
2)u  el;rfl  i^n,  iinb  bic^  l^eift  bein  eigen  ^erj, 
3:^m  freunblic^  imb  i?ertraulic^  gu  Begegnen, 
©in  ebler  ^lann  voix'a  burc^  ein  guteö  Sßovt 
2)  er  i^Tauen  weit  geführt. 

S^J^igenie  (aUeiu). 

ßwax  fe^'  ic^  nt(!^t, 
2ßie  id^  bem  Olat^  beö  3^reuen  folgen  folt;  215 

2^D(^  folg'  ic^  gern  ber  ^flid^t,  bem  .Könige 
«yür  feine  Söo^It^at  guteg  2Bort  gu  geBen, 
Unb  Jrünf^e  mir,  baf  i^  bem  SD'Jäc^tigen, 
9Baä  i^m  gefaßt,  mit  2ßa:^rl^eit  fagen  möge. 


^Dritter  ^luftritt. 

Sp^igcnie.    Xf^oae, 

S  ^  1^  i  g  e  n  i  e. 

33tit  f5nigTid)en  ©ütern  fegne  bic^  220 

5^ie  ©ottin!    ^ie  gen:ä:^re  @ieg  unb  Olu'^m 

Unb  Oleic^t^um  nnb  ba§  QBo^t  ber  Peinigen 

Unb  jebeä  frommen  ^Sunfc^eä  i^ütte  bir, 

S)ag,  ber  bu  üter  93iele  forgenb  l^errfc^efl, 

2)u  and)  ^or  SSielen  feltneö  ©lücf  geniepep!  225 
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3ufrieben  njär'  {(^,  irenn  mein  93oI!  micC;  rühmte:  / 

SKa0  ic^  erwarB,  geniefen  Qtnbre  me^r 

5II3  id^.    2)er  ifl  am  glüdflid^ften,  er  fei 

©in  Mbn'xQ  ober  ein  ©eringcr,  bem 

5n  feinem  «^aufe  Sßo^l  Bereitet  ijt.  230 

2)u  na'^mefl  3^£)eil  an  meinen  tiefen  ^c^merjen, 

5(13  mir  baö  @cl;icert  ber  S'einbe  meinen  @o^n, 

2)en  legten,  beften,  üon  ber  @eite  riß. 

(So  lang'  bie  Otac^e  meinen  ©eijl  Befaß, 

(Sm^fanb  ic^  nic^t  bie  Oebe  meiner  Sßo^nung;        235 

2)oc^  j;e|t,  ba  i^  Befriebigt  njieberfe^re, 

S^r  Oleic^  gerj^ört,  mein  (So^n  gero^en  i^, 

aSIeiBt  mir  in  «§aufe  nid^tg,  baä  mid^  ergebe. 

2)er  fropcbe  ©e^orfam,  ben  id)  fonft 

QUiä  einem  jeben  Qtuge  Blirfen  fal;,  240 

3ft  nun  s?on  (Sorg'  unb  Unmut^  ftitt  gebäm))ft. 

@in  Seber  finnt,  ira0  fiinftig  n^erben  n?irb,  ^ 

Unb  folgt  bem  «Kinberlofen,  n?eil  er  muf. 

0^un  fomm'  ic^  l^eut  in  biefen  S^em^el,  ben 

5c^  oft  Betrat  um  Sieg  ju  Bitten  unb  245 

S^ür  (Sieg  gu  ban!en.     ©inen  alten  SCBunfc^ 

2!rag'  i^  im  Sßufen,  ber  aucf;  bir  nid^t  fremb, 

fflo^  unern^artet  ift :   5c^  :^offe,  bid^, 

3um  (Segen  meineä  SSoIfö  unb  mir  jum  Segen, 

Q(l0  Sßraut  in  meine  2ßot)nung  einjufii^ren.  250 

3  V  ^  i  g  e  n  i  e. 
2)er  UnBefannten  Bietejt  bu  gu  öiel, 
D  ^ijnig,  an,     ©3  fte:^t  bie  S'Iüc^tige 
9Befc^ämt  oor  bir,  bie  nichts  an  biefem  Ufer 
%U  Sc^u^  unb  ö^u^e  fud^t^  bie  bu  i^r  gaBfl. 


■■■•^f:    '  - 


16  S^^igenie  auf  Xauxi^, 

S)af  bu  in  ba§  ©e^elmnif  beiner  Qtnfunft  255 

33or  mir,  trie  t)or  bem  l^e^ten,  ftetö  bic^  ^üttefl, 

2Bär'  unter  feinem  33ol!e  re^t  unb  gut. 

2)ieö  Ufer  fc^recft  bie  ^yremben ;  bag  ®efe| 

@eBietet'6  unb  bie  ^lot^.    QlUein  i^on  bir, 

2)ie  jebeö  frommen  öie^tö  geniest,  ein  iüot)I  260 

aSon  unö  em^fangner  ©afi:,  nad)  eignem  (Sinn 

Unb  SBitlen  il^reä  5^age6  fi^  erfreut, 

33on  bir  :^offt'  ic^  a3ertrauen,  baä  ber  SSirt^ 

S^ür  feine  Streue  n:o^(  ern^arten  barf, 

3  ^  ^  i  g  e  n  i  e. 
aSer^arg  ic^  meiner  (SItern  SRamen  unb  265 

SDJein  «§auö,  0  ^önig,  n;ar'ä  Q3erlegen^eit, 
0li(^t  SPZipraun.    5)enn  ijieUeic^t,  ad),  wüftefl  bu, 
SQ3er  ijor  bir  fte^t,  unb  welc^  öern^ünfc^tef'  *§au^t 
2)u  n%fl  unb  fc^ii^eft,  ein  entfe|en  fafte 
2)ein  grofeä  <§erj  mit  feltnem  (Schauer  an,  270 

Unb  jiatt  bie  «Seite  beineä  2;§roneS  mir 
3u  Bieten,  trieBejl  bu  mic^  öor  ber  ^dt 
QIu3  beinem  Oleid^e;   fiiepefi  mic=^  üietteic^t, 
(S^'  lu  ben  SO^einen  fro^e  0lücEfe^r  mir   * 
Unb  meiner  Söanbrung  (Snbe  gugeba^t  ijl,  275 

I)em  SIenb  p,  baä  jeben  (Sd)n:eifenben, 
33on  feinem  «§auS  33ertrieBnen  überatt 
SKit  falter,  frember  (Sc^retfenS^anb  ern:artet. 

^a^  auc^  ber  0lat^  ber  ©otter  mit  bir  fei, 

Unb  njag  fie  beinem  ^auä  unb  bir  gebenfen,  280 

(So  fe^It  eä  bo^,  feitbem  bu  Ui  \xn^  ao§nj^ 
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Unb  eines  frommen  ©afieä  0lec!^t  geniegefl, 

5ln  (Segen  nid;t,  ber  mir  i?on  o6en  fommt. 

5c^  mocf^te  fc^n:er  ju  iiBerreben  fein, 

iDap  id^  an  bir  ein  fd^ulböott  «^au^t  Befc^ü^e.         285 

3  ^  ^  i  g  c  tt  i  e, 

^ir  Bringt  bie  SBo^It^at  (Segen,  nic^t  ber  ®ofl. 

55::^oag. 

3ßa§  man  C3erru(^ten  tt}ut,  n:irb  nic^t  gcfegnet. 

iDrum  enbige  bein  (Sc^n:eigen  nnb  bein  SCöeigern ! 

@S  forbert  bieg  fein  ungered^ter  2)?ann. 

2)ie  ©öttin  üBergaB  bic^  meinen  «§änben;  290 

5ßic  bu  i^r  l^eitig  trarfl,  fo  n^arfl  bu'ö  mir. 

5luc^  fei  il;r  SBinf  no^  fünftig  mein  ®efe|: 

SBenn  bu  nac^  ^aufe  0lücffe^r  fjoffen  fannfl:, 

<Bo  f)?recl)'  i^  bi(^  öon  atter  ?yorbrung  loa. 

^od)  ifl  ber  2Beg  auf  etrig  bir  J?erf))errt,  295 

Itnb  ifi  bein  (Stamm  ijertrieBen,  ober  bur^ 

©in  ungeheures  Unheil  auSgelijfd;t, 

^0  Bijt  bu  mein  burc^  met)r  als  ©in  ®efc|. 

@^ric§  offen,  unb  bu  n?eift,  i^  ^alte  3Bort. 

5  ^  :^  i  g  e  n  i  e. 
95om  alten  95anbc  löfet  ungern  fi(^  300 

^ie  3w"9«  loS,  ein  lang  öerfd;n:iegeneS 
@e^eimni§  enblic^  ju  entbeden;   benn 
©inmal  i^ertraut,  öerlä^t  eS  ol)tte  Olüdfe^t 
2)eS  tiefen  «J^erjenS  flc^re  SBo^nung,  f^abet, 
$Bic  eS  bie  ©ijtter  njotten,  ober  nü|t.  305 

Sßernimm!   3t^  Bin  auS  3:antaIuS'  ©ef^tec^t. 

^.^  0  a  S. 
2)u  f))ric^fl  ein  gro§eS  Sort  gelaffen  auS» 

c 
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S^ennfl  bu  bcn  beineit  %^nf)ixxn,  ben  bie  SBclt 

QUä  einen  e^malö  ^o^Begnabigten 

2)er  ©Otter  fennt?     Sft'ä  jener  ^antatuS,  310 

5)en  5u).nter  gu  Olat§  unb  5^afel  jog, 

5(n  beffen  alterfa!)rnen,  öielen  (Sinn 

^erfnii^ifenben  ®ef^rdd;en  ©ijtter  feI6[l, 

SSie  an  Dvafelfprüc^en,  fi^  erge|ten? 

S  V  ^  i  g  nt  i  e. 

(Jr  ip:  e6;   aljer  ©otter  fotlten  nic^t  315 

WUt  SO'Jcnfc^en  vok  mit  i^reS  ©leieren  njanbeln; 

5)a§  perHic^e  ©efc^Ie^t  ifl  öiel  gu  f^wa^, 

3tt  wngenjol;nter  «§ö^e  nici^t  gu  fc^irinbeln. 

Unebel  irar  er  nic^t  unb  fein  33errät^er, 

^Idein  gum  ,^ned^t  gu  grof,  nnb  §um  ©efetten        320 

S)eö  großen  2)onnrer0  nur  ein  SUJenfd).     ©0  njar 

Q(u(^  fein  SSerge^en  menf^Iic^;   i^r  ©eric^t 

SCBar  jireng,  unb  2)ici^ter  fingen:   UeBermut:^ 

Unb  Untreu  jiürjten  i^n  i?on  5ot>i3  ^ifc^ 

3ur  (Sc^ma^  bcö  alten  ^artaruö  l^inaB.  325 

5(c^,  unb  fein  ganj  ©efc^Ie^t  trug  i^ren  ^af. 

3:^oa3. 
ilrug  e9  bie  ©ci^ulb  beö  Q(t)n"^errtt  ober  eigne? 

5  )3  :^  i  g  e  n  i  e. 

^wax  bie  ge\ralt'ge  3Bru[l  unb  ber  Titanen 
^raftüoHeg  SO^arf  wax  feiner  (Sij^n'  unb  ©n!el 
©enjiffeg  (Srbt^eil;   bo^  eS  fc^miebete  330 

2)er  ©Ott  um  i^^re  ®tirn  ein  eifern  QSanb: 
diatl),  2)Jäpigung  unb  SBeiö^ett  unb  ©ebulb 
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Sßevtnivg  er  it)rem  frfjcucn,  büflcrn  SBIirf; 

3ur  5ßut^  irarb  i^nen  jeglicl;e  23egier, 

Unb  grenzenlos  brang  i^re  QBut:^  um^^er.  335 

<Bä)on  ^elo^S,  ber  ©enjattigtronenbe, 

^eS  5!anta(ug  geliebter  ©ol^n,  ern^arB 

(5ic^  biivc^  QSerratt)  unb  33iDrb  baS  fd;önfie  5BeiB^ 

Denomauö'  (^r^cugte,  «^ip^obamien. 

(Sie  Bringt  ben  Söünfc^en  beö  ©ema^lS  jtvei  @ijl;ne,    340 

X^ijefl  «nb  Qttreuö.     01eibifc^  ^m  fic 

2)e0  SSaterS  iSieBe  gu  bem  erften  (Bo\)n, 

5Utö  einem  anbern  Sßette  n^ac^fenb,  an. 

2)er  «§af  öerBinbet  fle,  unb  l^eimlic^  tragt 

2)a6  ^aar  im  SBrubermorb  bie  erfte  Xi^at  345 

^er  93ater  ira^net  «§i)3^iobamien 

I)ie  9)törberin,  unb  grimmig  forbert  er 

23on  i^r  ben  <So^n  jurüc!,  unb  fte  entteiBt 

@i^  fel6fl— 

^  ^  0  a  g. 
2)u  fd^treigefl  ?    S^a^re  fort  ju  reben! 
Saf  bein  3Sertraun  bic^  nic^t  gereuen !   6).tri^  !       350 

SBo"^!  bem,  ber  feiner  2Säter  gern  gebenft, 
2)er  fro'^  t)on  il;ren  5!^aten,  i^rer  ®röfe 
5)en  <^öxtx  unterhält  unb,  ftill  jlc^  freuenb, 
Qlnö  ^nbe  biefer  fc^önen  0lei^e  fid) 
©efc^Ioffen  fle^t!   2)enn  eä  erzeugt  nid^t  gteic^         355 
©in  «i^auä  ben  «^alBgott  no(^  baä  Ungeheuer; 
©rfi  eine  9Rei^e  9ßofer  ober  ®uter 
SBringt  enbli^  bag  ßntfe|en,  Bringt  bie  S'reube 
5)er  SBelt  :^eri?or,— 0^ad^  i^reS  33aterS  ^obe 

c  2 
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©eSieten  -5Üveu§  unb  3^^i,^efl  ber  (^tabt,  360 

©emcinfam  ^crrfc^enb.     ^ange  formte  ni(^t 

5)ie  ©iutrad^t  baucrn.     SBciIb  ente^^rt  Xi)^t^ 

5)eg  95rubera  aSette.     €ftäc(?enb  trei6et  Qttreua 

3^n  au§  bem  9Rei^e.     ^üdifc^  Batte  fc^on 

^^ii^eft,  auf  fc6irere  5j;(;aten  ftnnenb,  lange  365 

2)cm  aSruber  einen  (So£)n  entiranbt  unb  ^eimtlc^ 

3^n  al6  ben  feinen  fc^meic^elnb  auferlegen. 

2)em  füKet  er  bie  ^rufi  mit  2ßut:^  unb  Olac^e 

Unb  fenbet  i!^n  gur  ^iJnigSflabt,  ba§  er 

3m  D^eim  feinen  eignen  33ater  morbe.  370 

2)eä  Sünglingä  -2Sorfa|  trirb  entbecft;  ber  ^onig 

(©traft  graufam  ben  gefanbten  SOtorber,  n:ä:^nenb, 

@r  tobte  feines  33ruberö  «So^n.    Qu  fpät 

ßrfd^rt  er,  trer  i?or  feinen  trunfnen  Qtugen 

©emartert  ftirBt;   unb  bie  aBegier  ber  Olac^e  375 

5(ug  feiner  95rufl  ju  tilgen,  finnt  er  ftitt 

Qluf  unerhörte  ^^at.     (Sr  fd)eint  gelaffen, 

©leic&giiltig  unb  i^erfö^nt,  unb  lodt  ben  33ruber 

2^it  feinen  Beiben  <BöfyKn  in  ba§  JHeid^ 

3urücf,  ergreift  bie  ^na:6en,  ]d)\a^td  fie  380 

Unb  fe^t  bie  effe,  fd;auberi?otte  (Steife 

^em  SSater  6ei  bem  erfien  Wlai:)U  üor. 

Unb  'i>a  3^§^efl  an  feinem  lyleifc^e  ftd) 

©efättigt,  eine  SBe^^mut!^  i^n  ergreift, 

(Sr  nac!^  ben  Äinbern  fragt,  ben  ^ritt,  bie  Stimme  385 

2)er  ^na^en  an  be§  (Saaleö  Xi)nxt  fc^on 

3u  Igoren  glaubt,  irirft  Qltreuö  grinfenb 

3^m  ^au).n  unb  ?yü^e  ber  ©rf^Iagnen  l;in. — 

2)u  n:enbefl  fc^aubernb  bein  ©efic^t,  0  «Äönigl 

<Bo  njenbete  bie  (Sonn'  i^r  Qlntli^  n:eg  390 
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Unb  i^ren  SBagcn  au8  bcm  enj'gen  ©feife. 

2)ieö  fmb  bie  Qt^nl;errn  beiner  ^rieperin; 

Unb  öiel  unfeligeö  ®efd;icf  ber  SO'iänner, 

Sßiel  Xi^atm  beö  öeworrnen  (Sinneö  berft 

^ie  ^a^t  mit  fd^njeren  ö'ittigen  nnb  lä^t  395 

Un3  nur  in  grauenootte  2)ammrun3  fe^n. 

SSevBirg  fle  fd^icei^enb  auc^!   @ä  fei  genug 

5)er  ©räuel !   (^age  nun,  buvd;  icelc^  ein  SSunber 

SSon  biefem  unIben  «Stamme  bu  entfprangfl. 

3 ))  ^  i  g  e  n  i  e. 

2)eg  Q(treu3  ätt'jter  ^o^n  vcax  Qlgamemnou;  400 

(Sr  x\t  mein  Sßater.     2)o(^  i^  barf  eä  fagen  : 

5n  i^m  ^aB'  ic^  feit  meiner  erjten  Qüt 

(im  SDZufter  be3  öottfommneu  3i)iannä  gefetjn. 

5§m  6rad;te  Jl(l}tcimneftra  mid;,  ben  ©rftüng 

2)er  ^kU,  bann  (Steftren.     Olufjig  ^errf^tc  405 

2)er  ^ijnig,  unb  e§  n:ar  beut  »öaufe  ^antalä 

2)ie  lang  entk^rte  Otaft  geiüä^rt.     Qtttein 

©ä  mangelte  bem  ©(i'id  ber  ©Item  uocf) 

©in  (2ot)n;   unb  faum  wax  biefer  2öunfd;  erfiiWt, 

2)ag  gtvifc^en  6eiben  (8c^ti?efiern  nun  Ox(\t,  410 

5)er  Liebling,  ivuc^ä,  alä  neueS  UeM  fd;on 

2)em  fid}ern  »§aufe  gubereitet  irar. 

5)er  Oiuf  beS  «Krieges  ift  ^u  eud;  ge!ommen, 

5)er,  um  ben  3tau6  ber  fd;5nften  O'rau  ju  rächen, 

5)ie  ganje  2)^id;t  ber  ö^'ürften  ©riec^enlanbö  415 

Um  S^rojenä  SDkuern  lagerte.     D6  fie 

2)ie  (Stabt  gewonnen,  Ü^rer  ^a^t  ^id 

(Srreici;t,  »jerna^m  id;  nic^t.     ^m  QSater  führte 
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2)er  ©rieben  »J^eer.     3n  Qtuliä  ^arrten  fle 

Qluf  günfl'gcn  Sßinb  öergeBenö;   benn  2)iane,  420 

(Srjürnt  auf  i^ren  großen  i^ü^rer,  ^ielt 

^ie  ©ilenbcn  jurütf  unb  forberte 

2)uv^  Äat^aä'  SPZunb  bcS  ^önigä  ärt'jlc  ^oc^ter. 

®ie  locften  mit  ber  2)?utter  mi^  in'ä  l^ager, 

@ie  riffcn  mic^  öor  ben  Qlltar  unb  a^ei^teu  425 

^er  ©öttin  biefeö  »^au^t.  —  (Sie  trar  öerfö^nt ; 

<Bk  trottte  nic^t  mein  SSIut,  unb  f)iittte  rettenb 

3n  eine  SBolfe  mid^;    in  biefem  ^cm^et 

©rfannt'  id)  mi^  juevfl  öoni  ^obe  ivieber, 

Sd^  :6in  eä  fet6|t,  Bin  5)3^igenie,  430 

5)e0  Qttreug  @nfel,  Qtgamemnonö  iJ^oc^ter, 

2)ei:  ©ijttin  (Sigent^um,  bie  mit  bir  fyx'vi^U 

2JJe^r  33or^ug  unb  3Sertrauen  geB'  ic^  nid^t 

S)er  «^i?nig0to^ter  aU  bev  Unbefannten. 

5c^  jrieber^ole  meinen  erpen  Eintrag:  435 

Äonim,  folge  mir  unb  t(;ei(e,  n:aä  id^  ^aU ! 

3  V  ^  i  g  ^ « i  ^• 

2öie  barf  i^  folc^en  Schritt,  0  ^önig,  n:agen? 

v^at  nic^t  bie  ©öttin,  bie  mid^  rettete, 

QtCtein  ba0  0ie^t  auf  mein  geirei^teö  SeBen? 

®ie  i)at  für  mic^  ben  ^S^ufeort  au^gefudn,  440 

Unb  fie  U\va\)xt  mi^  einem  33ater,  ben 

(Sie  biirc^  ben  (Schein  genug  geftraft,  öietleid^t 

3ur  fc^önften  B'reube  feinet  Q((ter§,  i)ier. 

2ßiet(eict;t  ijt  mir  bie  fro^e  Olücffe^r  wüf), 

Unb  ic^,  auf  i^ren  2Beg  nic^t  a^tenb,  ^ätte  445 


SD^ic^  njiber  i^rcn  Sitfen  l^ier  gefeffelt? 
@in  ßü^^n  Bat  ic^,  trenn  ic^  Heiben  fotTte. 

<Bn^'  Qluäfluc^t  foI(^er  Q(rt  nic^t  ängflUc^  auf! 
3)?an  f)3ric^t  öergeBenä  öiel,  nm  ^u  öerfagcn;  450 

2)er  Qlnbre  :^ört  öon  *^((lem  nur  bag  0lein» 

5  )3 1;  i  g  e  n  i  e. 

S'lid^t  SBorte  flnb  e?,  bie  nur  Blenben  fotten; 

5c^  l^aBe  bir  mein  tieffteä  «^erj  entbecft.  ^vttv^ü't-u 

Unb  fagfl  bu  bir  nii^t  felbft,  irie  id)  beni  23ater, 

2)er  2)Jutter,  ben  ©efd^anj^ern  nüc^  entgegen  455 

3Kit  ängjili^en  ©efü^Ien  fernen  nuij, 

2)af  in  ben  alten  »§aUen,  n.^o  bie  Trauer 

SRo^  manchmal  ftide  meinen  Flamen  lif^elt, 

2)ie  S^reube,  trie  nm  eine  0^eugetjorne, 

2)en  fd^önjten  .^ranj  t)on  ^Säul'  an  Fäulen  f^Iinge !  460 

D  fenbetefl  "dm  mid;  auf  (Scf^iffen  ^in ! 

2)u  gäBeft  mir  unb  Wtn  nene0  Seüen. 

^^oaö. 

(^0  !e'^r'  jurücf !   ^i^W,  voa^  bein  ^erj  bi^  ![;eißt, 

Unb  ^ijre  nic^t  bie  Stimme  guteö  ^at^^ 

Unb  ber  SSernunft !   (Sei  ganj  ein  2öei6  nnb  gieO     465 

2)ic(;  ^in  bem  3^rieBe,  ber  bid)  jügetto^ 

©rgreift  nnb  ba^in  ober  bort^in  reift. 

2Benn  i^nen  eine  ^^uft  im  93ufen  Brennt, 

•§ält  i?om  3Serrät^er  fie  fein  ^eilig  Sßanb, 

2)er  fte  bem  ^ater  ober  bem  ®emal;l  470 

Qtuä  langBewil^rten,  treuen  Qtrmen  lotft; 
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Unb  fd^treigt  in  il^rer  Sßruj^  bic  raf^c  ©liit^, 
<Bo  bringt  auf  fie  i?ergeBeng  treu  unb  mächtig 
2)ev  Ue^errebung  golbne  Bintge  loö. 

S  ^  ^  i  g  e  n  i  c. 

©eben!',  o  .^önig,  beineö  ebeln  SBorteä !  475 

SSittfl  bu  mein  Sutraun  fo  ertribern?  2)u 
<S^ienp  Jjor^ereitet,  Qllleä  gu  ijerne^^men. 

5Iuf6  Unget)offte  njar  ic^  nid^t  Bereitet; 

2)0^  fotlt'  ic^'g  aud^  ernjarten;   wn^V  i^  nic^t, 

2)af  ic^  mit  einem  3Bei6e  l^anbeln  ging?  480 

3  ^  ^  i  g  e  n  i  e. 

<Sc^iIt  nic^t,  0  .^önig,  unfer  arm  ©efc^Iec^tl 

9lid^t  ^errlic^  tvie  bie  euern,  a6er  nic^t 

Unebel  ftnb  bie  SSaffen  eineä  2öei6eg. 

©lauB'  t§,  barin  Bin  ic^  bir  ijor^ujie^n, 

2)af  i(^  bein  ®(iicf  mei^r  aU  bu  fetSer  fenne.         485 

2)u  njä^neji,  unBefannt  mit  bir  unb  mir, 

©in  nä^er  Sßanb  trerb'  unä  gum  ®Ui(f  Vereinen, 

23ott  guten  ^Ut^t^,  mt  üott  guten  SSiftenS, 

2)ringft  bu  in  mirf),  baf  ic^  mi(^  fiigen  fott; 

Unb  fcier  bau!'  id^  ben  ©Ottern,  ba§  fte  mir  490 

2)ie  iS'eftigfeit  gegeBen,  biefeä  33iinbnif 

S^idjt  einjugel^en,  ba6  fte  nid^t  geBiftigt. 

^^oag. 
©g  f^ric^t  fein  ©Ott,  e3  fpric^t  bein  eignet  «^er^, 

3  )3  ^  i  g  e  n  i  e. 
@ie  reben  nur  burd^  unfer  ^erj  gu  unS. 
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Unb  ^aB'  id;  fte  ju  :^ören/nid;t  ba0  0le^t?  495 

5  ^  1^  i  g  e  n  i  e. 
@ä  üBerBrauft  ber  ®turm  bie  jarte  ^Stimme, 

3;  ]^  0  a  0, 
2)ie  ^rieftcrin  i?cvnimmt  fte  tro^l  atlelu? 

3  :^  ^  i  g  e  n  i  e. 
SSor  atten  Qtnbevn  nievfe  fie  ber  B'ütft! 

3:  ^  0  a  a. 

^ein  l^eitig  Q(mt  unb  beiu  cjcerBteö  ^led^t 

Q(n  Soöiä  ^if^  Bringt  bidf>  ben  ©Ottern  na^)er        500 

QUö  einen  erbgeBornen  Söilben. 

3  ^  ^  i  g  e  n  i  e, 
SBüf*  i^  nun  baä  33ertraun,  baö  bu  erjvcangft. 

3^  Bin  ein  SKenf^;   unb  Beffer  ift'B,  mx  enben. 

(So  Bleibe  benn  mein  5Öort :   (Sei  ^riefteriu 

2)er  ©ottin,  n^ie  f!e  bi^  erforen  ^at;  505; 

2)od^  mir  üer^ei^'  2)iane,  ba§  id)  il^r 

Sßi%r,  mit  Unrecht  unb  mit  innerm  33orn:urf, 

^ie  alten  D)^fer  üorent^atten  ^a6e! 

Äein  ö^rember  nal)et  gtütfücC;  unferm  Ufer; 

Sßon  QllterS  ^er  ift  i^m  ber  ^ob  genjif.  510 

01ur  bu  i)a\i  mi^  mit  einer  i^reunbti^feit, 

3n  ber  i^  Balb  ber  garten  ^o^ter  SieBe, 

S3atb  ftide  ^leigung  einer  Sßraut  gu  fe^n 
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SKic^  tief  erfreute,  trle  mit  3auB^rBauben 

©efeffelt,  baf  ic^  meiner  $f(icf)t  öergaf,  515 

2)u  l^attefl  mir  bie  <Sinnen  eingetriegt, 

^a§>  2)?urren  meinet  33otf3  öerna^m  i^  nid^t; 

01un  rufen  fle  bie  (^c^ulb  öon  meine6  (5ot;ne0 

g^rii'^Seit'gem  ^obe  lauter  ü6er  mic^. 

Um  beinetiriflen  !^alt'  i(^  Iänv3er  nic^t  520 

2)ie  Sprenge,  bie  ba§  O^fer  bringenb  forbert. 

5  ^  ^  i  g  e  n  i  e. 

Um  meinetividen  l)ah'  id;'§  nie  Bege'Cjrt. 

S)er  mifoerfte^t  bie  «§immlifc^en,  ber  fte 

Sßhitgierig  trä^nt;   er  biegtet  i()nen  nur 

2)ie  eignen  graufamen  ^Begierben  an.  525 

©ntjog  bie  ®i3ttin  mic^  nid^t  feltfl  bem  ^riefler? 

3^r  irar  mein  2)ienfl  anUfommner,  aU  mein  ^ob, 

^^oaä. 

QB  jiemt  ficf)  nic^t  für  un?,  ben  ^eiligen 

®e6rauc^  mit  lei^t  f^eiveglic^er  23ernunft 

0^a^  unferm  <Sinn  jn  beuten  unb  ju  lenfen,  530 

5^^u'  beine  $flic^t,  \<^  irerbe  meine  t^un. 

ßtrei  S^rembe,  bie  roir  in  beä  Uferä  »^ij^leu 

^erftedt  gefunben,  unb  bie  meinem  !^anbe 

S^ic^tö  ®ute3  Bringen,  finb  in  meiner  «§anb. 

W\i  biefen  ne^me  beine  ®5ttin  irieber  535 

3(;r  erjleö,  rec^teä,  Iving'  entOet)rte3  Opfer  1 

3c^  fenbe  fie  ^ier^er;   bu  n:eipt  ben  2)ienji. 
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iBierter  Sluftritt. 

Sv^iS^nie  (aUcin). 
S)u  l^aft  SSoIfen,  gnöMge  Olettcrin, 
^inju^ötlen  unfrf?utbig  33erfolgte, 
Unb  auf  SBinben  bem  c^'rnen  ®efci;irf  fte  540 

5lu3  ben  Qlrmen,  üBer  baS  2J?eer, 
Ue6er  ber  (Srbe  ix)citefle  ©trccfen, 
Unb  tro^in  cä  bir  Qut  bünft,  gu  tragen, 
SSeife  6ifi  bu  unb  fic^^ejl  baä  künftige; 
01lc^t  öorüBer  ij^  bir  ba6  23crgangne,  545 

Unb  bein  SBIicf  rul^t  üUx  ben  2)einen, 
Sie  bein  Si(^t,  baä  SeBen  ber  01ä^te, 
Ueber  ber  (Srbe  rut)et  unb  n^altet. 
D,  enthalte  üom  S3Iut  meine  ^änbe! 
Olimmer  Sringt  eö  (^egen  unb  Sflu^e ;  550 

Unb  bie  ©eflalt  beä  jufäUig  ©rmorbeten 
Sßirb  auf  beä  traurig  unn:iUigen  3)?örber3 
SBöfe  <Stunben  lauern  unb  f^retfen. 
2)enn  bie  UnjterBtic^en  lieSen  ber  2^enfc^en 
SöeitüerBreitete  gute  @efc^Ie(i^ter,  555 

Unb  fie  friflen  ba6  flüchtige  !?eBen 
®erne  bem  «Sterblichen,  irotlen  i^m  gerne 
31;re0  eigenen,  ewigen  »§immet6 
9i)?itgenießenbeö,  frö^tid^eö  5(nfd;aun 
^ine  5öeile  gijnnen  unb  laffen.  560 


ARGUMENT. 

ACT  II. 

Orestes  looks  forward  with  calm  resignation  to  his  ap- 
proaching  death  on  the  altar  of  Diana,  and  he  only  bevvails 
the  fate  of  Pylades.  The  latter,  however,  does  not  give  up 
all  hopes  of  rescue  for  both  of  them,  and  he  encourages  his 
friend  to  look  forward  to  a  new  heroic  career.  Orestes  calls 
up  to  memory  the  days  gone  by,  when  he  had  hoped  to 
accomplish  great  and  noble  deeds  together  with  Pylades ;  but 
as  the  gods  seem  to  have  decreed  the  ruin  of  the  race  of 
Tantalus,  he  is  doomed  to  die  an  inglorious  death.  Pylades 
now  encourages  his  desponding  friend  with  the  hope,  that 
if  he  brings,  according  to  the  command  of  the  gods,  the 
Image  of  Diana  to  Apollo  at  Delphi,  the  united  'noble  pair' 
will  rescue  him  from  the  grasp  of  the  furies.  He  also  inter- 
prets  it  as  a  favourable  omen,  that  there  was  a  priestess  in 
the  temple  of  Diana,  who  restrains  the  cruel  rite  of  human 
sacrifices  by  her  gentle  influence,  and  he  founds  his  hopes 
on  her  nobleness  of  mind.  On  seeing  Iphigenia  approaching, 
he  bids  Orestes  retire,  as  he  wishes  first  to  speak  with  her 
alone.     (Scene  i.) 

Iphigenia  appears,  and  after  unbinding  the  chains  of 
Pylades  asks  him  from  what  race  he  sprang,  and  what  fate 
had  brought  him  hither  with  his  companion.  Pylades  teils 
her  that  they  were  the  sons  of  Adrastus  of  Crete,  and  that 
his  brother,  having  committed  fratricide,  was  now  pursued 
by  the  furies.  Rescue  was,  however,  promised  to  him  in 
the  temple  of  Diana.  Being  asked  about  the  fate  of  Troy, 
Pylades  informs  Iphigenia  of  the  fall  of  the  town,  and  whilst 
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bewailing  the  death  of  many  Greek  heroes,  he  deplores 
the  sad  fate  of  Agamemnon,  who  had  been  killed  by  Cly- 
temnestra  and  Aegisthus.  Iphigenia,  unable  to  listen  any 
longer  to  the  recital  of  the  horrors  which  had  occurred  in 
her  family,  retires  (Sc.  2),  and  Pylades,  surmising  that  the 
priestess  must  have  known  king  Agamemnon,  and  that  she 
must  herseif  be  descended  from  a  noble  race,  is  still  more 
strengthened  in  his  hopes  of  safety. 


3tt)citcr    5lufjuo» 


©rftcr  STuftritt 
Drefi.    $^tat»e3. 

^g  ifl  ber  2öcg  beg  S^obeS,  ben  trir  treten: 

Wit  iebem  «Schritt  n^irb  meine  (Seele  jtitter» 

^[g  ie^  Ql^otlen  Bat,  baö  gräfliche 

©eleit  ber  Olai^egeifter  öon  ber  (Seite 

S3?ir  oBjunetjmen,  fd^ien  er  «^ülf  unb  Olettung        565 

5m  S^emipel  feiner  öielgelieBten  (S^rcefter, 

2)ie  üBer  2!auri3  l}errf(^t,  mit  ^offnungöreic^en, 

©enjiffen  ©ötterrcorten  ju  öerfprec^en; 

Unb  nun  erfüllet  jtc^'g,  ba§  alle  9lot^ 

Wit  meinem  ^eBen  üottig  enben  fott.  570 

SSie  leidet  irirb'ä  mir,  bem  eine  ©ötter^anb 

^aä  »^erj  gufammenbrücft,  ben  <Sinn  BetäuBt, 

2)em  fd^onen  J^i^t  ber  (Sonne  ju  entfagen  1 

Unb  foUen  Qltreug'  ©nfel  in  ber  (Sci)Ia^t 

(fin  flegBefronteä  (Snbe  nid^t  gewinnen,  575 

(SoU  ic^  njie  meine  5l^nen,  njie  mein  33ater 

Q(ta  D^fert'£)ier  im  Sammertobe  Bluten, 

(So  fei  eSl    SBeffer  ^ier  öor  bem  5Utar, 

QIU  im  üenrorfnen  2ßin!el;  wo  bie  0le^e 
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2)er  nnt;i^envanbte  5JicucT)eIm5vber  fief(t.  5S0 

^a^t  mir  fo  lange  9lut;,  il}r  Unterivb'fd)en, 

S)ie  nad;  beut  SBIut  U;v,  baö    öon  meinen  3^vitten 

«^ernieberti'äufelnb  meinen  $fab  t^e^eic^net, 

2Bie  loSgelafne  ^unbe  f^ürenb  l^e^t! 

^ap  mi^,  ic^  fomme  Batb  ju  eud)  l;inaB.  585 

©ag  Ji^ic()t  beg  3^agg  fott  euc^  nic^t  fel;n,  nod;  mid;. 

2)er  ©rbe  fc^öner,  grüner  ^^e^^ic^  fotl 

.^ein  S^ummel^lal  fi'ir  Sarüen  fein.    2) ort  unten 

<Bnä)'  i^  euc^  auf;   bort  Binbet  Qltle  bann 

6itt  glei(^  ©efc^id  in  enj'ge  matte  ^aä)t.  590 

0^ur  bic^,  mein  ^ölabeö,  bic^,  meiner  ©c^ulb 

llnb  meineö  93annS  unfc^ulbigen  ©enoffen, 

SCBie  ungern  ne'^m'  ic^  bic^  in  jeneö  3^rauerlanb 

i^rü^jeitig  mit !    2)ein  Setjen  ober  ^ob 

©iett  mir  aUein  noc^  ^ofnung  ober  8^urc^t.  595 

q}^Iabe6. 

Sd^  Bin  noc^  nid^t,  Drefl-,  n?ie  bu  Bereit, 

3n  jeneö  (Sd^attenreid^  l^inaB^uge^n. 

3c^  finne  noc^,  burc^  bie  yertvorrnen  $fabe, 

©ie  nac^  ber  f^trar^en  SRad}t  ju  fi'i^ren  fc^einen, 

llng  gu  bem  Se6en  n:ieber  aufgunjinben.  600 

3^  ben!e  nic^t  ben  5S!ob;   id)  f!nn'  unb  ^orc^e, 

DB  itit^t  ju  irgenb  einer  froren  dhi^t 

2)ie  ©Otter  Olat^  unb  2ßegc  guBereiten. 

2)er  Xo'o,  gefürchtet  ober  ungefür^tet, 

Äommt  unauf^attfam.     Sffienn  bie  ^riej^erin  605 

(S^on,  unfere  Soden  n:ei^enb  aB^ufd^neiben, 

2)ie  '^anh  er^eBt,  fott  bein'  unb  meine  Oiettung 

SJ^ein  einziger  ©ebanfe  fein.     @rf)eBe 

aSon  biefem  Unmut^  beine  (Seele!    ßwdfdn'o, 
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Sßcfci^Icunivjeil  bu  bie  ®efal;r.    ^i)ßoU  6io 

©ab  unö  ba§  QBort :    im  ^eiligt^um  bev  (sd^iüefler 
(Sei  5!roft  unb  «^ülf  iinb  Oiütffc^r  bir  bereitet, 
^er  ©Otter  SBorte  fmb  nic^t  bo:|3VeIftnnig, 
SEie  ber  ©ebrücfte  ftc  im  Uumut^  n:äl;nt. 

D  r  e  jt. 

^e§  $^eben0  bunHe  2)etfe  breitete  615 

2>ie  SJhitter  fc^ort  mir  um  bag  garte  ^an)ßt, 

Unb  fo  t)ju(^§  icf)  ^erauf,  ein  (Sbenbilb 

^eö  33ater§,  unb  e§  tvar  mein  ftummer  Sßlitf 

(Sin  bittrer  33ornjurf  i^r  unb  i^rem  SSul^Ien. 

9Bic  oft,  rcenn  ftitt  6Ie!tra,  meine  (s^ireper,  620 

5lm  S'euer  in  ber  tiefen  «§aUe  fa^, 

Sprängt'  ic^  beflommen  mic^  an  i^ren  (8^oof 

Unb  jlarrte,  n:ie  fie  bitter  n:einte,  fle 

Wit  grof  en  Qlugen  an !    S)ann  fagte  fie 

23on  unferm  ^ot)en  93ater  öiet.     2Bie  fel^r  625 

SSertangt'  id)  \t)n  gu  fe^^n,  bei  i^m  gu  [ein! 

3^ic^  trünf^t'  ic^  balb  na^  ^roja,  i^n  balb  l^er. 

(So  !am  ber  5^ag  — 

^ijlabeg. 

D  laf  üon  jener  <Stunbe 
(Si^  ^5tlengei]ler  nä^tti^  unterhalten! 
Unä  gebe  bie  ßrinnrung  f^öner  ßeit  630 

3u  frifc^em  ^eibenlaufe  neue  ^raft! 
2)ic  ©Otter  brauchen  monogen  guten  2)iann 
^n  i^rem  ^ienjl  auf  biefer  breiten  (Srbe. 
(Sie  ^aben  noc^  auf  bic^  ^fjä^tt;   fie  gaben 
S^i^  nic^t  bem  23ater  jum  ©eteite  mit,  635 

2)a  er  untriUig  nac^  bem  Drfuä  ging. 
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D  r  e  fl. 

O,  tviir'  icf),  feinen  (Baum  ervjreifenb,  i^MU 
©efülQt ! 

$  1}  t  a  b  e  8. 

®o  f)a6eu  bie,  bic  bid)  cvl;{elten, 
S^ür  m  i  d)  öcfor^t ;   benii  iraö  icl;  ivorbeu  luärc, 
2ßcnn  bu  nicl;t  leBtcft,  fauu  irf;  mir  nid;t  benhn,   640 
2)a  i^  mit  bir  unb  beinctiDitteu  nur 
(2cit  meiner  ^iub^eit  leO'  unb  leOen  mag. 

Orefl. 
©vinnre  mid)  nid)t  jener  fd)önen  2!age, 
2)a  mir  bein  ^^auö  bie  freie  Statte  ga6, 
2)ein  ebler  ©ater  ffug  unb  lieüeöott  645 

2)ic  ^aI6cr[iarrte  juncje  iBlüttje  Vf^^Gte; 
2)a  bu,  ein  immer  munterer  ®efe(le, 
®Iei(^  einem  leidsten,  tninten  (8d)mettevlin3 
Um  eine  bunffe  ^hime,  jeben  ^ag 
Um  mic^  mit  neuem  J^eBen  gaufelteft,  650 

Wit  beinc  ^n^  in  meine  (Seele  f^ieltefl, 
2)a§  ic^,  ijergeffenb  meiner  9lot^,  mit  bir 
3n  rafc^ev  Sugenb  i)ingeriffen  fc^ivärmte. 

^ijIabcS. 
2)a  fing  mein  2e6en  an,  al8  id)  bic^  liebte. 

D  r  e  |1. 
«Sag':   meine  SRot^  Begann,  unb  bu  fpric^fl  n:at;r.  655 
2)aö  ijl  baa  Qlengftüc^e  öon  meinem  ©d^icffaf, 
2)a§  ic^,  ivie  ein  t)er).^e]leter  ^ertrie6ner, 
©e^eimen  ©c^merj  unb  ^ob  im  SBufen  trage; 
2)ap,  wo  ic^  ben  gefunb'ften  Ort  Betrete, 

o 
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©ar  hall  um  mid>  bie  6IiUenbeu  ©eftd^ter  660 

S^en  3cl;mer3eno3ii^  lau^famen  ^ot3  verrat^eii. 

^i?  labe  3. 
^er  i)'iädMle  irär'  iif,  biefen  ^ob  511  fler6en, 
iß3enn  je  beitt  ^au*,  Dreji,  s^ercjiftete. 
^^in  iit  nid^t  immer  nocf?  i:e(l  ä^hit^  unb  Suft? 
lln^  \^uft  iin^  ^ic6c  ftnt  ric  ö'itticjc  665 

3u  großen  ^f^^itcii. 

Ovcji. 

©re§e  ilKitcn?    5a, 
5if  u\n§  tie  3fit,  ba  irir  fte  !:or  uivS  fa^ti. 
®enu  anr  giifammen  oft  bem  ©übe  nac^ 
2^urc6  SBercj'  itnb  ^^ä(cr  rannten  iinb  bereinfl, 
-5(n  -iBriift  unb  Sauft  bem  lieben  Qltn^errn  gtcic^,   670 
3)tit  c^eul  unc»  Sdnvcrt  bem  Ungeheuer  fc, 
2^em  iHäu6er  auf  ber  (S^ur,  5U  jagen  hofften; 
Unb  bann  irir  Q(6enb5  an  ber  n:eiten  (See 
Uns  an  einanber  lef^nenb  ru&ig  fafen, 
2^le  5BelIeu  h^j  ju  unfern  5'ü^en  fpieüen,  675 

2)ie  ®elt  fo  ireit,  fo  offen  r»cr  un»  lag; 
S^a  fu^r  rcoM  6'iner  mancf»mal  nac^  bem  (£d;irert^ 
Unb  fünft'ge  i$!^aten  brangen  irie  bie  «Sterne 
SRingö  um  uns  Ux  unjvi^lig  auä  ber  0lac^t, 

^  ij  I  a  b  e  0. 

Unenbtiit  ifl  bae  2Berf,  ba»  ju  ijotlfü^ren  680 

2)ie  Seele  bringt.     ®ir  möchten  jebe  3^^at 
(so  gro§  gleid>  tbm\,  al$  irie  fie  iräd^ft  unb  tvirb, 
29enn  Sabre  lang  burd»  i^ani^er  unb  ©efdblec^tev 
2^er  3}iiinb  ber  Siebter  )le  !:>erme|»reno  TOtäl^t, 
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a^  Hingt  fo  fc^ön,  irag  unfre  33äter  traten,  G85 

äöenn  eö,  in  ftittcn  Q(6enbfc^attcu  ni^ent», 

2)cr  5iini}lini3  mit  beui  ilou  kr  ^arfe  fc^türft; 

Unb  iraä  ivir  t^un,  ijl,  irie  cö  ibmn  wax, 

33oa  2)h"i^'  imb  eitel  etücftrerf ! 

<2o  laufen  trir  nad;  bem,  ivaä  J:or  unö  fliefjt,         690 

Unb  fld^ten  nic^t  beä  SSegeö,  ben  n?ir  treten, 

Itnb  [ef^en  ne^en  ung  ber  Qt^n^errn  dritte 

Xlnb  il^re»  (Jrbeleknä  (Spuren  fnum. 

SBir  eilen  immer  if^rem  (Begatten  uac^, 

2)er  göttergleic^  in  einer  ireiten  i^erne  695 

^er  ^ergc  ^au)3t  auf  golbnen  3BoIfen  frönt. 

5(^  ^alte  nic^tg  5:on  bem,  ber  "oon  fid)  benft, 

SBie  i^n  ba§  QSolf  i:ieKeid;t  erbeten  möchte; 

Qlllein,  0  5üngling,  banfe  bu  ben  ©ijttern, 

2)ap  fie  fo  frü^  burc^  bic^  fo  i?iel  getrau.  700 


r) 


X  e  \t. 


/"3 


Sßenn  fie  bem  3)ienf(^cn  fro^e  Xi^at  'Bef^eren, 

2)ap  er  ein  Un^^eif  öon  ben  (feinen  n^enbet, 

2)af  er  fein  ö^eic^  'ocxim^xt,  bie  ©renken  fiebert, 

Unb  alte  geinbe  falten  ober  fliel^n, 

2)ann  mag  er  banfen!   S^enn  i^m  ^at  ein  ®ott 

2)eg  ßeSenä  erfte,  leftte  ^uft  gegönnt. 

^lid)  ^ahm  fie  jum  <B^UdjUx  au^erforen, 

3um  Sliörber  meiner  boc^  öerel^rten  ä^utter, 

Unb,  eine  <Sd^anbt^at  fd^inblid}  räd^enb,  mid; 

2)urd^  i^ren  ®inf  gu  ®runb  gerichtet.     ®lauk,     710 

(Sie  l^aten  eä  auf  3;anta(3  '§au§  gerichtet, 

Unb  i^,  ber  Se|te,  fott  nid^t  fc^nilbloa,  foll 

ffli^t  e^renijoU  t»ergehi. 

D  2 


36  3  p()  ige  nie  auf  ^auriö. 

2)ie  ©öttcr  rä^en 
2)er  SSäter  9)iiffet§at  nic^t  an  bem  (So^u; 
©in  Seglic^er,  gut  ober  Böfe,  nimmt  715 

<Bi(i)  feineu  !^ot)u  mit  feiner  Xt)at  ijimrcg. 
©§  er6t  ber  dltern  ®egen,  nid;t  i§r  5'Iuc^. 

D  r  e  |l. 
Un3  fu'^rt  i^r  (segen,  biinft  mic^),  nic^t  ^ier'^er. 

2)0^  n:enigfien§  ber  l^o^en  ©ßtter  SBide. 

D  r  e  |1. 
©0  ift'ö  i§r  QSifte  beun,  ber  \uv$  öerbert^t.  720 

«PijIabeS. 

2^u',  trnä  fte  bir  geBieten,  unb  entarte! 

Sßringft  bu  bie  6cE)n:efter  ju  Qt^oKen  ^in, 

Unb  trot)nen  SBeibe  bann  ijereint  ju  2)el^^^i, 

23eret)rt  öon  einem  33oIf,  baö  ebel  benft, 

<Bo  irirb  für  biefe  X^at  'i^a^  ^o^e  ^aar  725 

2)ir  gndbig  fein,  fie  iverben  auä  ber  ^anb 

2)er  Unterirb'fctjen  bid;  erretten.     «Sc^on 

3n  biefen  ijeil'gen  «§ain  tragt  feine  fic^. 

Drefl. 

<Bo  l^aB'  ic^  nrenigflenä  geru^'gen  3:'ob. 

$^Iabeg. 

®anj  anberä  ben!'  id),  unb  nic^t  ungefd)icft  730 

^a6'  ic^  ba§  fd^on  ®efc^el)ne  mit  bem  ^imft'gen 
23er6unben  unb  im  <Stitten  aufgelegt. 
55ieUeic^t  reift  in  ber  ©ijtter  Otat^  fc^on  lange 


2.  5luf5ug,  I.  5(uftritt.  37 

fj)a0  gro^e  2ßcrf.    2)iana  fet)net  fid) 

9Son  biefcm  rau{)en  Ufer  ber  ©arBareit  735 

Itnb  i:£)reit  Blut'gcrt  33ienfc^enopfern  treg. 

SBir  tüaren  ju  ber  fc^onen  ^§at  kftimmt, 

Hn§  irii'b  fie  auferlegt,  iinb  feltfam  fiiib 

5Bir  nn  ber  Pforte  fd)on  gej»:ungen  i^ier. 

D  r  e  ft. 
2)Zit  fettner  ^imfl  flid^fl  bu  ber  ©otter  Olat^  740 

Unb  bellte  Qöiinfd;e  fing  in  ^inä  ^ufammen. 

q}i)Iabeg. 
SBa^  ifi  beä  9)teufd;en  ,^Iugt;eit,  trenn  fie  nidjt 
Qhif  Sener  SBitten  bro6en  ac^tenb  laufest? 
3u  einer  fc^n:eren  Xt)at  Beruft  ein  ®ott 
^en  eblen  33?ann,  ber  t)iel  öerbrad),  unb  legt  745 

3^m  auf,  n?aS  unö  iinnti3glic^  fc^eint  ju  cnben. 
©§  fiegt  ber  ^elb,  unb  Büjjenb  bienet  er 
2)en  ©Ottern  unb  ber  SBelt,  bic  i^n  tiere^rt. 

O  r  e  ji. 
Sßin  id;  Benimmt,  ^u  Ie6en  unb  5U  ^anbeln, 
(So  nel;m'  ein  ©Ott  öon  meiner  fd;iveren  (Stirn      750 
^en  ©t^iüinbet  ireg,  ber  auf  beut  fc^Iii^frigen, 
«Wit  2)hitter6Iut  Befprengten  ^4>fabe  fort 
WUdi}  ju  ben  3^obten  reift  I    (^r  trodne  gnäbig 
2)ie  CueUe,  bie,  mir  auö  ber  3}?utter  Sßunben 
Entgegen  fprubelnb,  eivig  mic^  Beftedt!  755 

^  i?  I  a  b  e  g. 

©rn^art'  e§  ruhiger!  2)u  me^rfi  ba§  liefet 
Unb  nimmfl  baä  Qtmt  ber  S'urien  auf  bic^. 
J;Jap  mic^  nur  fmnen,  Hei6c  pitt!   ^nh^t, 


r 
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9Bebarf'ö  gur  ^§at  Vereinter  .^rdfte,  bann 

Oluf  ic^  bic^  auf,  unb  3Beibe  fc^reiten  rrir  760 

a['tit  üBerlcijtcr  M.ü^ni)dt  jur  SSoüenbung. 

Dreft. 
3c^  ^öt'  Ulijffen  reben. 

qß5?Iabe§. 
«Spotte  nidjtl 
(Sin  Seglic^cr  mu§  feinen  -gelben  irä^Ien, 
2)em  er  bie  ®ege  gum  Dlijm^  ^inauf 
(Si^  nac^arBeitet.     ^a^  eä  mic^  gefiei^n  :  765 

SD^ir  fd^einen  Sijl  unb  ^lug'Ejeit  nic^t  ben  33?ann 
3u  f^änben,  ber  ftc^  Juanen  ^^aten  n:ei^t. 

Oreft. 
S^  fcf;a|e  ben,  bev  ta^^fer  i|l  unb  g'rab 

a^i^Iabeg. 

©vum  f^aV  id)  feinen  ^ai^  i?on  bir  öerlangt. 

(Sd^on  i]l  ein  (Schritt  get:^an.    ^on  unfern  2ßäcl)tern  770 

«!^a6'  ic^  U^i)ix  gar  33ieleö  au^gelocft. 

5d^  ireiß,  ein  frembe?,  gottergteicfieS  Sei6 

^iUt  jeneö  Hutige  ®efc|  gefeffelt; 

(5in  reincö  ^erj  unb  91>ei(nauci)  unb  ©e^et 

^Bringt  fte  ben  ©Ottern  bar.     2J?an  riit?met  ^0^      775 

2;ie  ©ütige;   man  glaubet,  fte  entf^jringe 

33om  (Stamm  ber  Qlmajonen,  fei  gef(o^n, 

Um  einem  großen  Un^^eil  5U  entge^n. 

Cr  eil. 
(5ö  fc^eint,  i:^r  lic^teS  üiü^  öertor  bie  ^raft 
2)ur(^  beö  23er6re^erg  SRäi^e,  ben  ber  ?yh«c^  7S0 

2Bie  eine  keite  iJkc^t  öerfolgt  unb  cecft. 


2.  5hif5iU3,  2.  5(uftiitt.  39 

5)ic  fromme  SBIutijier  loft  bcn  alten  3Bvfluc^ 

SSou  feinen  Steffeln  Io8,  ung  jn  öerberben. 

2)er  tcilbe  (Sinn  beä  »^önigg  tobtet  nnä; 

©in  9iBei6  trirb  unä  nid^t  retten,  trenn  er  jürnt.    785 

^i)  labe  ei. 

SSo^t  «n?,  ba^  c8  ein  SBeiB  ift!   2)enn  ein  SWann,') 

5)er  tiefte  feI6|l,  geivo'finet  feinen  ©eift 

5(n  ©raufamfeit  unb  madjt  \i(ij  axiäj  jufe|t 

5tuS  bem,  ivaä  er  öerat)fcf)ent,  ein  ®efe|, 

SCBirb  au3  ©etvo^ntjeit  ^art  nnb  fafl  un!enntli(^.     790 

5lf(ein  ein  S^'BeiB  Bleibt  fiat  auf  (Einern  Sinn, 

5)en  fte  Qc\i\^i.    S)u  rerf^nefl  fidlerer 

5(uf  fie  im  ©Uten  ivie  im  33ii)fen.  —  <Bt\U\ 

Sie  fommt;   lap  unä  attein!    Sd;  barf  nid;t  gleic^ 

3^r  unfre  0]amen  nennen,  unfer  S^idfol  795 

^lic^t  ot)ne  O^iidf^alt  i^r  i?ertrnun.     5)u  gel;|l, 

Unb  e^'  fie  mit  bir  f^Jvic^t,  treff'  ic^  bic^  noc^. 


3it)e(ter  5luftritt. 

3  ^  ^  i  g  e  n  i  e. 

Sßof)er  bu  feift  unb  !ommfi,  0  B^vembling,  fvric^! 

2)iir  fc^eint  eö,  bag  ic^  e^^er  einem  ©riec^^en 

%IB  einem  Scijtf)en  bic^  öergleid^en  fott,  800 

(Sie  nimmt  i^m  bie  Letten  ab.) 
©efä^rlic^  ift  bie  g'reit^eit,  bie  ic^  geBe; 
2>ie  ©Otter  n?enben  aB,  iroS  eu^  Bebro^tl 


4Ö  Sp^ig^iiic  auf  Xauriö. 

O  füpe  (stimme!   SSIcltvittfommnet  ^on 

2)ev  iWutterfprad/  in  einem  fvemben  l^anbe! 

2)eö  önterlicf;en  «OafenS  t^Iaue  SBenje  805 

^e^'  i^  ©efangner  neu  rciüfommen  nrieber 

3Sor  meinen  klugen.     Sa§  bir  biefe  fcube 

SSerftc^ern,  baf  anä)  i^  ein  ©rieche  bin! 

3Sergeffen  l)aW  iä)  einen  QtugenHicf, 

3Bie  fet)r  ict)  bein  lu'bavf,  unb  meinen  ®eifl  810 

2)er  ^errtic^en  Grfcl;einuncj  ^ugeivenbet. 

D  fage,  irenn  bir  ein  33erl;än3niß  nic^t 

2)te  5i^i)3^e  fd^lie^t,  au§  irelc^em  unfrer  (Stämme 

2)u  beine  göttercjleicf^e  ^ev!unft  iÄi)l\tl 

3  ^  :^  i  g  e  n  i  e. 
S)ie  ^riefierin,  ijon  il;rer  ©ottin  felOfl  S15 

©eivä^Iet  unb  get^eillgt,  fprid)t  mit  bir. 
2)a§  Ia§  bir  g'niujen !  <Sage,  irer  bu  feifl 
Unb  irelc^  unfelig  n:altenbe§  ©efc^ic! 
2)Jit  bem  ©efä^rten  bid;  ^ner^er  geBradjt. 

^  i)  I  a  b  e  ?. 

Seic^^t  fann  id)  bir  erjä(;Ien,  ivelc^  ein  IteM  820 

Wlit  laftenber  ©efettfcl^aft  un3  ijerfolgt. 

O,  fonnteft  bu  ber  Hoffnung  frot;en  SBficf 

Un§  aud)  fo  leidet,  bu  ©ottlic^e,  geiviU)ren ! 

^Iu6  ^reta  finb  irir,  (2ö§ne  beö  Qlbrafic^ ; 

3d)  Un  ber  jüngfle,  ^e)}^aInS  genannt,  825 

Itnb  er  !^aobama§,  ber  ältefte 

2)eö  «^aufeg.    3^^i[rt}fii  1^"^  f^^nb  raul^  unb  ivilb 

©in  mittlerer,  unb  trennte  fc^on  im  (B^id 

2)er  erftcn  Sugenb  Ginigfeit  unt)  :i^uft. 


2.  ^in\m>  2.  ^In^txitt.  41 

©claffeu  folgten  mx  ber  3Kutter  SBorten,  S30 

©0  lang  bcä  Jßatevg  ^vaft  üor  ^voja  pritt; 

^oc^  aU  er  Beutereid)  jurücfe  fani 

Hub  furj  bnrauf  öerf(l;ieb,  ba  trennte  t^alb 

2)er  (Streit  um  Qfleic^  unb  (Sr{)e  bie  ©efc^tvificr. 

Sd;  neigte  mid;  jum  ält'ften,    (Ex  erfd;Iug  835 

2)en  aSruber.    Hm  ber  3Srutfc()uIb  n^ifien  treibt 

2)10  S^urie  gewaltig  i^n  um^^er. 

2)Dd;  biefem  trilben  Ufer  fenbet  un§ 

^i^^oUf  ber  2)el^l)ifd)e,  mit  Hoffnung  ju. 

3m  ^em^^el  feiner  (Bäjwtfkx  l)ieß  er  un3  840 

5)er  ^ülfe  fegengöolTe  «^anb  encarten. 

©efangen  ftnb  irir  unb  ^ierl;er  geBrad;t, 

Unb  bir  aU  D)3fer  bargefteHt.    3)u  tveißt'ä. 

3  ^  ^  i  g  e  n  i  e. 
ö^iel  S^roia?    ^()eurer  2)?ann,  öerrid;r'  eö  mir! 

^  1}  I  a  b  e  6. 
(Sä  liegt.    D  fid^re  bu  unä  Sflettung  gu!  845 

SBefc^leunige  bie  ^ütfe,  bie  ein  ©Ott 
33erf))rac^  !    ßrBarme  meinet  SBruberö  bid; ! 
D,  fag'  i:^m  Mb  ein  guteö,  ^olbeö  Sort; 
2)od)  fd;one  feiner,  n?enn  bu  mit  i(;m  fprid;|l, 
2)a6  BittMd;  eifrig;   benn  eö  tüirb  gar  leicht  850 

2)urd)  B^reub'  unb  ©d^mer^  unb  burd;  Erinnerung 
@ein  3nncrfle§  ergrifen  unb  jerrüttet. 
(Sin  fieberhafter  5öa{;nftnn  fättt  il;n  an, 
Unb  feine  fc^öne,  freie  <SeeIe  n:irb 
2)en  Furien  gum  9iau6e  l;ingegeten.  8^s 

3  ^  ^  i  g  e  n  i  e. 
(£0  gro§  bein  Ungtüd  \\t,  Befdjnrör'  id;  bid), 
QSergifi  e«,  U§>  bu  mir  genug  get(;an ! 


42  3 pf) ige  nie   auf  Xauti0. 

2)ic  '^ot)c  ^tabt,  bie  gc^en  lange  ^af)xe 

2)em  ganzen  ^cer  bcr  ©rieben  iclbcrftanb, 

SJicgt  nun  im  ^c^utte,  ficigt  nic^t  njiebcr  auf.         860 

^oc^  manche  ©rdkr  unfrer  Sßejien  t)cipen 

Unö  an  ba§  Ufer  ber  2ßar6aren  benfen.  • 

^(d^itt  liegt  bort  mit  feinem  fd^önen  ?yreunbe. 

S  ^  ^  i  g  e  n  i  e. 
<Bo  feib  i^r  ©otterBifber  auc^  ju  <8tau6! 

q}!9labeg. 
Qluc=^  ^atamebcS,  Qljar  ^^elamon^,  865 

@ie  fa^'n  beö  3}aterlanbeä  XaQ  ni^t  uneber. 

3  ^  ^  i  g  e  n  i  e  (für  fic^). 

^r  fc^ti^eigt  ^on  meinem  33ater,  nennt  i^n  n'idjt 
W\t  ben  ^rfc^Iagnen.     3a!    dx  hbt  mir  noc^I 
3c^  n:erb'  i^n  fe^n !    D  ^offe,  lieBe»  ^erj  1 

^ijIab'cS. 
2)0^  fetig  fmb  bic  ^aufenbc,  bie  jlar6ctt  870 

2)en  tittcrfü^en  3^ob  öon  iVeinbe^^anb ! 
S)enn  iviifie  Sct^vecfcn  unb  ein  traurig  Snbc 
^at  ben  9flürffe:^renben  flatt  be§  ^rium^j^ä 
^irt  feinblic^  aufgebrachter  ©Ott  bereitet» 
,^ommt  benn  ber  2^enfc^en  (Stimme  nic^t  §u  eucl;?     875 
<Bo  treit  fie  reic!^t,  trägt  fie  ben  ^ni  um^er 
3ßon  unerhörten  3^§aten,  bie  gefc^at^n. 
@o  i[t  ber  Sommer,  ber  3[)tijcenenö  '^nütn 
SKit  immer  trieberi)olten  ^eufjern  füüt, 
^ir  ein  ©e^eimnip?  —  ^lijtämneftra  l\-[t  S80 

mt  J&ülf  iegip^enS  ben  ©ema^t  kriicft, 


2.  Sliifui^,  2.  -2Iufiiitt.  43 

Qlm  Xa^t  feiner  iRücf fetr  itn  ermcrtei  I  — 

5a,  tu  !:erebrcft  tiefe?  c^eni>5c  JDaiie  I 

5*  fc^'  ce,  bcine  3Bruü  ^e!ämrä  cer^eSen« 

^a«  uncnrartet  uu^eteure  -Scrt.  885 

3Bifi  hl  hc  -iocttcr  eines  ^reuntie  ?    -^ift 

S:u  nactf'arli*  in  tiefer  Statt  ^eScren? 

iJ3erHr3  ee  nictt  unt  rectne  mir"5  nictt  511, 

2;ap  ic^  ter  (Eqle  tiefe  ©räuel  melbc! 

3  V  t  i  ß  e  n  i  e. 
Sa^'  an,  rcie  n:art  tic  fc^a-cre  ^tat  ccd^radu?      890 

^Jijlate?. 

5[m  3!agc  feiner  5tnfunft,  ba  ter  ^^cnig, 

2?om  3BaD  erqui(ft  unb  tutig,  fein  dJeiranb 

5(u§  ber  ©emaHin  «i^anb  rerlan^ent,  ftie^, 

©arf  tie  -2}erberHictc  ein  faltenreich 

Unt  fünftliit  fict  rerivirrenbes  ©eirefe  S95 

3bm  auf  tie  Sd-niltern,  um  bas  etle  -öau;.n; 

Unb  ba  er  n:ic  rcn  einem  i'1e|e  fict 

23er.3e6en5  ju  eniiticfeln  ftrehe,  fctlu^ 

-^(evjiftb  ibn,  bcr  Q3crrät^cr,  unt  rertüflt 

©iUij  ju  tiu  Letten  tiefer  ^rc^e  o'üvft.  500 

3  i^  t  i  i3  e  n  i  e. 
Unb  iveld'en  ^>-cbn  crHelt  ter  i'^iitccrfci-rcruc  ? 

-^^ !?  I  a  t  e  5. 
Gin  -ÜRciit  unt  Qrcrie,  ba^  er  fdcn  Uü^, 

3  ^  i  i  9  e  n  i  e. 
<zo  trieb  ;ur  3ctantt^at  eine  H\c  iüuft? 

>l^  ?  l  a  b  e  ^. 
Unt  einer  alten  Oiaie  tief  ©efütU 
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5  :^  ^  i  3  e  n  i  e. 
Unb  \vk  Beleibigtc  ber  Jlcniß  f!e?  905 

2^it  fc^trcrcr  ^f)cit,  bie,  rrenn  ßnt[cl;ulbißung 
5)cg  SJZorbcg  icäre,  fie  ent[d)ulbu]te. 
SRad}  Qdiliö  locft'  er  fie  iiub  6raci;te  bort, 
Qdä  eine  ©ott^^eit  ftc^  ber  ©rled)cn  i^a'^rt 
3)Ht  ungcftümen  Söiuben  tribevfe|te,  910 

2)ie  ält'fle  3^od)ter,  S^^l^igenien, 
25or  ben  QUtar  2)ianen§,  unb  jie  fiet 
'         (Sin  Blutig  D^^fer  für  ber  ©riechen  »^eiL 
5)ie§,  fagt  man,  I;at  i^^r  einen  SSibenvitten 
(So  tief  in'g  «§erj  geprägt,  bag  fie  bem  SBerSen      915 
^{egifi^cng  fic^  ergab  unb  ben  ©ema^t 
2)(it  01e|en  be6  23erber6eng  felOfl  umfd;Iang. 

5  ^  :^  i  g  e  n  i  e  (fx^  yer:^üf[enb). 

©ä  ifl  genug!    ©u  n^irfi  mic^  trieberfe^n. 

^i^IabeS  (aaein). 

23on  bem  ©efc^id  be§  ,^onig6l;aufeg  fc^eint 

(2ie  tief  geri'ifjrt.     3Ber  fie  auc^  immer  [ei,  920 

€0  Ht  fie  fe(6ji  ben  ^^önig  irotyi  gefannt, 

Unb  ift,  ju  unferm  ©ti'icf,  au§  l;o^^em  ^^aufc 

«!&iert)er  öerfauft.     9^ur  ftiße,  liet^eä  ^er^, 

Unb  laf  bem  <Stern  ber  »i^offnung,  ber  uuo  I^inft, 

3)Jit  fro^^m  2)iutl;  un§  füig  cntgevjenfteuern !  925 


ARGUMENT. 


ACT  ni. 


In  loosening  the  bonds  of  Orestes,  Iphigenia  bewails  the 
hopeless  doom  of  the  strangers,  whose  aspect  recalls  to  her 
mind  the  Image  of  Greek  heroes.  Being  asked  to  conclude 
his  brother's  tale,  he  teils  her  that  both  Orestes  and  Electra 
survive ;  but  the  former,  having  slain  his  mother  Clytemnestra, 
in  Order  to  avenge  his  father's  death,  was  now  pursued  by 
the  furies.  He  then  reveals  to  Iphigenia  that  he  himself 
is  Orestes,  and  after  imploring  her  to  save  his  friend  and 
to  return  with  the  latter  to  Greece,  he  withdraws.  Iphi- 
genia fervently  expresses  her  thanks  to  the  gods  for  having 
granted  to  her  the  fulfilment  of  her  ardent  desire  to  behold 
her  brother,  and  when  Orestes  again  approaches  her,  she 
reveals  to  him  that  she  is  his  sister  Iphigenia,  and  endeavours 
to  inspire  him  with  hope.  Orestes  is  first  unwilling  to 
believe  her,  but  when  he  is  convinced  that  she  is  Iphi- 
genia, he  only  sees  despondingly  a  decree  of  relentless  fate 
in  the  circumstance,  that  his  own  sister  was  destined  to 
slay  him  on  the  altar  of  Diana.  He  sinks  down  exhausted, 
and  Iphigenia  retires  to  seek  the  aid  of  Pylades  (Scene  i). 

When  Orestes  recovers  from  his  swoon  he  believes  to  be 
in  the  realm  of  the  dead,  and  in  his  vision  he  beholds  the 
spirits  of  his  ancestors  and  his  reconciled  parents  (Scene  2), 
and  when  Pylades  and  Iphigenia  appear  he  greets  them  as 
shades,  who  have  descended,  like  himself,  to  the  realm  of 
Pluto.  Iphigenia  addresses  a  prayer  to  Apollo  and  Diana 
to  free  her  brother  from  delusion,  and  Pylades  admonishes 
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him  to  collect  himself  and  to  recognise  them  as  Uving  beings, 
so  that  their  safe  return  might  not  be  endangered.  The 
veil  of  delusion  seems  now  to  vanish  from  the  eyes  of 
Orestes,  and  he  feels  that  the  dread  Eumenides  have  left 
him.  He  is  restored  to  new  life,  and  Pylades  urges  him  and 
Iphigenia  to  quick  counsel  and  resolve.     (Scene  3), 


S)  ritt  er  ^iifittd« 


Gvfter  Sluftritt. 

S^j'^iöenie.    Dvefi. 

3 ))  ^  i  g  e  u  i  c. 
Unglütflid^er,  i(^  löfe  bcinc  SSanbe 
3um  3fi£^ftt  fin^ö  fc^mcrglic^ern  ©efc^icfä. 
2)ie  S^rci^eit,  bic  bag  »^eilüjt^um  getvä^rt, 
3ft,  tvne  bcr  le^tc  lichte  Mnx^Uid 
2)cö  f^trer  ^rfranftcn,  3^obeä6ote.    0Zod^  930 

^ann  i(^  e6  mir  iinb  barf  eö  mir  nid;t  fagen, 
^a§  i^r  öerloreu  feib!    5Bie  fönnt'  ic!^  eu^ 
SDiit  mörberifc^er  «^anb  bcm  ^obe  treiben? 
Unb  0Zicmanb,  trer  cä  fei,  barf  euer  '^axipt, 
<Bo  lang'  ic^  ^rieflerin  ^ianenä  Un,  935 

SÖerii^ren.    ©0^  i^enveigr'  i^  jene  $f(id;t, 
5öic  fie  ber  aufgettracl^te  ^önig  forbert, 
<Bo  voäi)lt  er  eine  meiner  Sungfraun  mir 
3ur  ü'olgerin,  nnb  ic^  öermag  alöbann 
SKit  Reifem  Sßunfc^  allein  euc^  Beijupe^n.  940 

D  ttjert^er  !Qanbömann!   (Selbft  ber  le|te  ^m(f)t, 
2)er  an  ben  »^erb  ber  33aterg5tter  fireifte, 
Sft  «nS  in  frembem  l^anbe  ^ocfjn^illfommen : 
5ßie  foCl  icl;  euc^  genug  mit  S^reub'  nnb  «Segen 
Gm^fangen,  bie  i^r  mir  bag  SBilb  ber  gelben,         945 
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S)ie  i(^  öon  Gftern  ^er  öere^ren  lernte, 

(Jntijegentrincjet  unb  baä  innre  ^erj 

2)tit  neuer,  fc^öner  ^offnuuij  fd)meic^elnb  ln6et  1 

Dreft. 
SSerHroft  bu  beincn  Dramen,  belne  «§er!unft 
2)Ht  flugem  33or[a|?    Ober  barf  ic^  n:iffen,  950 

©er  mir,  gteic^  einer  «öimmlifd^en,  ^ecjecjnet? 

5  ^  ^  i  g  e  n  i  e. 
2)u  fotljl  niid^  fennen.     3e|o  fag'  mir  an, 
2öaö  id)  nur  fyitS  öon  beineui  trüber  t?örte, 
2)a§  ©nbe  berer,  bie,  öon  ^^roja  !e"^renb, 
(J'in  ^arte^,  nnern:arteteä  ®efcl;icf  955 

^iii^  i^rer  3Sof)nung  (Sc^tveUe  ftumm  em^jfing. 
3n:ar  n:arb  ic^  juntj  an  biefen  Stranb  geführt; 
2)oc^  n:o^l  erinnr'  ic^  mid;  beS  fd^euen  9ßli(f0, 
2)en  icl;  mit  (Staunen  nnb  mit  SBangigfeit 
5(uf  jene  ^^elben  n:arf.     Sie  jogen  aiiQ,  960 

Q([6  :^ätte  ber  Dll}mp  firf)  aufgetljan 
Unb  bie  ©efialten  ber  erlauchten  3Sonvelt 
3um  (Sd)recfen  3tion'ö  ^era%fenbet, 
Unb  -^(gamemnon  ti^ar  vor  Q(T(en  Ijnxlici}, 
O  fage  mirl — (5r  fiel,  fein  «§auö   :6etretenb,  965 

S^'urc^  feiner  ö^-rauen  unb  Q(egip^ena  ^ücfe? 

Drefi. 
2)u  fagft'g! 

2BeT^  bir,  nnfeligeö  SKi^cen! 
eo  I;a-6en  5:antala   (Snfel  Shi^  auf  glu^ 
a)iit  i?ot(en  voilr^tn  ^dnben  auSgefät 
Unb,  gleid;  bem  Unfraut,  tviipe  «Häupter  fd;fittetnb  970 
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Unb  taufenbfält'i3en  <^ameu  um  ftc^  |lreuenb, 

5>eii  Jtiubeöfinbevn  iiaf)5?cncaubte  SJi'örber 

3ur  t\v\}cn  SGöed^felanit^  ct'^cwBt!  —  (Sntl;üfte, 

2ßa6  tion  ber  Olebe  beincä  Sßruberö  fc^nett 

2)ie  B'infierni^  bcä  ©d^recfenS  mir  ijcrbccfte!  975 

SBie  ifl  beö  gvojjeu  (Stammet  le^tcr  (So^n, 

5)iu^  l^olbe  Jlinb,  Bcftimmt  beö  ^atevä  Oiäc^cr 

2)crcinfl:  ^u  fein,  \vk  ift  Drefl  bem  Xai},^ 

2)c8  SBIutä  cntijaiU3cn?    «§at  ein  gleich  ©efc^itf 

SKit  bcö  Q(t?evnu0  fielen  it)u  umfct^luiujcu  ?  980 

3fl  er  gerettet?    :eeh  er?    mt  eieftra? 

Dreft. 
^ie  leBen. 

5  ^  "^  i  g  e  n  { e. 

©olbne  ®onne,  leil^e  mir 
I)ie  fc^onflcu  @trat)Ien,  lege  fle  ^iim  2)anf 
aSor  Sooiö  ^§roul  5)eim  ic^  6in  arm  unb  |inmm. 

Drefl. 
Söifl  bu  gafifreunbtic^  bi^em  ,Eönigä^aufe,  985 

SBift  bu  mit  nähern  SBanben  if)m  öer6unben, 
Sßie  beine  fc^öne  ??reube  mir  öerrät^, 
<Bo  f)änbige  bein  ^erj  unb  ^aW  eö  fefl! 
3)enn  unerträgti^  mu§  bem  B^rö^tic^en 
^in  jät?cr  3Riicffa((  in  bie  6cl;mer,;5eu  fein.  990 

2)u  icei^t  nur,  mevf  id;,  -^(gamemnonö  Iod. 

5  ^1 1)  i  g  e  n  i  e. 
^aW  ic^  an  biefer  9Zac^ri^t  nic^t  genug? 

Oreff. 
^u  ^aji  beS  ©räuelö  «^^älfte  nur  erfa'brcn. 

£ 
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2öag  füvc^t'  ic^  noc^?    Oxqt,  öfeftra  Ictjen. 

Dxt% 
Uub  füvcf;te|l  bu  für  Äl^tämnefiren  nid;t§?  995 

3  ^  :f)  i  g  e  n  i  e. 
(Bk  rettet  ireber  Hoffnung,  ireber  isuxäjt 

D  r  e  1I. 
Qdid;  fc^leb  fie  auS  beut  Ji^vinb  ber  ^ojfnung  ab, 

5  :p  ^  i  g  e  n  i  e. 
S3ergD§  fie  reuig  toüt^enb  felBft  \i)x  QBIiit? 

Drep, 
SRein,  boc^  i^r  eigen  -Sßlut  gaB  i^r  ben  ^ob. 

3  ^  ^  i  g  e  n  i  e. 

(Bpxi^  beutlic^er,  ba^  i(^  iüc()t  länger  jinne !  1000 

5)ie  Uugeiripbeit  fclilägt  mir  taufenbfältig 
2)ie  bunfeln  (Sd)tviugen  um  ba»  (mnge  ^aupt. 

Dreji. 

(Bo  Batzen  mid)  bie  ©ötter  nu6erfe^m  ^ 

3um  SBoten  einer  ^i^ai,  bie  id;  fo  gern 

3nö  ffangloe-bum^-^fe  »^otvienreid)  ber  9']ad)t  1005 

S^erkrgen  mod^te?     SBiber  meinen  35if{en 

Btcingt  mid)  bein  l^olber  Si'iunb;   nüein  er  barf 

QIuc^  etiraS  (Sdjmcrjlid}^  forbern  unb  erKUt'ö. 

-Q(m  3^age,  ba  ber  Q3ater  fief,  i?er6arg 

(ileftra  rcttenb  it)ren  -33ruber;   6trDpInu§,  loio 

S)e§  23ater§  <S^\vä\)tx,  naljm  \i)n  iviKig  auf, 

(^r^og  i(;n  neben  feinem  eignen  <Bol)m, 
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5)ev,  ^l^tabeö  genannt,  bie  frf^önflcn  9Banbc 

5^'cr  5rcunbfd;aft  um  bcn  -^(ncjcfommnen  fnupftc. 

Hub  irie  fic  trud^fcn,  ivuc^ö  in  ii)xtx  @eele  1015 

2)ic  Brenucnbc  SBcgier,  beä  t^onüjö  Xo'd 

3u  tacken.    Uni?crfe!)cn,  frcmb  gefleibct, 

(^vveirf^en  ftc  2)ciKcn,  aU  t^räd^ten  fte 

5)ie  ^rauernac()vid;t  üon  Dreftenö  ^obc 

SOtit  feiner  Qlfc^e.     ^Dl;t  emipfänijet  fie  1020 

2)ie  .Königin;   fte  treten  in  ba§  «§auä. 

(SIeftren  giett  Drejl  fid)  ju  ernennen; 

(Sie  ^läft  ber  ^ad]^  Breuer  in  i^m  auf, 

2)aö  yor  ber  3)iutter  l^eiCgcr  ©egemrart 

5n  fic^  guriicfgeBrannt  war,     (£title  fii^rt  1025 

(Sie  i!^n  jum  Orte,  ti;o  fein  33ater  fiel, 

2ßo  eine  alte  leichte  (S:pur  beö  fre^ 

SSergo^nen  Sßluteö  oft  geirafc^nen  Sßoben 

W\.t  Blaffen,  a^nunggüoUen  (Streifen  färOte, 

Wit  il;rer  S'euerjunge  fct}ilberte  1030 

(Sie  jeben  Itmjtanb  ber  t)err netten  ^i)atf 

3^r  !nec^tif(^   elenb  burc^gekad)teg  2ekn, 

2)en  Uekrmut^  ber  gtiicflict^en  SSerrät^er, 

Xlnb  bie  ©efa^ren,  bie  nun  ber  ©efc^trifler 

S3on  einer  fliefgeivorbnen  2)iutter  ivarteten. —         1035 

«§ier  brang  fie  jenen  alten  5)olc^  i§m  auf, 

2)er  fc&on  in  ^antalö  ^aufe  grimmig  tcütt^ete, 

Unb  ,K(ijtämncftra  fiel  bur^  (Sol^neö  ^anb. 

3  ^  t)  i  g  e  n  i  e» 

Uniler6Iid)e,  bie  i^r  ben  reinen  ^ag 
5luf  immer  neuen  SBoIfen  feiig  leBet,  1040 

^aU  iijx  nur  barnm  mi^  fo  man(!^cö  %l)x 
33on  3Kenfc^en  aKjefonbert,  mic^  fo  waf) 

£  2 
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9Bci  cud)  i3c^a(ten,  mir  bie  finblic^c 

93ef(^äftigung,  beö  l^eil'gctt  S'eucrg  ®iut1) 

3u  näf)rcn,  aufijetragen,  meine  (Seele  1045 

5)er  ö'Iamme  gteid)  in  ew'cjer^  frommer  Jllar^eit 

3u  euern  äöo^nnngen  l;inanfgejogen, 

2)flf  i^  nnr  meineä  «^aufe6  ©ränel  fpäter 

Unb  tiefer  füt)Ien  fotltc?  —  (sage  mir 

93om  Unglücffergen !   (S^ri^  mir  i?on  Drefl!        1050 

Dreft. 

D  fonnte  man  öon  feinem  3^obe  f)?rec^en ! 

9Bie  gd^renb  ftieg  auS  ber  ©rfc^Iagnen  93Iut 

2)er  2)Zutter  ©eifl 

Unb  ruft  ber  S^ac^t  uralten  3^o^tern  ju: 

„Sa^  nid^t  ben  SWuttermorber  entfüe^n!  1055 

33erfDlgt  'i^m  33erBrecl;er !     (Sud^  ift  er  gen:ei()t!" 

(Sie  ^orc^en  auf,  eä  fc^aut  i^r  l)oi)Ux  SBlitf 

2)Zit  ber  Sßegier  beS  Qtblerö  um  fi^  ^er. 

Sie  rü'^ren  ftd;  in  i^;ren  fc^trar^en  ^öl;len, 

Unb  aus  ben  SBinfeln  fd^Ieid^en  il;re  ©efäl^nten,     1060 

^er  B^^^if^t  ii"b  bie  3fleue,  leif  I)er6ei. 

93or  \i)mn  jieigt  ein  2)am^f  öom  Qlc^eron; 

5n  feinen  Söolfenfreifen  uiäljet  fic^ 

2)ic  enjige  Betrachtung  beS  ©efd;ei)nen 

SSern:irrenb  um  beS  (Sc^ulb'gen  «^au^jt  uml;er.        1065 

Unb  fie,  t^erec^tigt  gum  23erber6en,  treten 

S)er  gott^efd'ten  C^rbe  fd;)öncn  SBoben, 

33on  bem  ein  alter  5lud^  fle  längfl  i?er6annte. 

^en  ?^lüd)tigen  i?erfolgt  i^r  fc^neUer  ?yu^; 

<Sie  geben  nur,  um  neu  ju  fc^reden,  ö^aft.  1070 

Unfeliger.  bu  t»ijt  in  gleichem  B'att 
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Unb  fiU;Ift,  ivaö  er,  t>er  arme  B(uc(;tliiu3,  (cibet! 

Orefl. 
2Ba§  facjj^  bu  mir?     5Bag  tvä^njt  bu  gleid^en  B^atl? 

3 )?  ^  i  g  e  n  i  e. 
I)i(^  brütft  ein  SBrubermorb  njie  Sencn ;   mir 
55ertraute  bieä  beiu  iiuujiler  35ruber  fct;ou.  1075 

Drep. 
3d)  fann  ni(!)t  leiben,  bvif  bu,  grogc  ©eele, 
3Kit  einem  falfc(;en  $öort  Betrogen  iverbefl. 
©in  lügenhaft  ©eicebe  fnii^f  ein  S^rember 
S)em  Jremben,  ftnnreid;  unb  ber  l^ift  geiro^nt, 
3ur  tyaUe  öor  bie  8^ü$e;   jirifd^en  un0  1080 

<Sei  Söa^r^eit! 

3c(;  Bin  Oreft,  unb  biefeö  frf;ulb'ge  «§au^t 
8enft  nac^  ber  ®ru6e  fic^  unb  fuc^t  ben  ^ob; 
3n  jeglicf^er  ©eflalt  fei  er  njiÜfommen ! 
5öer  bu  aud;  [eift,  fo  irimfc^'  id)  iHettung  bir       1085 
Xlnb  meinem  S'reunbe;   mir  iciinfd}'  id;  fie  nid)t. 
2)u  [d;einfl  ijier  n:iber  ^Bitten  gu  i?erix^eifen ; 
©rfiubet  0latf)  gur  %ind)i  unb  laft  mid;  (ner! 
©ö  fiiirje  mein  entfeelter  Sei6  öom  B^etä, 
60  raud)e  6iä  jum  Whtv  Ijinab  mein  ^(ut  1090 

UuD  Bringe  ?y(ud)  bem  Ufer  ber  33ar6aren ! 
®e[}t  it)r,  bal;eim  im  fd;ijnen  ®ried;enlanb 
din  neueä  ^eBen  freunblid;  anzufangen !  (öv  entfeint  ]\(i^.) 

3  ^  ^  i  g  e  n  i  e. 

<Bo  fieigft  bu  benn,  (^rfi'ittung,  fd^önfte  ^od)ter 
5)eö  grijpten  33aterö,  enblic^  ju  mir  nieber!  1095 

SBie  ungeheuer  ftet)t  bein  SBitb  öor  mir! 
Jlaum  reid;t  mein  ^^(id  bir  an  bie  ^^änbe,  bie, 
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a)tlt  i^'rud^t  unb  (^egengfränjen  angefügt, 

2)ie  (Sd)ä|e  bc3  DI»9m)3u§  nieberbringen. 

3Sie  mau  beu  Äönig  an  bem  Ue6ermaf  noo 

5)er  ®a6eu  fennt  —  benn  \i)m  mup  wenig  [feinen, 

S©aä  ^aufcnben  fd;on  S^iei^t^um  il1  — [o  fennt 

^lan  eud^,  if)r  ©ötter,  an  gef^arten,  lang 

Unb  ttjeifc  ^uBeveiteten  ®efc(;enfen. 

5)enn  it)r  adein  njifjt,  iiniö  unö  frommen  fann,      1105 

Unb  fd)aut  bev  ßufunft  au§gebel;nteä  0leicl), 

SÖenn  jebeö  Q(6enbä  (Stern*  unb  91e6el^iitle 

5)ie  Qtugftd^t  unä  l^erbecft.     ©elaffen  T^ijrt 

3^r  unfer  5'Iel^n,  baä  um  aBefd;Ieunigung 

(fuc^  finbifd)  Bittet;   aBer  eure  ^anb  mo 

aBrid^t  unreif  nie  bie  golbnen  «§immelöfriid;te ; 

Unb  ire^e  bem,  ber,  ungebulbig  fie 

^rtro^enb,  faure  ©peife  fic^  jum  3^ob 

©enie^t.    D  la^t  bag  lang  entartete, 

dlod]  !aum  gebad;te  ©lud  nic^t,  leie  beu  (Begatten      1 1 15 

2)eg  a6ge[d;iebnen  Sreunbe^c,  eitel  mir 

Unb  breifad;  fc^mer5lid;er  i? orii Berge l; n  1 

D  r  e  ft   (ber  luieber  ju  i^r  tritt). 

9Rufft  bu  bie  ©ötter  an  fi'ir  bid;  unb  ^i^labeö, 

(2o  nenne  meinen  9^ameu  uidjt  mit  eurem! 

5)u  retteft  beu  23er6rec^er  nic^t,  ju  bem  1120 

5)u  bid;  gefellft,  unb  t^eileft  ^lud;  unb  i^otl;. 

5  p  l;  i  g  e  n  i  e. 
33iein  8d;idfal  ift  an  beineö  feftgelniuben. 

Orefl. 
W\t    nid;ten!     l^^p  allein  unb  unBegleitet 
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Wi^  ju  ben  ^J'obteu  ge'Ejn!   9ßerl)üt(tejl  bu 

3n  beineu  ©c^Ieier  felbft  ben  (5d;iilbißen,  1125 

2)u  Birgfl  it)u  nic^t  öorm  ®üc!  bei*  3mmeni:ad;en, 

llnb  beine  ©ecjenivart,  bu  «^immlifd^e, 

2)rdui3t  fie  nur  feitivärtS  uub  i.^er[c()euc(}t  fie  uicl)t. 

<8ie  biivfeu  mit  beu  e(;rueu  fvec(;eu  Büijeu 

2)e6  (;eiri3eu  SßalbeS  -3obeu  nic(;t  Betreten;  1130 

2)oc^  ^öx'  iä)  an^^  ber  ^yerne  ^ier  uub  ba 

3f)r  gräf;Iid;e§  ®etäc(]ter.     SÖ3i3Ife  I)arren 

(So  um  beu  SBaum,  auf  beu  ein  0tei[enber 

@icl;  rettete.    ®a  brauj^eu  rut;eu  fte 

©elacjert,  uub    öerlaff  id)  biefen  ^aiu,  1135 

^ann  fleicjen  fie,  bie  ^d^tancjeul^äu^jter  fd^i'ittetub, 

3Son  atten  ©eiten  (StauB  erregeub,  auf 

Hub  treiben  itjre  '^eute  uor  fid;  ^ur. 

3  p  I;  i  g  e  u  i  e. 
Jlaunfl  bu,  Drefl,  ein  freunblid;  2Bort  ijerne'^men  ? 

D  r  c  ft. 
<B^ax'  e6  für  einen  5reunb  ber  ©otter  auf!  1140 

3  V  ^  i  9  ß » i  f  • 
<&ic  geBen  bir  §u  neuer  »i^offnuug  ^ii^t 

D  r  e  fl. 
5)urd)  9Raud)  uub  Ciualm  [et/  id;  ben  matten  8(^eiu 
2)e'3  ^obtenfluffeö  mir  jur  ^ijtte  (eud;teu. 

5  )3  ^  i  g  e  n  i  e. 
.§aft  bu  (5-teftreu,  (Jine  ^d^iveftcr  nur? 

Orefi, 
2)ie  (5ine  fannt'  id) ;   bod;  bie  ätt'fte  ua^nu  1145 

3t)r  gut  ®efd;id,  u^j  unS  ]o  fd;redlid;  fd;ieu, 
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Sßei  Seiten  aug  bcni  ©fenb  unfrei  ^aufeä. 

D,  laf  hin  i^racjen,  unb  gcfetlc  bic^ 

0^i^t  auc^  511  ben  Grinl)en  !    «Sie  Hafen 

2^ir  fc^abenfro^  bie  Qtfc^e  öon  ber  (Seele,  1150 

Unb  leiben  nidit,  ba^  fic^  bie  legten  M.o^m 

23on  unfrei  ^vaufe6  Sd)recfen»6ranbe  ftitt 

3n  mir  verglimmen.     Sod  bie  ©hitf)  benn  en?lg, 

33orfa|(ic^  angefacht,  mit  ^örienf^trefel 

(^ii\äi)xt,  mir  ouf  ber  ®eele  marternb  Brennen?     1155 

5  V  ^  i  3  e  n  i  f. 

5c^  kinge  füpeö  9iaud)icer!  in  bie  B^famme. 
D,  lap  ben  reinen  ^vinc^  ber  £ie6e  bir 
2)ie  ©lutl^  beö  SSufenS  leife  tre^^enb  füllen! 
Drejt,  mein  ^^eurer,  fannji  bu  nic&t  i?ernet)men? 
•^at  ba§  ©eleit  ber  Sc^retfenSgötter  fo  1160 

2)aä  Sßlut  in  beinen  Qlbern  aufgetrotf net  ? 
(Bä)ki(i)tf  txne  öom  «§aupt  ber  gräplic^en  ©orgone, 
Q3er|^einernb  bir  ein  B^iu^er  bur(^  bie  ©lieber? 
O,  rcenn  i?ergD§nen  3)hitterf»Iute§  Stimme 
3ur  «§ÖÜ'  l^inaB  mit  bumpfen  ^ijnen  tuft,  1165 

Sott  nic^t  ber  reinen  S^rcefter  SegenSirort 
»§iilfreict?e  ©otter  vom  OIi>m)JU§  rnfen? 

Oreft. 

So  rnft,  eg  ruft !    So  wiUft  bu  mein  3Serber6en  ? 
Q3er6irgt  in  bir  fic^  eine  Oiac^iegöttin  ? 
QSer  Hft  bu,  beren  Stimme  mir  entfefelid;  1170 

2)ag  Snnerfte  in  feinen  3^iefen  lüenbet? 

3  ^  ^  i  g  e  n  i  e. 
G'g  jeigt  fiel;  t>ir  im  tieff^en  ^erjen  an: 
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Drejt,  id^  Ijin'öl    <Sie§  3))l;i9enieu ! 
3c^  lebe ! 

Orejt. 
5)u! 

3  ^  ^  i  g  c  n  i  e. 
S'^elu  a3rubei;l 

Oreft. 

!?ag!    vi^intreg! 
5c^  rat^c  bir,  6enUve  «id>t  bie  J^ocfeu!  1175 

2öie  öou  .^veufa'ö  SSrautfleib  güubct  fic§ 
@tn  unauälofc^tld)  Steuer  i?on  mir  fort. 
^ii^  mici^!    SBie  ^erfuleä  wiü  iä)  Unicürb'ger 
fDen  ^ob  öoU  <8d;ma^,  in  mid;  öetfcf;(offen,  pxUw.  ' 

3  V  ^  i  3  e  n  i  e. 
2)u  trlrfl  nic^t  unterge!?n!    O,  ba§  ic^  nur  nSo 

©in  ru^ig  5öort  öon  bir  t>crnef)men  fönnte! 
O  löfe  meine  Sii^^if^^/  ^^^f  i'^ö  ©liicfeö, 
2)c8  lang'  erf(ei)ten,  mid;  auc^  fic^er  n?erben !  -^ 

©ä  njäljet  ftc^  ein  Oiab  i?on  fyreub'  unb  (Sd^mer;; 
2)ur^  meine  «Seele.     33on  bem  fremben  Spanne     1185 
(Sntfernet  mi^  ein  (£d;auerj   bo^  eä  reipt 
3)tein  Snnerfteä  geivaltig  mi^  jum  ^Bruber. 

O  r  e  jt. 

Sjt  i^ier  Si)äeng  ^em^el?    Unb  ergreift 
Unbänbig-^fiPge  3ißut^  bie  Cl^riefterin  ? 

3  )3  'f)  i  g  e  n  i  e. 

D,  ^öre  mic^!   O,  fie§  mic^  an,  jvie  mir  1190 

dUdi  einer  langen  S^it  bag  «^er^  ftd;  ijffnet, 
2)er  <5elig!eit,  bem  I2iet)(len,  ivas  bie  ©elt 
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0]oc!()  für  mic^  tragen  !amt,  ba6  ^aupt  ju  fuffen, 

Wlit  lueiueu  -^(rmeit,  bie  ben  leeren  QBinben 

9lur  ait§ije6reitet  iraren,  bic^  ju  faffen!  1195 

D,  lajj  mic^ !    ^af  mid^  !    S)enn  eS  quitlet  fjetfer 

Dli^t  i?om  ^arnap  bie  enj'ge  0.ue((e  f)3rubelnb 

a3on  iyelä  ^n  ?yel§  in§  golpne  ^§al  :^ina(\ 

Söie  ?yreube  mir  00m  ^erjen  ivaöenb  fliejjt, 

llnb  ane  ein  feiig  2)teer  mic^  ringS  umfängt.         1200 

Dreftl    Drefi!    mdn  iBruber! 

O  r  e  ]X 

<B^b\K  9lijm^^e, 
5d)  trviuc  bir  unb  beinern  (Sc^meidieln  nirf;t. 
5)iana  forbert  ftrenge  5)ienerinnen 
Unb  rärf;et  baö  entivei(;te  «^eiligttjum. 
©utferne  beinen  Q(rm  von  meiner  SBrufl!  1205 

Unb  trenn  bn  einen  3iuigling  rettenb  lieben, 
5)ag  fc^one  ©U'ic!  i!)m  särtlicl;  :6ieten  iviUft, 
^0  ivenbe  meinem  ^yreunbe  bein  ©emiitt), 
5)em  trürb'gern  9}ianne,  ju !    (Sr  irrt  nm^>er 
Qtuf  jenem  ?yelfen)?fabe ;   fud;'  ii)n  auf,  12 10 

QBeif  i^n  jured^t  unb  fd;one  meiner  I 

5 ))  ^  i  g  e  n  i  e. 

fS'affe 
2)id;,  93ruber,  unb  erfenne  bie  ©efunbne! 
<8d;i(t  einer  ^direfter  reine  ^immel'^freube 
91ic^t  un6efonnene,  flrafbare  j^ufl ! 
D,  ne^int  ben  QBafjn  ifMu  von  bem  jtarren  '^(uge,  1215 
2)af  ung  ber  Q(ugen6(icf  ber  l;üd;ften  greube 
9]id)t  breifad)  elenb  mad^e !    @ie  ift  (ner, 
2)ie  längft  verlorne  8flMcej^er.     5i?om  "Elitär 
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9]ij}  micf>  ble  ©öttin  ivt\j  unb  rettete  /?■ 

«§ier(;er  inic^  in  i^r  eigen  ^eilicjt^um.  1220 

®efaiu3en  Infi  bu,  bargefieüt  311111  D)?fer, 
Unb  finbeft  in  ber  ^riefterin  bie  6d;iveftcr. 

Dxt\t. 

Uufetiije!   <So  mag  bie  (Sonne  benn 

2)ie  legten  ©ränel  nnfreö  ^an[eö  [el;n ! 

Sil  nidjt  6'icftra  Her,  bamit  anct)  fie  1225 

W\t  \n\§  jn  ®rnnbe  gel;e,  nid;t  \\)x  ^eten 

3u  fc(;ivererem  @cfc(;icf  unb  J^eiben  frifte? 

®ut,  ^riefterin!    3c^  folcje  juni  Qlltar: 

2)er  Sßrubermorb  ifl  ijergckac^te  <£itte 

2)eö  alten  «Stammeä;   nnb  ic^  banfe,  ®5ttcr,         1230 

S)ap  if)r  nüd?  o^ne  Jlinber  an^^jnrotten 

^efc^Ioffen  ^a6t.     Unb  lap  bir  ratzen,  (;ak 

^ie  ®onne  nic^t  gu  lietj  unb  nidjt  bie  (Sterne! 

Äomm',  folge  mir  in'ö  bun!(e  9^eid)  (;inaB! 

S©ie  fic^  öom  (Sd)irefel^fut)(  er3eui3te  2)ra(^en,        1235 

SBefäm))fenb  bie  öenvanbte  ^^rut,  öerfd^Iinvjen, 

Serftort  fic^  felbft  baö  anitl;enbe  ®efd;Ied;t; 

Jlomm'  finberloä  unb  [(f;uMog  mit  ijinah ! 

5)u  fie^ft  mic^  mit  (5r6armen  an  ?   Sap  a6 ! 

9i)'?it  fotd;en  ^^liden  [uc^te  Äl^tämnejira  1240 

^läj  einen  OBeg  nac^  il)re6  ^oI)ne3  ^erjen ; 

5^  od;  [ein  ße[d)irungner  Q(rm  traf  i^re  93ru)l. 

Sie  3i)tutter  fiel!  —  ^ritt    auf,  umritt'ger  ®eift ! 

3m  »freiä  cgefc^loffen  tretet  an,  i()r  S'nrien, 

lluD  Jcof)net  tem  antifommnen  Sd^niufpiel  6ei;        12^5 

2)em  legten,  grciplid^ften,  baö  i(;r  bereitet ! 

dV\d)t  ^av  nnb  iHad}^  fd)vufen  i(;ren  Sold); 

Sie  tieOeooÜe  3d;ivefter  icirb  jur  .^^nt 
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©entrungen,     SScine  nic^t !  ^u  ^afl  nic^t  (Sd^utb. 
^cit  meinen  erften  Sauren  \)ah'  ic^  nid^tg  1250 

®elie6t,  ane  ic^  bic^  liefen  fönnte,  «Sc^irefter. 
5a,  fc^iüinge  bcinen  <Sta^r,  öerfc^onc  nic^t, 
Serreife  biefen  Sßufen   unb  eröffne 
2)en  Strömen,  bie  ^ier  fieben,  einen  SBeg! 
{ßx  finft  in  (Srmattung.) 

5  )3  ^  i  g  e  n  t  e. 

5({letn  511  tragen  biefeS  ©lücf  unb  Glenb  1255 

aSermag  ic^  nietet.  —  SSo  6ij^  bu,  ^j)labeS? 
Sßo  jinb'  id)  beine  *§iilfe,  ti)eurer  SJJann? 
(Sie  entfernt  ficf)  fuc^enb.) 


3tt)eiter  ^ufititU 

D  r  e  fl  (au5  feiner  Betäubung  erlvac^enb  unb  fid^  aufriifitcnb). 

9Zoc^  einen!    3Reic^e  mir  auö  )^et^e'ö  «yfnt^en 

2)en  legten  füllen  SBec^er  ber   (Srquicfnng! 

aßalb  ijt  ber  Äram^u'  beS  öeBen6  au6  bem  S3ufen    1260 

«^inweggef^ült ;   6alb  flieget  ftitt  mein  ®eift, 

2)er  OueÜe  be§  OSergeffenä  l^ingegeben, 

3n  tn^i  i(;r  ^c^atten,  in  bie  ew'gcn  0ZeteI. 

©efäüig  laft  in  eurer  9iui)e  fic^ 

2^en  umgetrietnen  <Bo\)n  ber  (Srbe  laben!  1265 

2ßel^  ein  ©elig^ft  l;JJr'  id;  in  beu  3^veigen, 

SiBelc^  ein  ©erdufd;  an§>  jener  2)ammrung  fänfehi? — 

^ie  fommen  fc^on,  ben  neuen  ®aft  ju  fe^n. 

Sßer  ijt  bie  ©c^aar,  bie  ^errlid;  mit  einanber 

Sßie  ein  oerfammett  B^i'irften^aus  fic^  freut?  1270 
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(Sic  ijc^^cn  fvieblirf^  Q((t'  unb  '^muy,  2>?änncr 

2)cit  ^[Bcibcvn ;   cjütteraleicl)  unb  ni)nUc^  fd^eincit 

2)ic  iranbclnben  ©ejlalten.     3ia,  fie  ftnb'ö, 

2)ic  5{f)nt)enn  meincä  ^aufeö. — W\t  S^^i^c^cn 

©el;t  Qltieuö  in  vertraulichen  ®ef)?rä^en;  1275 

2)ie  Jlnatcn  fd^Iiipfen  frf^erjenb  um  fie  I;er. 

^]t  feine  B'einbfcl^aft  ^ier  mei)r  unter  eud;? 

33erIofc^  bie  3^ac()c  ivic  bag  !^i(^t  ber  «Sonne? 

<£o  Inn  auc^  ic^  ivinfommen,  unb  ic^  barf 

3n  euern  feierlichen  3"9  J«if^  mifc^en.  1280 

SCBinfommen,  33äter!     (^ndj  gri'i^t  Drefi, 

23on  eurem  (Stamme  ber  le|te  3[)?ann; 

2Baö  i'^r  cjefä't,  ^at  er  geerntet; 

W\t  5luc^  Maben,  fticv3  er  t;eraB. 

2)oc()  lei(l3ter  trdt3et  fiel;  ^ier  jebe  39iirbe :  1285 

9]el;mt  il)n,  0  ne^mt  il;n  in  euren  Jlreiä!  — 

5)icl;,  Qltreu^,  t\)x'  idj,  aud)  bid;,  ^^ijej^en; 

SBir  ftnb  :^ier  Qllle  ber  |yeinbfd;aft  log. — 

ßeigt  mir  ben  33ater,  ben  ic^  nur  ©inmal 

3m  Mm  fal) !  —  SBifl  bu'ö,  mein  23ater?         1290 

Hub  fii^rft  bie  9)iutter  Vertraut  mit  bir? 

^arf  Jlli)temnvijlra  bie  ^anb  bir  reichen, 

(So  barf  Drejt  aud;  ju  i^r  treten 

Unb  barf  iijx  fagen :   (Sic^  beinen  <Sot)n !  — 

(Se^t  euren  «Sol^n!   -^eipt  i^n  iinflfommen !        1295 

Qluf  (vrten  luar  in  unferm  «^aufe 

5)er  ©ruf  beg  3)?orbeö  getciffe  l^ofung, 

Unb  baä  ©efd^lec^t  beö  alten  3^antaluä 

«§at  feine  lyreuben  jenfeitä  ber  0^ac^t. 

3^r  ruft:  ffiillfommen!  unb  ne^^mt  mic^  auf.    1300 

O  flirrt  jum  Qüten,  jum  Ql^n^errn  mi^! 
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9Bo  ifl  bcr  Qdte?  5)ap  i^  i^it  fe^e, 

2)aö  tbenn  ^aupt,  ba§  öiebcrel^rte, 

5)a6  mit  ben   @5ttern  ju  3Rat^e  fa^ ! 

31)r  fc^eint  gu  jaubern,  eud;  irev35mvenben  ?         1305 

SBaä  ijl  cg?   Reibet  ber  ©otterijleic^e  ? 

SBe§  mir !   (S§  l^aBcn  bie  lleBenuäd^t'^cn 

2)cr  «^eltent^ruft  graufame  Oualen 

9}tit  efjvneu  Letten  fcft  aufcjefc^micbet. 


ü^rittcr  Sluftritt» 

Dreft.    Sp^iäcuic.    $i)Iabe5. 

Drejt, 
(^eib  i"^^r  auc^  fc^on  ^eraBvjefommen?  1310 

SSd^I,  ec^irefier,  bir!   -91cc^  fe^It  (5(eftra; 
©in  giifgcr  ©Ott  fenb'  un§  bie  ©ine 
2)Ut  fanfteit  Pfeilen  auc^  fd;neT(  l^eraO! 
2^i6,  armer  ^yrcunb,  mu^  ic^  i*ebauern! 
t^omm   mit,  fomm   mit  511  ^^luto'g  ^t^rou,  13 15 

Qdö  neue  ®äjie  ben  SBirt^  gu  grüben! 

5  :p  ^  i  g  c  u  i  c. 

©efc^anjlcr,  bie  i^r  an  beut  iveiten  v^immel 

5)aö  fct^öne  Sidjt  tei  Xa^  unb  91ac^t  l^erauf 

5)en  3i)ienfc6en  bringet,  nnb  ben  -^(6ge[(^ieruen 

Dli^t  Icud^ten  bürfet,  rettet  imö  ©efd^trifier !         1320 

5)u  liel^jl,  2)iauc,  beinen  I;oIben  trüber 

23or  QWem,  rra§  bir  6rb'  wnb  «Fimmel  Bietet, 

Unb  tvenbefi  bein  jungfräulich  Qingeftc^t 
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OUd)  feinem  cit\]eu  Öict;tc  fe[;nenb  ftiff. 

D  Ia§  bell  eiuj'^en,  fvätgcfunbnen  mir  1325 

9lid)t  in  ber  ?yinfiernip  be§  9ßat;nfinnS  rufen! 

Unb  ifl  bein  5öitte,  ba  bii  l^ier  micl)  tar^jT:, 

Dhmme^^r  üollenbet,  wiüft  bu  mir  biirc^  i^n 

Unb  i(;m  bnrd;  mid;  bie  fel'cje  ^iilfe  geBen, 

(Bo  lü]'  \i)n  yon  ben  SBanben  jeneg  lyfncl;^,  1330 

2)ap  ni^t  bic  tl;eure  Qdt  ber  Olettnng  fcC;ivinbe ! 

^i?Iabe6. 

©rfennfl  bn  un6  unb  biefen  I^eil'gen  ^ain 
Unb  biefeö  fiid}t,  baS  uic^t  ben  lobten  Ieuc()tet? 
fyü^^lfl  bu  ben  5(rm  beg  ö^reunbeä  unb  ber  ®rf;ivefter, 
2)ie  bic^  no^  feft,  no^  leBenb  l^alten?     B'af  1335 

Unö  fräftig  an !   9Bir  ftnb  nid;t  leere  ©chatten. 
2)ier!'  auf  mein  2Bort !    SSernimm  eä !    O^affe  bic^ 
ßufnmmen !     Seber  QtugenOIid  iji  t{)euer, 
Unb  unfre  jHiidfeI;r  l;ängt  an  garten  O'nben, 
2)ie,  fc^eint  c§,  eine  giinfi'cje  ^ar^e  f^jinnt.  1340 

Drefl  (i^u  Spl^icjenien). 

Sa^  mid)  ^um  erfienmat  mit  freiem  ^er^en 

Sn  beinen  Qlrmen  reine  lyreubc  ^aBen ! 

5f)r  ©Otter,  bie  mit  ffammcnbcr  ©eiualt 

SC;r  fc^iüere  $BoIfen  auf^ujct;ren  tranbelt, 

Unb  gnäbig=ernft  ben  lauij'  erf(et)ten  3fiegcn  1345 

^lit  5)onner|limmen  unb  mit  5Binbeg6raufen 

3n  trilten  (Strömen  auf  bie  ©rbe  fd;üttet; 

2)od^  Balb  ber  SD^enf^en  graufenbeg  Erwarten 

3n  (Segen  auflijf't,  unb  ha§  Bange  (Staunen 

3n  lyreubeSUd  unb  lauten  2)an!  üerrcanbelt,  1350 

Sßenn  in  'iicn  tropfen  frifd^erquidter  aBlätter 
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5)ie  neue  ®onne  taufenbfad)  fic^  [Riegelt, 

Unb  5rlö  freunbli^  Bunt  mit  leichter  <^anb 

2)en  cjvauen  ?yIor  ber  legten  Söolfen  trennt: 

O,  la^t  niic^  auc^  an  meiner  (S^trejier  5(rmett,     1355 

Qln  meineä  S^reunbeg  95ruft,  traS  i^r  mir  gönnt, 

2J?it  öoÄem  2)an!  genief  en  unb  Begatten ! 

ea  lofet  fic^  ber  S^fucf),  mir  fagt'ä  bag  «^er^. 

2)ie  ßumeniben  gie^n,  id^  :f)üre  fie, 

ßum  ^artaruä  unb  fd^kgen  ^nUx  fi^  1360 

2)ie  el^rncn  Xi)oxt  fernnBbonnernb  gu» 

2)ie  ^rbe  bam^ft  erquirfenbcn  ©erud^ 

Unb  labet  mic^  auf  i^ren  S'Iäc^en  ein, 

9^a(^  SeBenöfreub'  unb  großer  ^^at  gu  jagen, 

q5ijlabeS. 

QSerfäumt  bte  Qdt  nid^t,  bie  gemeffen  ifl!  1365 

2)er  QBinb,  ber  unfre  (Segel  fd^rcellt,  er  bringe 
@rft  unfre  öoUe  fyreube  gum  Dlijm^  I 
Jlommt!   (So  Bebarf  ]^ier  f^netten  ^at^  unb  «Sd^Iup. 


— ä-s^^S-Hs^H^^^^^ 


ARGUMENT. 


ACT  IV. 


Iphigenia  praises  the  mercy  of  the  divine  powers,  who 
provide  for  man  in  the  hour  of  trial,  a  thoughtful  friend,  such 
as  Pylades  was,  whom  the  Gods  seem  to  have  preserved  for 
the  rescue  of  Orestes.  The  two  friends  had  hastened  to 
the  bay,  where  their  comrades  were  lying  concealed,  and 
had  supplied  her  with  artful  answers,  if  the  King  should  urge 
the  sacrifice.  Her  pure  heart  revolts,  however,  against  utter- 
ing  a  falsehood,  and  her  soul  is  troubied,  when  she  sees  a 
messenger  from  the  King  approaching  (Sc.  i).  Arkas  appears 
and  bids  her  speed  the  human  sacrifice,  but  Iphigenia  avers 
that  the  temple  of  Diana  having  been  polluted  by  the  presence 
of  the  eider  of  the  strangers,  who  was  guilty  of  murder  and 
pursued  by  the  furies,  she  must  purify  the  image  of  the 
Goddess  in  the  sea.  Arkas  asks  Iphigenia  not  to  commence 
the  rite  before  he  has  announced  the  obstacle  to  the  King, 
and  again  urges  her  to  appease  the  irritated  temper  of  the 
King  by  favouring  his  wooing,  but  she  persists  in  her  refusal, 
and  Arkas  retires  to  announce  the  occurrence  to  Thoas 
(Sc.  2).  When  left  alone,  Iphigenia  gives  expression  to  the 
revulsion  produced  in  her  heart  by  the  words  of  the  faithful 
Arkas,  who  had  by  his  representations  awakened  her  from 
her  joyful  illusion  of  happiness.     (Scene  3.) 

Pylades  appears  and  informs  Iphigenia  that  her  brother 
was  fully  restored  and  that  they  had  found  their  comrades  with 
their  ship  concealed  in  a  bay.     They  were  all  ready  to  leave 
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the  shore  and  he  asks  Iphigenia  to  guide  him  to  the  temple, 
so  tliat  he  might  carry  away  the  Image  of  Diana.  The  former 
informs  him  of  the  order  of  Arkas  to  await  the  King's  decision 
about  the  intended  ceremony,  and  that  she  feels  considerable 
scruples  in  deceiving  her  fatherly  benefactor.  Pylades,  how- 
ever,  declares  that  stern  necessity  commands  her  to  save  them 
(Sc.  4).  Iphigenia  bewails  that  the  curse  of  the  Gods  will  not 
leave  the  house  of  Tantalus,  and  she  implores  them  to  save  her 
from  betraying  him  to  whom  she  owes  her  life,     (Scene  5.) 


lölevtev    ^ II fi ti d* 


erfter  5Iuftvitt. 

2)en!en  bic  ^Immtifc^cn 

©inern  ber  (SrbgcBorneu  1370 

Sßielc  33enrirrungen  ju, 

llnb  Bereiten  fle  if)m 

33 on  ber  O^reube  ju  ©c^merjett 

Unb  öon  <^d^merjen  jiir  B'reube 

3!ief  erf(!^ütternbeu  UeBer^ang;  1375 

J£)antt  erjiel^en  fie  i^ni 

5u  ber  S'Iä^e  ber  (Stabt 

Ober  am  fernen  ©eflabe, 

5)af  in  (Stunben  ber  ^otf) 

Q(u(^  bie  «^ülfe  Bereit  fei,  1380 

ßinen  rul^igen  S^reunb. 

O  fegnet,  ©otter,  «nfern  ^i}Iabe3 

Unb  njaä  er  immer  nnternel;men  mag! 

©r  ift  ber  Q(rm  beö  Süngtingä  in  ber  <Bd]Ui^tf 

2)e3  ©reifeö  leuc^tenb  Qlug'  in  ber  93erfammlung;  1385 

£)enn  feine  ©eel'  iji  ftitte;    fle  Benjal^rt 

5)er  Olnl^e  l^eil'geö,  unerf^ö^fteö  ®iit, 

Unb  ben  Um^crgetrieBnen  reit^et  er 

Qdiö  i^ren  liefen  Olat^  unb  «i^ülfe,     W\^ 
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68  3  M)  i  9  ^  ^^  ^  <-'   ^^  ^i  f  ^  rt  n  r  i  ^. 

üli^  er  t>om  trüber  loS;   beu  ftaunt'  id)  nu  1390 

Uub  immer  Jrieber  an    unb  fonnte  mir 

©aä  ©li'itf  nirf;t  cicjen  mad;en,  ließ  i§n  nic^t 

Q(uS  meinen  Q(rmen  loa   unb  füt;Ite  nic^t 

2)ie  9]af)e  ber  ©efn^r,  bie  iin6  umgieBt. 

5e|t  ge^n  fte,  il^ven  Q(nfrf)Ing  auö5ufiU;ren,  1395 

2^ er  <Äee  git,  n:o  biv3  ^c^iff  mit  ben  ©efä^rten, 

3u  einer  33ud)t  l^erftecft,  aufä  3^if^)^Jt  lauert, 

Unb  1)aU\\  üugeS  2öovt  mir  in  ben  2^unb 

(Segelten,  mid;  gelehrt,  n:a§  ic^  bem  ^önig 

Qlntirorte,  n?enn  er  fenbet  unb  "t^a^  0)3fer  1400 

W[x  bringenber  gebietet.     Q(d),  id;  fe^e  n^ot^I, 

3d;  muß  mid;  leiten  laffen  \vk  ein  .^inb. 

5d;  ]^a6e  nid)t  gelernt  ^u  Hinterhalten, 

^0^  Semanb  etuMö  afcjuliften.    3Sel;, 

D  n:el;  ber  Siige !    (Sie  befreiet  nid^t,  1405 

®ie  jebeg  anbre  tvaI)rgefprod)ne  Söort, 

Sie  aSrufl;   fie  mad;t  unö  nic^t  getroft,  fte  anijftet 

2)en,  ber  fte  ^eimtid)  fc^miebet,  unb  fie  fe^rt, 

^in  loggebrucfter  ^feif,  üon  einem  ©otte 

©eirenbet  unb  öerfagenb,  fid)  gurücf  14 10 

Unb  trijft  ben  (Sd;ii|en.     ^org'  auf  <^orgc  fc^n^anft 

SPtir  bur^  bie  Söruft.     (5ö  greift  bie  S'nrie 

SSiettei^t  ben  SBruber  auf  bem  S3oben  icieber 

2)e8  ungetüei^ten  Uferö  grimmig  an. 

(Jntbedt  man  fte  inetleic^t?   Wi(i)  bünft,  ic^  l^ore  1415 

®en;afnete  fid)  nat;en  !  —  '^in  !  —  2)er  9Bote 

,^ommt  üon  bem  ^ijnige  mit  fc^nettem  (sd^ritt. 

(So  fc^lägt  mein  »^erj,  eä  triibt  flc^  meine  (Seele, 

2)a  ic^  beö  5)Janneö  Q(ngefid;t  erblide, 

2^em  id)  mit  fal[d;em  3öort  begegnen  fotl.  1420 


4.  5iuf3Ui3,  2.  9luftvitt.  69 

3iv^t'iter  5(uftiitt. 

SBcfcf^rcuniijc  ba§  C^fer,  ^rieflerin  ! 

2^er  ^öniij  amrtet,  unb  cö  i)axxt  baä  33otf. 

3(f>  folgte  meiner  ^fdcfit  unb  beinern  2Biuf, 

ST^enn  uni?ernuiti)et  nic^t  ein  ^inberni^ 

@ic^  jrcifc^en  mic^  unb  bie  drfüttung  fteUte.  1425 

5(r!a§. 
2ßag  ifl'ö,  baS  ben  Sßefe^t  be§  ^onigä  tjinbert? 

5  ^  1^  i  3  e  n  i  e. 
2)er  3»f«tt,  beffen  rvir  nid)t  SPJeiper  fmb. 

Q(  r  f  a  §. 

(80  fage  nür'ä,  ba(5  id)'8  i£)m  fd^neU  öermelbe  I 
^enn  er  6efd;lo^  ^ei  fid;  ber  Sßeiben  ^ob. 

^ie  ©Otter  i^aBen  ii)n  nod;  nic^t  Befc^loffcn.  1430 

2)er  ältf^e  biefer  3)?änner  tragt  bie  (^c^uId 

^eö  na'f^i?enuanbtcn  3BIut§,  ba§  er  öergo^. 

!£ie  fyurien  t^erfolgen  [einen  ^fab, 

Sa,  in  bem  innern  Tempel  fapte  felBfl 

2)a8  UeBel  it)n,  unb  feine  ©eijenuHnt  1435 

(Sntfjeiligte  bie  reine  <8tätte.     CRun 

©ir  id)  mit  meinen  Sungfrau'n,  an  bem  SJtecre 

5)er  ©ijttin  SBilb  mit  frifd^er  ^Selte  nefeenb, 


70  3^f)igenie  auf  Xauriö. 

(^ö  ftöre  Olicmanb  unfern  ftittcn  3w9  •  1440 

Q(rfa§. 

5^  melbe  bicfeä  neue  «§inbernig 

2)em  Könige  gcfc^tüinb;   beginne  bu 

2)ag  ^eil'ge  5ßerf  ni^t  e^,  Biä  er'ö  evIauBt! 

5  :>)  ^  i  g  e  n  i  e. 

5)ieö  ifl  atleln  ber  ^rieft'rin  überlojfeu. 

5Irfa§. 

(^otc^  fettnen  8^att  fotl  auc^  ber  ,^önig  njiffen.      1445 

5  ^  ^  i  g  c  n  i  e. 
<Bm  0lat^  vok  fein  SBefe^l  i?eränbert  ni^tö. 

QtrfaS. 
Oft  rcirb  bev  SWdc^tige  gum  ^c^eln  gefragt. 

Erbringe  nic^t,  tvaö  ic^  ijerfagen  fottte ! 

Qlrfag. 
^X^erfage  ni^t,  njaö  gut  unb  nii|Iic^  ijl! 

5(^  gc6e  nac^,  icenn  bu  ni^t  fäumen  anttil.  1450 

Qlrfag. 

®d)netl  Bin  td^  mit  ber  dla(i)xi^t  in  bem  ^agcr, 
Unb  fc^nett  mit  feinen  Porten  l^ier  juritcf. 
O,  fönnt'  id;  i^m  noc^  eine  3Botfc(;aft  bringen, 


4.  ?luBug,  2.  5[uftntt.  71 

2)ic  Qtdeg  löfte,  itaö  unö  ie|t  ijcvreirrt  ! 

JDcnn  bu  ^njt  nid;t  beö  freuen  3fiat^  gcaci;tct.        1455 

3  ^  ^  i  9  e  n  i  c. 
SGBiiö  i(^  ücvmoci^tc,  ^aV  ic^  gern  i3et(;an. 

5(rfaö. 
S'lod;  nnberfl  bu  bcu  ®inn  jur  rechten  ßfit. 

3  ^  t;  i  g  e  u  i  e. 
^aö  fte^t  nun  einmal  nicl;t  in  unfver  Whd]t 

5Du  l^dltfl  unmögtid^,  n?aö  bir  2'iüt)e  fof^et. 

5  :j3  ^  i  ß  e  n  i  e. 
^ir  fc^eint  eS  mögtid^,  iveil  ber  2ßunf(§  bic^  trügt.-  1460 

Söidft  bu  benn  Qttteä  fo  getaffen  n^agen? 

3  ^  t)  i  g  e  n  i  e. 
3(5  ^aS'  eä  in  ber  ©ötter  «^nnb  gelegt. 

'}{ r !  a  ö. 
•Sie  Vfl^gcH  3)tenfcf;en  menfrf/üc^  ju  erretten, 

3  V  ]^  i  g  e  n  i  e. 
Qluf  i^ren  ö'inger^eig  foninit  QlUeä  an. 

5(rfaä. 

Sc^  fage  bir,  e3  liegt  in  beiner  -^anb.  1       1465 

^ey  ^ijnigä  aufgekact)ter  (Sinn  atlein  '     \j  /^ 

bereitet  biefen  O'remben  Gittern  ^ob.  [ 
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2)ai  -§eer  enhvöijnte  lämjft  l^om  ^axkn  D^jfe^ 

Unb  oon  bem  Hut'cjcn  2)ienjtc  fein  ©emiit^. 

5a,  2)ianc6er,  ben  ein  iinbrigcg  ©efdMc!  1470 

-^(u  frembeS  Ufer  tnicj,  em^fanb  e^>  felOfl, 

QBie  gottergteirf;  bem  armen  5rrenben^ 

Um^ergetrie6en  an  ber  fremben  ©renje, 

(£'in  freunblid)  SOienfc^enangefid^t  :6egegnet. 

D,  n:enbe  nid^t  ^on  un§,  icag  bu  öermagfl!  1475 

2)u  enbeft  leld)t,  trag  bu  l^egonnen  tjafi; 

S)enn  nirgenbö  taut  bie  3}ci(be,  bie  I;ero6 

3n  menfc^lidKr  ©eftaU  üem  «Fimmel  fommt, 

©in  jHeic^  fic^  fd^netter,  aU  iro  trüO  unb  tcilb 

(Sin  neues  33oIf   ^oU  l^eBen,  2)?ut:^  unb  Äraft,       14S0 

<Bid}  felBfi  unb  Banger  5l^nung  üBerlaffen, 

2)ea  3)ienfd»enle(^en6  fc^n^ere  Würben  trägt. 

3 ))  ^  i  g  e  n  i  e. 

(SrfcBüttre  meine  (Seele  ni^t,  bie  bu 
dlaä;:)  beinern  QSitlen  nit^t  Ben^egen  fannft ! 

Qlrfaä. 

(So  Tang'  e?  ^dt  ift,  fcBont  man  ireber  Wliif)(,       14S5 
Olcd5  eincC^  guten  QBorteä  3BieberI;ehing. 

S  V  ^  i  g  c  n  i  e. 

In  mad^fl  bir  ^Ini^',  unb  mir  erregft  bu  Sc^mer^cn; 
Q3erge6en§  SBeibeS.    5)arum  lap  mid^  nun ! 

Q(  r  f  a  §. 

2:ie  Sd^merjen  fmb'S,  bie  id?  gu  «^iilfe  rufe; 

2)enn  e§  fmb  ^yreunbe,  ®ute3  ratzen  fie.  1490 


4.  5(uf5ug,  3.  2hiftvitt.  73 

5  ^  1^  i  3  e  n  i  e. 

<Sk  M](n  meine  ^eele  mit  ©eiüalt, 
2)od;  tilgen  fle  ben  QSibeviviftcn  ni(^t, 

(yü^It  eine  [cf^öne  ^eete  ffiitemnßen 
%üx  eine  ^-JSo^lt^at,  bic  ber  6t>Ie  reic(;t? 

5  V  ^  i  9  ^ »  i  f  • 

5a,  rcenn  ber  ßble,  ivaä  fid;  nidu  Öt'jifi"^  1495 

(Statt  meineö  2)ante6  mic!^  ericerüen  mii, 

Q(  r  f  a  g. 

QSer  feine  Steigung  fii^It,  bcm  mangelt  c3 

Qln  einem  Söorte  ber  (Sntfd;ulb'gung  nie. 

^em  tyürjten  fag'  i^  an,  ivaä  l;ier  gefd^e^Mi. 

O,  icieberi)oIteft  bu  in  beiner  (Seele,  1500 

2Bic  ebel  er  ftc^  gegen  bi^  Betrng, 

35on  beiner  -^(nfunft  an  Hä  biefen  3^ag! 


2)ritter  Sliiftritt. 

.  3  V  ^  i  9  ^ »  i  f  Gifff in)' 

Q>cn  biefcg  »Dianncg  Olebc  fii(;t'  id;  mir 

3ur  ungelegnen  ^tit  baä  «^erj  im  SBufen 

•^tuf  einmal  umgetcenbet.     3c^  crfd^recfe  !  —  1505 

^enn  n:ie  bie  i^iiiii),  mit  fc^netfen  Strömen  n:ad>[en^, 

5^ie  betfen  iikrfvn'ilt,  bie  in  bem  (Sanb 

-'}(m  Ufer  liegen,  fo  bebedte  ganj 

©in  8^reubenftrom  mein  Snnerfte?.     5d;  ()ielt 
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5n  meinen  Qhmen  bal  Unmpijlidje.  1510 

dö  fci^ien  fic^  eine  Sßolfe  tcieber  fnnft 

Um  mid^  §u  legen,  üon  ber  drbe  mic^ 

Gmv^or^nte'Ben  unb  in  jenen  (sd^Iummer 

W\^  einjutvieijen,  ben  bie  gnte  ©öttin 

Um  meine  ^c^Iäfe  legte,  ba  i^x  9(rm  15 15 

3)iic^  rettenb  faf te.  —  S'ieinen  Sßrubei: 

ß-vgtiff  ba0  «J^erj  mit  einziger  ©eiralt ; 

3c^  ^orc^te  nur  auf  feine»  ^yreunbe»  0?att;; 

9lur  fte  ju  retten  brang  bie  <B((U  i^orivärtg, 

Unb  icie  ben  ,^IivVeu  einer  an'ifien  Snfel  1520 

2)er  (S^iffer  gern  ben  iHiiden  u^enbet,  fo 

Sag  ^auriä  l^inter  mir.    9Iun  ^at  bie  Stimme 

S)eä  treuen  33?ann§  mici^  irieber  aufgeicecft, 

2)a^  i^  au^  2)^enfct)en  l^ier  oerlaffe,  mic^ 

Erinnert.    2^o^^eIt  irirb  mir  ber  SBetrug  1525 

S3er^a^t.     D,  BleiOe  ru^ig,  meine  ®eele ! 

SBeginnfl  bu  nun  ju  f^tranfen  unb  ju  ^ireifeln? 

2)en  fefien  SSoben  beiner  (Sinfamfeit 

SDJuf  t  bu  5?erlaffen  !   SBieber  eingefd)ifft, 

Ergreifen  bic^  bie  ^Betten  fc(;aufetnb,  trüB  1530 

Unb  6ang  öerfennefi  bu  bie  3SeIt  unb  bid;. 


SSIevtcr  Sluftvitt. 

*;]1 1)  I  a  b  e  g. 

SBo  ifl  j!e,  baf  ici^  i^r  mit  fc^netlen  5Bovten 
2)ie  fro^e  Sßotfc^aft  unfrer  Oiettung  tninge? 


4.  5luf5iU3,  4.  5(iiftritt.  75 

3  V  (;  i  13  c  n  i  c. 

^n  flfBjl  mi^  i)icr  l^otl  borgen  unb  ^nvartung 
$Dc0  fici;crn  5^roflc^3,  bcn  bu  mir  öerfprid^jl,  1535 

^cin  3Bvuber  ijl  c3ei)eiltl  ^I)cn  g'elfenSobcit 

S^C'S  iingetreii^ten  Ufcrä  unb  bcn  ®anb 

SBctvateu  irir  mit  fröfjtic^eu  ©efprädjen  ; 

2)cr  «§ain  Blieb  !f)iutcr  unö,  trir  merfteu'ä  ni(f;t. 

Unb  ^crrlic^er  unb  immer  i;errlic^er  1540 

lltnloberte  ber  Sugcnb  fd^öne  (flamme 

<£ein  locfig  ^^au^U ;   fein  öotteä  Qtugc  glühte 

23on  Whiti)  unb  ^^offnung,  unb  fein  freieö  «^er^ 

GrgaB  ftd^  gan^  ber  ^yreube,  ganj  ber  ü^ufl, 

2)ic^,  feine  9ietterin,  unb  mic^  3U  retten.  1545 

3 ))  6  i  9  e  n  i  e. 

©efegnet  feifl  bu,  unb  eä  möge  nie 
23 on  beiner  !CivVf/  ^i^  fo  ®uteä  fprarf}, 
2)cr  5^on  beä  SiJeiben^  unb  ber  ^Tage  tijncn ! 

^^^labeö. 

3c^  t'ringe  me^r  a(ä  baä;   benn  frf)ön  begleitet, 

@Iei(^  einem  Bmflen,  ^Pei3t  baä  @lücf  ju  na^n.    1550 

■}in6:)  bie  ©efätjrtcn  t>i6en  unr  gcfunben. 

3n  einer  5elfen6urt;t  i^erbargen  jle 

^nö  Schiff  unb  fafen  traurig  unb  erreartenb. 

(Bie  fa^en  beinen  -3ruber,  unb  eä  regten 

<B\^  5ltte  jaudjjenb,  unb  fle  baten  bringenb,  1=55 

2)er  Ql6faf)rt  (2tunt>e  ju  befc^Ieunigen. 

ßä  feinet  jebe  bauft  fic^  nad;  bem  jHuber, 

Unb  felbjl  ein  22inö  er^oO  yom  Sanbe  lifvelnb, 


0"0 


76  3 ))  ()  i  9  e  n  i  e   auf  ^  a  u  v  i  ö. 

33on  Wtn  gleid^  Bemerft,  bie  l^olben  (sc^tringciu 

S)vum  Inf  uns  eilen,  fü^re  mic^  jum  3:em)3el,        1560 

Saß  mid)  baS  ^eillcjtijuni  t^etreten,  kf 

3)itcl^  unfrer  Sünfc^e  Qid  i?ere^uenb  faffen ! 

5c^  Bin  attein  genug,  ber  ©öttin  SBilb 

-^(uf  tro^tgeüBten  (Sd^ultern  n^cgju tragen ; 

3iöie  fel;n'  id;  mirf;  nad)  bev  evn:iin[d)ten  ISi^aft! 

(@r  gel^t  gegen  ben  !I'emVet  unter  ben  testen  2öcrten,  cT)ue  ju 
fcemerfen,baf  Sptjigenic  ni^t  folgt;  enblid^  feljrt  er  fidj  um.) 

5)u  fte^ft  unb  ^auberfi  —  Sage  mir  —  2)u  fd;tüeigft ! 

5)u  fd;einft  i?ern:orren !   SSiberfe|et  fic!^ 

©in  neueä  UuBeil  unferm  @tü(!?   (Sag'  anl 

<!q(i^  bu  bem  Könige  ba6  Huge  5ßort 

23ermelben  laffen,  ba§  ivix  aBgerebet?  157 

5 ))  :^  i  g  e  n  i  e. 

5c^  l)aU,  t^eurer  2)tann;   bod)  unrp  bu  [ekelten. 
(Sin  fdjweigenber  SSertveiS  wax  mir  bein  5(nBli(f. 
5)e§  ,^önigä  93ote  fam,  unb  une  bu  eö 
3)Hr  in  ben  SKunb  gelegt,  fo  fagt'  id)'§  i^m. 
©r  festen  gu  flaunen,  unb  verlangte  bringcnb, 
2)ie  feltne  ?yeier  erjt  bem  c^önige 
3u  metben,  feinen  SBifien  ju  i^erne'Ejmen  j 
Unb  nun  envart'  ic^  feine  5öieberfel;i\ 

QBe:^  ung  !   Erneuert  fdm^eBt  nun  bie  ®efat;r 

Um  unfre  S^läfe !   Söarum  t^afl  bu  nic^t  1580 

Sng  ^riefterrec^t  bid)  iveiSlic^  einge^fjiUU? 

3  V  i}  i  g  ^ » i  ^- 
Qua  eine  glitte  ^\ib  id;'«  nie  getjvau(^^t. 


/o 
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^3 1)  I  a  b  e  ä. 

(^0  tvirjl  bu,  reine  (Seele,  bid;  uiib  im3 

3u  ©raube  rid;ten.     SCöaruni  barf;t'  id;  nic^t 

Qüif  biefen  8^aH  ooraiiö,  unb  lehrte  bic^,  1585 

Qluc^  biefer  S^orbrimg  auöjmveid;en ! 

3  ^  ^  i  g  e  n  i  e. 

ed)itt 
0^ur  m{(^!   ^ie  Sd}utb  ifl  mein,  id)  fü^P  eö  troI;I! 
2)o(^  fonnt'  ic^  anberö  nid;t  beni  2)tanu  kgeijnen, 
2)er  mit  QSernunft  unb  ßrnfl  t?ou  mir  üerlaugte, 
5ßflö  if)m  mein  ^erj  alö  Sfiec^t  gefte^en  mupte.     1590 

^i)tabeS. 

®efäf)rlid)er  jie^t  ftc^'ä  jufammeu;   bod;  and)  fo 

J^ci§  uuö  nid;t  gacjen,  ober  un6efounen 

Unb  übereilt  wx^^  [e(6ft  oerrat(;en.    3ftuf)ig 

(Srnjarte  bu  bie  SBiebevfunft  beö  35oten, 

Unb  bann  fte^'  fefl,  er  bringe,  iimö  er  iritt !  1595 

"Denn  fold;er  SBeif)ung  S'eier  anjuorbnen, 

©et)ört  ber  ^riefierin  unb  nid^t  bem  ^ijuig. 

Unb  forbert  er  ben  frembeu  2)Zann  ju  fe^n, 

5)er  öon  bem  5öat)nfinn  fc^irer  klaftet  ifi, 

©0  le^n'  eä  ab,  alä  t)ielteft  bu  unö  SBeibe  1600 

3m  ^em^el  n:ot)t  s?erivaf)rt.     (Bo  fd;aff'  unä  I^uft, 

2)a§  tvir  aufg  ßiliijfte,  ben  Beit'cjen  ^6^^^ 

2)em  rau^  untciirb'aen  ^otf  entirenbenb,  füe^n. 

2)ie  Beflen  ^i\6^t\\  fenbet  unö  Qt^^ott, 

Unb,  e^  ttjir  bie  Sßebingung  fromm  erfiU(en,  1605 

ßrfünt  er  göttlid;  fein  3Serf:pred)en  fdion. 

Dreft  ift  frei,  geseilt !  —  W\i  bem  befreiten 

D  flirret  unä  hinüber,  9iinft\3e  ^IBinbe, 


78  3pf)i9^^^i^   ^i^f  3^fl«tid. 

3ur  O^elfenlnfel,  bie  ber  ®ott  ktro'^nt ! 

'^ann  uac^  9iJ^i}ccu,  ba^  cö  (ebeubi^  tterbe,  1610 

5)a§  öou  ber  Qlfc^c  beg  öerlof^nen  ^erbeS 

5)ie  Q3ater95tter  froi^Iic^  ftc^  cr^cBen, 

Unb  fct;öne§  Breuer  i^rc  QBo^nungen 

Umleuc^te !   ©eine  ^anb  [oÄ  i^nen  Seif)rauc^ 

3uerji  au§  golbncn  (Schalen  flreuen  !     S)u  1615 

^Bringft  viBer  jene  (Sc^trette  <^t'd  unb  Se6en  n:icber, 

©ntfü^nfl  ben  S'fuc^  unb  fc^mücfeft  neu  bie  ^Deinen 

3?Jit  frifc^eu  ;&e6en^61üt^en  ^enlic^  aug. 

3  ^  f)  i  g  e  n  { e. 

S3erne"^m'  id^  bic^,  [0  n:enbct  fic^,  0  3^eurer, 

SSie  fic^  bie  Söhime  nac^  ber  (Sonne  n:enbet,  1620 

2)ie  «Seele,  öon  bem  (Strat)Ie  beiner  SSorte 

©etroffen,  fic^  bem  filmen  3^rofte  nac^. 

3Bie  füftü^  ijl  beä  gegenn:drt'gen  ö^reunbeS 

©eiriffe  Oiebe,  beren  ^immel^fraft 

(Sin  ©infamer  ent6e^rt  unb  fiitt  t>erfin!t !  1625 

S)enn  langfam  reift,  öerf^Ioffen  in  bem  95ufen, 

®eban!'  ibm  unb  ©ntf^Iuf ;   bie  ©cgenn^art 

2)eg  £ie6enben  entrcitfette  fie  leicht. 

^i^Tabeg. 

M*  vcot)l\  ©ie  i^reunbe  n^itt  ic^  nun  gefc^n^inb 
93eru^igen,  bie  fe^ntid^  n:artenb  ^arren;  1630 

5)ann  fomm'  i^  fc^nett  gurüc!  unb  laufc^e  f^ier 
3m  tyelfenbufd)  i^erfledt  auf  beinen  3Binf.  — 
SBiiä  fmnefl  bu?   Qluf  einmal  überfrf^ivebt 
Gin  {iißer  ^^rauerjug  bie  freie  @tirne. 
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3  p  f)  i  g  e  n  i  e. 

93er^el^  !   31>ie  leidste  5öolf cn  öor  bei*  (Sonne,         1635 
<Bo  jietjt  mir  öor  ber  (Seele  Ieid;te  ^orge 
Unb  ^Öangi^feit  üorüSer. 

^ijlabea. 

?yiir(i^te  nid^tl 
©etn'iijTic^  fc^to^  bie  5^uv(l;t  mit  bev  ©efa^r 
(Sin  engeö  33ünbni5;   Beibe  fmb  ©e[eüen. 

5  )3  :^  i  g  e  n  i  e. 

!I)ie  ®orge  nenn'  id;  ebel,  bie  mid;  n^arnt,  1640 

2)en  ^önig,  bev  mein  jtreiter  53atev  trarb, 
9]ic^t  tiicfifc^  in  betrügen,  jn  berauben. 

^3^IabeS. 
^er  beinen  SBruber  fc^Iad^tet,  bem  entfliebft  bu. 

3  ^  ^  i  g  e  n  i  e. 
©a  \\i  berfelbe,  ber  mir  @utea  i^aU 

^i?tabe3. 
iDnä  ijl  nic^t  Unbanf,  njaS  bie  S'Iot^  gebeut.  1645 

5  ^  ^  i  g  e  n  i  e. 
^S  bleibt  n;o^l  Unbanf;   nur  bie  ^^ot^  entfc^uTbigt'3. 

^^i^IabeS. 
SSor  ©Ottern  unb  i)or  2)Jenfd)en  bid^  gen:i§. 

3  )3  'f)  i  g  e  n  i  e. 
Qtf(ein  mein  eigen  ^erj  ifl  nid;t  befriebigt. 
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^  1)  t  a  b  e  3. 
ßu  ftveucje  3^orbrung  ift  oerBorguer  «Stotj. 

5  ^  ^  i  g  e  n  i  e. 
3c^  unterfuc^c  nic^^t,  ic^  fü^le  mir.  1650 

q}  i)  I  a  b  e  g. 
S^ü^Ift  bu  bi^  recl)t,  fo  mupt  bu  bi^  ijere'^ren. 

3  ^  ^  i  g  e  n  i  e. 
©anj  unSeflecft  genickt  fi^  nur  baS  «^erj» 

^ijlabeg. 

(Bo  ^afl  bu  bic^  im  ^em^et  \vo^  ^eira^rt ; 

2)ag  ScSen  le^rt  ung,  a^eniger  mit  unä 

Unb  Qtnberu  ftreuge  fein;  bu  lernjl  eö  au^.  1655 

(So  njunberfcar  iji  bieg  ©efd^te^t  geSilbet, 

(£0  öielfac^  ift'y  ijcrfc^Iungen  unb  öerfnüpft, 

2)a^  deiner  in  ft^  felbft  noc^  mit  ben  Qlnbern 

@i^  rein  unb  unsjenrorren  galten  fann. 

Qtuc^  fmb  rcir  nic^t  kfteUt,  ung  felBft  ju  richten;      1660 

3u  n:anbeln  unb  auf  feinen  2öeg  gu  fe^n, 

5)1  eineg  3i)?enfci)en  erjle,  nä^ile  ^f^ic^t; 

2^enn  fetten  fdni^t  er  rec^t,  «ag  er  getrau, 

Unb  rca»  er  t§ut,  ireip  er  fajl  nie  §u  fcf?ä§en. 

5  ^  ^  i  g  e  n  i  e. 
^a\t  ü6erreb']t  bu  micf;  ju  beiner  SWeinung.  1665 

^l^labeg, 

9Brau*t'S  UeBerrebung,  n:o  bie  Sa^l  i?erfagt  ift? 
2)en  aSruber,  bic^,  unb  einen  ?^reunb  ju  retten, 
Sj^  nur  diu  QBeg;  fragt  fic^'ö,  ob  irir  ibn  ge{>enV 
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5 ))  :^  i  ij  e  u  i  c. 

D,  laß  micf;  ^aiibern  !   2)enn  bu  t^ätefl  [cI6|l 

(Sin  folc^cö  Unrecht  feinem  Wlamx  gelaffen,  1670 

2)em  bu  für  SBo^lt^at  bicl;  verpflichtet  ^ielte|l. 

q5i)Iabeä. 

SBenn  n:ir  ju  ©runbe  ge^en,  tvartet  bein 

(Sin  l^drtrer  ^onmirf,  ber  ^erjiueiflung  träcjt. 

SDtan  fief)t,  bu  U]i  nic^t  an  33erlu|l  getx)o!^nt, 

2)a  bu,  bem  grofen  Uetel  ^u  entgef)en,  1675 

^in  fatf^eö  5ßort  nid^t  einmal  opfern  mU\t. 

5  p  ^  i  g  e  n  i  e. 

O,  trüg'  i^  boc^  ein  mdnnlic^  ^erj  in  mir!  l 

5)aö,  irenn  eö  einen  fü^nen  3Sorfa§  ^egt, 
33or  ieber  anbern  Stimme  fi(^  oerf^lie^t! 

^ijlabeS. 

2)u  treigerfl  bic^  umfonfl;   bic  e^'rne  J^anb  1680 

2)er  9Rot^  gemietet,  unb  i^r  ernfter  SBinf 

Sil  oberj^eä  ®efe§,  bem  (5)ijtter  felBi"^ 

(£i^  untern:erfen  muffen.     <©c(;n:eigenb  ^errfi^t 

^eä  enj'gen  ®(^irffal0  unBeratl)ne  «Sc^irefler. 

2Baä  fie  bir  auferlegt,  baä  trage!   3:^u',  1685 

9Ba3  fie  gebeut!   2)aS  Qlnbre  iceift  bu.     SBalb 

Jlomm'  i(^  jurücf,  auä  beiner  ^eil'gen  ^anb 

^er  diettung  fc^öueä  Siegel  ju  empfangen. 


82  3^1)  ige  nie   auf  3^auri$. 

günfter  ^Tuftritt. 

3c^  muf  i^m  folgen ;   benn  bie  alleinigen 

(Set)'  ic^  in  bringender  ©efa^r.    2)oc^  n^,  1690 

Slltein  eigen  <Sc^i(f[at  mac^t  mir  6ang  unb  länger. 

D,  \oU  i^  nicBt  bie  ftiÜe  Hoffnung  retten, 

5)ie  in  ber  (Sinfamfeit  ic^  fc^ön  genarrt? 

(Soll  biefer  S'Iuc^  benn  ewig  a^alten?   (BoU 

9lie  bieä  ©efc^Ied^t  mit  einem  neuen  (Segen  1695 

@ic^  irieber  t^e^en  ?  —  3Rimmt  bo^  Qtües  at ! 

5)ag  Befte  ©lücf,  be§  ßeknö  fc^önfie  ^raft 

©rmattet  enbtic^,  n:arum  nici^t  ber  S'fuc^? 

(So  l£?offt'  id^  benn  öergeBenö,  ^itx  üertra^rt, 

3Son  meineö  »§aufeä  (Sdncffal  aKjefcfeieben,  1700 

2^ereinji  mit  reiner  «^vinb  unb  reinem  ^erjen 

2)ie  fc^irerteflecf te  S©o^nung  gu  ent[ü:f)nen ! 

,^aum  n:irb  in  meinen  Qlrmen  mir  ein  SBruber 

23om  grimm'gen  Uetjel  irunberijott  unb  fc^nett 

©ereilt,  faum  na'^t  ein  lang'  erfletjteS  (Schiff,         1705 

Wiäi  in  ben  ^ort  ber  33atenrelt  ^u  leiten, 

(So  legt  bie  tviuBe  9iot^  ein  bo^t'^t  J&afler 

S^iit  el^'rner  ^anb  mir  auf:   "^a^  ^eilige, 

Sliir  anvertraute,  öielüere^rte  SBilb 

3u  raupen  unb  ben  S^tann  ju  fcintcrgef^n.  1710 

5^em  id^  mein  Mtn  unb  mein  (Sc^idfal  banfe. 

O,  ba§  in  meinem  93ufen  nic^t  gule^t 

©in  SEibenritte  feinte,  ber  Titanen, 

fTer  alten  ©otter  tiefer  ^a§  auf  eud?, 

DIt)m).ner,  nic^t  aud^  bie  ^arte  33rufl  17 15 
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3)iit  ©eicrflauen  faffe!   9Rettct  mid;, 
Unb  rettet  euer  Sßilb  in  meiner  @ecle ! 

33or  meinen  O^ren  tönt  baö  alte  iS^ieb  — 

33erge[fen  ^att'  ic^'ö  unb  öergaf  eö  gern  — 

2)aä  !^ieb  ber  ^arjen,  baö  fie  graufenb  fangen,        1720 

5Uä  3!antatug  i?om  golbnen  6tut)Ie  fiel ; 

(Sie  litten  mit  bcm  ebeln  8^reunbe;   grimmig 

2Bar  il^re  95ruft,  unb  furd)tBar  i^r  ©efang. 

Sn  unfrer  Sugenb  fang'ö  bie  QCmme  mir 

Unb  ben  ®cfc^rüi|lern  öor,  ic^  merft'  eö  iüof)(.        1725 

(Sä  fiirc^te  bie  ©ötter 

2)a§  2)Jenf(l}engefd;Iec^t ! 

@ie  galten  bie  «§errfc^aft 

Sn  en:igen  ^änben, 

Xlnb  fönnen  fle  "6raucl;en,  1730 

SBie'ö  i^nen  gefaßt. 

2)er  fiircf)te  fte  bop^elt, 

2)en  je  fte  er'^eBen ! 

5aif  ^a^^en  unb  QSolfen 

(£inb  'Stüi)U  Bereitet  1735 

Um  gotbene  3^ifc^e. 

©rl;el>et  ein  ^wi^  flc^, 

^0  [türmen  bie  ®ä|te, 

®efd)mä(;t  unb  gefcl;cinbet, 

3n  näc^tlidje  3:;iefen  1740 

Unb  i^arren  üergeBen?, 

Sm  (^inpern  gebunben, 

©ered^ten  ©eric^teS. 

(Sie  «Ber,  f!e  BIei6cn 

Sn  ewigen  S'eflen  1745 

G    2 
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5(n  cjotbcnen  $if(?^cn. 

(Sie  fd^rcitctt  i?om  SBerge 

3u  3Bergen  ^inüBcr; 

5(uö  (ScJ^liinbcn  ber  Xitfe 

2)am^ft  i^nen  bcr  Qlt^cm  1750 

(Srflidter  Titanen, 

®lci^  D^fergerü^en, 

(5in  Icic^teö  ©etrölfe. 

(gä  rrenben  bie  ^crrfd^cr 

3^r  fcgnenbeS  Qlugc  1755 

33on  ganjen  ©efc^lec^tcrn, 

Unb  meiben,  im  (Snfcl 

2)ie  e^malö  gcIicBten 

(Stitl  rebenbcn  3üge 

2)e3  Ql^n^errn  ^u  fet)n.  1760 

<So  fangen  bie  ^Jarjen; 

©ä  '^or^t  ber  3SerBannte 

Sn  nä^tlic^en  »^^ö^Ien; 

2)er  Qllte,  bie  fiieber, 

^enft  ,^inber  unb  (Snfel  1765 

Unb  fd^üttelt  bag  ^au))t. 


ARGUMENT. 

ACT  V. 

Arkas  expresses  his  vague  suspicion  to  Thoas  that  some 
secret  plot  was  laid  to  effect  the  escape  of  the  tvvo  captives, 
and  the  King  commands  him  to  summon  the  priestess  to  his 
presence  and  to  make  a  strict  search  on  the  shore  (Sc.  i). 
Thoas  regrets  the  leniency  and  benevolence  he  has  shown 
to  Iphigenia,  who,  forgetful  of  his  benefits,  now  seeks  to  carry 
out  her  designs  by  deceit  (Sc.  2).  The  latter  appears  and 
expresses  her  resolve  not  to  perform  the  cruel  sacrifice,  and 
finally,  loth  to  have  recourse  to  deception,  she  reveals  to  the 
King  who  the  two  captives  were,  for  what  purpose  they  had 
come  to  Tauris,  and  what  plot  had  been  laid  for  their  rescue. 
In  the  midst  of  her  supplication  to  Thoas  to  grant  her  and 
the  two  strangers  their  freedom  (Sc.  3),  she  is  interrupted 
by  the  sudden  appearance  of  Orestes,  who  comes  armed  and 
summons  her  to  speedy  flight.  Thoas  bids  him  sheath  his 
sword,  and  Iphigenia  telling  him  that  he  stood  in  the  presence 
of  the  King,  confesses,  at  the  same  time,  that  she  had  revealed 
their  meditated  flight  and  thus  freed  her  soul  from  treachery 
(Scene  4). 

Pylades  and  Arkas  enter  with  drawn  swords ;  the  former 
urges  Iphigenia  and  Orestes  to  follow  him,  and,  on  perceiving 
Thoas,  asks  whether  he  saw  before  him  the  sacred  person  of 
the  King.  Arkas  assures  the  latter  that  only  one  word  from 
his  lips  was  required  to  set  the  ship  of  the  strangers  on  fire ; 
but  Thoas  commands  that  his  enemies  should  be  left  un- 
molested,  whilst  he  confers  with  Iphigenia  and  Orestes,  and 
the  latter  asks  Pylades  to  await  calmly  with  their  friends 
what  the  Gods  had  ordained  for  them  (Scene  5). 
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Orestes,  being  asked  by  Thoas  to  prove  that  he  was  the 
son  of  Agamemnon,  produces  the  sword  of  the  latter,  and 
asks  to  be  allowed  to  fight  for  the  right  of  hospitality  for  the 
benefit  of  any  strangers  who  might  in  future  come  to  Tauris. 
The  King  is  ready  to  accept  the  challenge  himself,  but  Iphi- 
genia  interposes  and  proves  to  him  that  the  stranger  is  her 
brother.  Thoas  asserts  that  the  issue  must  still  be  decided 
by  a  combat,  as  he  will  never  consent  to  give  up  the  image  of 
Diana,  which  the  strangers  had  come  to  take  away ;  but  when 
Orestes  declares  that  he  now  sees  the  error  which  had  deluded 
them,  and  that  the  command  of  Apollo  *to  bring  back  the 
sister  to  Greece'  referred  to  his  own  sister  and  not  to  Diana, 
Thoas  at  length  consents  to  the  departure  of  the  strangers, 
together  with  Iphigenia. 


^•uitfter    5liif5iig. 


eif  cc  5[uftritt. 

95ertrirrt  mag  i^  geftc^n,  baf  ic^  nicf;t  wti^, 

5Bo^ln  i^  meinen  Qtnjiro^n  richten  fott. 

(Sinb'ö  ble  ©efanijnen,  bie  auf  i^re  i^Iuc^t 

Sßerfto^len  fmnen?   Sj^'S  bie  ^riefterin,  1770 

2)ie  i^nen  ^llft?   ^S  me^rt  fld^  baö  ©erüc^t, 

S)aS  <S^iff,  baä  biefe  33eiben  ^erge6rad;t,  1 

@ei  ircjenb  noc^  in  einer  33uc^t  öerfiecft. 

Unb  jeneä  S0?anneg  Söaijnfinn,  biefe  5öeif)e, 

^cr  ^eil'ge  Qjonranb  biefer  Bog'rung,  rufen  1775 

2)en  Qir^ivo^n  lauter  unb  bie  3Sorfi(l;t  aw], 

^S  fomme  fc^neH  bie  ^riefterin  :^er6ei ! 

5)ann  cje^t,  burc(;fuc(;t  baä  Ufer  fdmrf  unb  fc^nett 

QSoni  Siorcjebirije  6ig  jum  ^ain  ber  ©ijttin  1 

ä^erfc^onet  feine  ^uil'cjen  iliefen  !    l^e^t  1780 

iBebäc^t'cjen  v^inter^alt  unb  greift  fie  an ! 

SSo  i^r  fie  finbet,  fapt  fie,  ivie  i^r  ^>fle^t ! 
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3u>elter  5luftv{tt. 
3^  :^  0  a  6  affein. 

^rttfepd^  tre^fett  mir  ber  ©rimm  im  SBufen, 

ßrjl  gegen  fie,  bie  ic^  fo  l^cilig  ^iett, 

3)antt  gegen  mid^,  ber  \<i)  fle  gum  Sßerrat^  1785 

JDurc^  0Zad^fic^t  unb  burc^  ®üte  Bilbete. 

ßur  (Sflaöerei  geicot)nt  ber  SOienf^  fic^  gut 

Unb  lernet  leicht  gef)orc^en,  n:enn  man  i^n 

S)er  S^rei^eit  ganj  Beraut^t.     5a,  n:dre  fie 

5n  meiner  Q(§u^errn  rot)e  J^anb  gefallen,  1790 

Unb  ^ätte  fie  ber  ^^eil'ge  ©rimni  s^erfc^ont, 

(Sie  njäre  fxo^  geicefen,  fid?  attein 

3u  retten,  ^dtte  banfBar  i!^r  ©efc^icf 

©r!annt  unb  frenibeg  95tut  öor  beut  Qlltar 

SSergoffen^  l^ätte  ^ flicht  genannt,  1795 

9Baä  0lot^  vrar.     9Iun  locft  meine  Oiitc 

5n  i^rer  25ruj^  ijenuegnen  ®unfc^  ^erauf. 

Q3ergebeng  ^offt'  ic^,  fie  mir  gu  i)er6inben ; 

@ie  finnt  ftc^  nun  ein  eigen  «Sd^icffal  auä. 

2)iirc^  @d^mei(^elei  geirann  fie  mir  baö  ^erj;        i8oo 

9lun  iriberfte^'  id^  ber,  fo  fuc^t  fie  fid; 

2)en  2öeg  burc^  )?i|l  unb  ^rug,  unb  meiwe  ®ute 

©d^eint  i^r  ein  altöerjä^rteä  ^igent^um. 


2)vitter  Shiftritt. 

5 ))  (;  i  g  e  n  i  e, 
!£)u  forberjl  mic^;  iva§  bringt  bi^  ju  un6  ^^cr? 
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2)u  fd;ietjjl  baö  D))fer  auf;   fag'  an,  njarum?       1805 

3  ^  ^  i  g  e  n  i  e. 
5c^  ^rt^'  an  Qlrfag  ^ttteg  !Iav  erja^It. 

^^oa0. 
23on  bir  möc^t'  id^  eö  tijeitcr  nod^^  öernc^mcn. 

5  )3  ^  i  g  e  n  i  e. 
2)U  ©öttin  gie^t  blr  ^xi\t  gur  XleBertcgmig. 

<BW  fc^eint  bir  fcIBfl  gelegen,  biefe  8^rift. 

5  V  i)  i  g « tt  i  ^. 
5Benn  bir  baä  «^erj  gum  graufamcn  ©ntfd^tuj       1810 
5?er^ärtct  ijt,  fo  fotttejl  bu  nic^t  fommen! 
(Sin  ^önig,  ber  Unmenfcf^Iic^eö  verlangt, 
S'inb't  2)iener  g'nug,  bie  gegen  ®nab'  nnb  ^o^n 
5)en  falben  S'luc^  ber  Xi)at  Begierig  faffen; 
2)o(^  feine  ©egentvart  WiU  unbefleckt.  1815 

6r  fmnt  'Dtn  5^ob  in  einer  fc^treren  5öoIfe, 
Hnb  feine  SBoten  t^ringen  flammenbeä 
SSerberben  auf  beä  Qlrmen  »^au^t  ^inaB ; 
(Sr  aBer  fc^tveBt  burc^  feine  v^öf)en  ru^ig, 
(Sin  unerreichter  ®ott  im  ©türme  fort.  1820 

$^oaö. 
2)ie  ^eit'ge  !?i^V^  ^»^"t  ein  n^ilbeä  5*ieb. 

3  ^  ^  i  g  e  n  i  e, 
SRi^t  ^riefierin,  nur  Qlgamemncn^  5'ocT;ter. 
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2)er  UuBefannten  SSort  öere^rtejt  bu, 

2)cr  B'ÜT^j^iu  ^xnttjl  bu  rafc^  gebieten?  9^ein! 

SSon  Sugenb  auf  ^aB'  i^  gelernt  ge^orc^en,  1825 

©rfi  meinen  ©Item  nnb  bann  einer  ©ott^eit, 

Unb  folgfam  fi;§It'  ic^  immer  meine  (Seele 

Q(m  fc^onften  frei;   allein  bem  l;arten  Söorte, 

5)em  raupen  Qlugf^ruc^  eineä  3J?anneg  mic^ 

3u  fiigen,  lernt'  i^  n?eber  bort  noc^  l;ier.  1830 

3:^oa0, 
©in  alt  ®efe|,  nid^t  ic^,  gebietet  bir, 

5  ^  1^  i  g  e  n  i  e. 

SBir  faffen  ein  ®efe|  Begierig  an, 

2)aS  unfrer  l^eibenf^aft  jur  2Baffe  bient. 

©in  anbre6  fpric^t  ju  mir,  ein  ältere^, 

3i)ii^  bir  §u  anberfe^en,  baä  ®ebot,  1835 

2)em  jeber  iJrembe  ^eilig  ift. 

©g  fc^einen  bie  ©efangnen  bir  fe^r  na'^ 

Qtm  ^erjen ;   benn  öor  Qlnt^eil  nnb  3?eivegung 

aSergiffeft  bu  ber  ^lugl)eit  erfieä  SSort : 

2)a^  man  ben  2)Jäc^tigen  nic^t  reiben  foH.  1840 

3  ^  l)  i  g  e  n  i  c. 

Oleb'  ober  fcl;n?eig'  ic!^,  immer  fannfl  bu  n:iffen, 

3SaS  mir  im  ^er^en  i|l  unb  immer  bleibt. 

Sijft  bie  ©rinnerung  beö  gleichen  ©^icffalö 

SRic^t  ein  ijerf^lo^neä  -^evj  jum  2)titleib  auf? 

äßie  mel)r  benn  mein'ö !   3n  il;nen  fe^'  id;  mic^v  1S45 

3c^  i)(ih(  i?orm  Qlttnre  [elbft  gegittert, 
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Unb  feiertid^  umgaB  bcr  frii^c  ^ob 

5)ic  Änieenbe;  baö  SD^effer  gurfte  fd;ort, 

5)cu  leSenüotten  Sßufcn  ju  bur^6o^rcn; 

SJJein  Snucrfleö  entfette  tüirSelnb  ft(^,  1850 

a)?ein  Qüuje  brac^,  unb  —  i^  fanb  mic^  gerettet. 

(Sinb  ivir,  iraö  ©ötter  gnäbig  un3  geii?ci()rt, 

UngÜicfti^en  iüd;t  ju  ermatten  fc^ulbig? 

2)u  ireißt  eö,  feuufl  mid>,  unb  bu  mii\i  mid;  jtüingen! 

©e^orc^e  beinern  ^ienfte,  nirf;t  bem  ^errn!  1855 

5  ^  ^  i  g  e  n  i  e. 

Saf  ah\   Sßefd)5nigc  ni(^t  bic  ©eicatt, 

^ie  flc^  ber  @d^njac^f)eit  eineä  2öei6e0  freut. 

3c^  bin  fo  frei  geboren  als  ein  3)?ann. 

©tiinb'  ^(gamemnonä  ®of)n  bir  gegeni'iSer, 

Unb  bu  üerlangteft,  ivaS  ftc^  nic^t  ge6ii{)rt,  rS6o 

@o  ^at  aud)  er  ein  Sdjwnt  unb  einen  %x\\\, 

2)ie  ötec^te  feineä  23ufenS  ^u  oert^eib'gen. 

3c^  ^a6e  nid^tS  aU  5öorte,  unb  eö  jiemt 

5)em  ebetn  2?Jann,  ber  grauen  SBort  ju  achten. 

3c^  ac!^t'  eä  me^r  atä  eineö  3ßruber3  Sc^n;ert.       1865 

3  V  t;  i  g  e  n  i  e. 

2)aö  Öoo3  ber  SBaffen  tred;fe(t  ^in  unb  f)er; 

^ein  flucjer  Streiter  ^ä(t  ben  5einb  gering. 

Qhic^  o^ne  ^ütfe  gegen  ^ru^  unb  «§ärte 

«§at  bie  01atur  ben  @c^njad)en  nic^t  gelaffeii; 

8ie  gab  jur  ^\\t  i§m  S'reube,  (e§rt'  i^n  ^ünj^e ;  1870 
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Sßalb  iveirf^t  er  au?,  i?er[patet  unb  umgebt« 
5a,  ber  ©eii^altigc  üerbient,  baf  man  fie  üSt. 

3::^oa3. 
£>ie  SSorfic^t  jleUt  ber  Sifl  fid^  flug  entgegen. 

SV'&iScnie. 
Unb  eine  reine  ^eele  trauert  fic  nic^t 

(Sprid^  unk^utfam  ni(^t  bein  eigen  Urt^eill  187s 

5  ^  ^  i  g  e  n  i  e. 

O,  fäf)ejt  bu,  trie  meine  <SeeIe  fäm^ft, 

©in  Böä  ®c[cl;lcf,  ba?  fie  ergreifen  antt, 

5m  erften  Qtnfatt  mut^ig  at'gutreil^en ! 

(So  jtel^'  ic^  benn  ^ier  n?el;rIoS  gegen  bi^? 

5)ie  fc^öne  ©itte,  ben  anmut^'gen  2rr:di},  1880 

5n  einer  ?yrauen  ^anb  gea^altiger 

Qdö  <B^mxt  unb  2Bafe,  j^ö^efl  bu  gurücf : 

9Saä  Bleibt  mir  nun,  mein  5nnreä  gu  oert^eib'gen  ? 

9iuf'  id^  bie  ©öttin  um  ein  QBunber  an? 

5|1  feine  ^raft  in  meiner  (Seele  3^iefen?  1885 

^^oaä. 

Q§  [^eint,  ber  Reiben  S^remben  (S(l)i(ffal  ma^t 
XInmäpig  bicl^  beforgt.     9Ser  fmb  fie,   fprid;; 
g'iir  bie  bein  ®eijt  gewaltig  fid;  ert)ebt? 

5  V  ^  i  g  e  n  i  e. 
(Sie  fmb  —  fte  fcfjeinen  —  für  ©riechen  t)alt'  i(^  fie. 
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JJanbörcute  finb  cä?  Unb  fte  ^a6eit  njo'^t  iSqo 

©cv  Olücffc^r  fc^oneä  Sßilb  in  bir  erneut? 

3  )3  ^  i  9  e  n  i  c  (nad)  einigem  ©tififd^ireicjen). 

<^at  benn  jur  uner^ütten  Xf)at  ber  5J?ann 

5(aein  baä  3^e^t?  2)riic!t  benn  Unmöcjrid;e3  7 

9lur  er  an  bie  geiratt'ge  v^elbenBruji  ? 

9BaS  nennt  man  gro§?  SBaS  ^e6t  bie  (^eele  fd^aubernb  1S95 

2)eni  immer  ivieber^otenben  (ix^ä^kXf 

5(Iä  tra0  mit  untca^rfd^einlic^em  ©rfolij 

2)cr  SPiutljigfle  t^eaann?  2)er  in  ber  ^adjt 

Qttlein  baö  «§eer  beö  O^einbeö  üBerfc^(eicf;t, 

5Öie  unöerfel^en  eine  i^tamme  irüt^enb  1900 

^ie  ©^lafenben,  (Sntac^enben  ergreift, 

3ule|t,  gebrannt  öon  ben  (Ermunterten, 

5luf  S'einbeö  ^ferben,  boci)  mit  aBeute  fe^rt, 

$öirb  ber  allein  ge^jriefen  ?  2)er  attein, 

©er,  einen  fiebern  5öeg  öerac^tenb,  !iit?n  T905 

©etirg'  unb  ©drber  burd;ju|^reifen  gef)t, 

2)a§  er  t>on  9iiiu6ern  eine  ©egenb  fäu6re? 

3[l  unä  nic^tö  ü6vig?   2)iu§  ein  garteö  2BeiB 

(2ic^  i^reS  angctor'nen  Oleci;tg  entäupern, 

2Bi(b  gegen  Sßilbe  fein,  \vk  Qtma^onen  1910 

5)aä  9Rec^t  beä  (Sc^irertö  euc^  rau6en  unb  mit  aBIute 

2)ie  Unterbrücfung  räd^en?  5(uf  unb  ab 

Steigt  in  ber  Sßrufl  ein  fü^neä  Unternel;men ; 

3c^  iterbe  großem  5>oriturf  nic^t  entgei^n, 

dloä)  fc^trerem  Ue6el,  icenn  eä  mir  mißlingt ;         19 15 

-hinein  eud^  leg'  ic^'ö  auf  bie  ^niee !   SBenn 

3^r  wa^r^aft  feib,  wk  \f)x  ge^riefen  werbet, 
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«So  jeigt'ö  buvc!f)  euren  ©eiflanb  iiub  i?er^errli^t 

S^urd)  mi(^  bie  Sßa^ri)eit!  —  3a,  öernimm,  o  ,^bnig, 

(Sä  unrb  ein  teimlic^er  Sßetrug  gef^ntiebet;  1920 

^^ergef'enä  fragfi  bu  ben  ©efangnen  na^; 

@ie  fmb  l^inweg  unb  fuc^en  if)re  lyreunbe, 

2)ie  mit  beni  (^d;iff  nm  Ufer  trarten,  auf. 

5^er  5(elt'|ie,  ben  ba§  liebet  ^ncr  ergriffen 

Unb  nun  üerlaffen  'i)at  —  e§  ifl  Drefl,  1925 

2)cein  trüber,  unb  ber  anbre  fein  3Sertrauter, 

(Sein  Sugenbfreunb,  mit  SRamen  $l)tabe§. 

Q(^otl  f^idt  fte  i^on  2)el^^^i  biefem  Ufer 

Wit  gottli^en  Sßefe^Ien  ju,  ba§  aSilb 

5)ianeno  n:eg5urauBen  unb  gu  i^m  1930 

S)ie  (Si^irejler  ^injuBringen,  unb  bafiir 

33erfpric!^t  er  bem  öon  S^urien  ißerfolgten, 

2)e§  £[)cutterHuteg  (S^ulbigen,  ^Befreiung. 

Un§  SBeibe  ^ah'  id)  nun,  bie  Ue6erHie6nen 

3?on  ^antalg  ^au§,  in  beine  >§anb  gelegt :  1935 

23erbir6  ung  —  trenn  bu  barfft ! 

2)u  gTaut)fl,  e§  (;5re 
^er  ro^e  «Sc^t^e,  ber  95ar"6ar,  bie  Stimme 
2)er  Sißa^r^eit  unb  ber  SPZenfc^Ii^feit,  bie  Qttreuä, 
5)er  ©rieche,  ni^t  öerna^m? 

3  ^  ^  i  g  e  n  i  e. 

m  ^ijrt  fie  Seber, 
©et'oren  unter  jebem  «Fimmel,  bem  1940 

5^eö  Mn\^  S^mlU  burc^  ben  SBufen  rein 
Unb  unge^inbert  fliegt.  —  2ßaä  ftnnji  bu  mir, 
O  »^bnig,  fc^nreigenb  in  ber  tiefen  6eele? 
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Zsil  c0  ^crbcrBen  ?    (So  tobte  inid;  jucvfl ! 

S^cnn  nun  cm^finb'  i^,  ba  unö  feine  Oiettuuij       1945 

fSU^x  ükig  HeiBt,  bie  grä^lid^e  ©efa'^r, 

SBorein  ic^  bie  beliebten  üBereilt 

QSorfa^Iic^  ftürjte.     9Be^,   ic!^  irerbe  fie 

©eDunben  i?or  mir  fc^n !   2)iit  n:clcl;eu  QBIicfcn 

^ann  \^  öon  meinem  Sßruber  QtSfc^ieb  ne^^men,     1950 

^en  ic^  ermorbe  ?   Olimmcr  fann  irf;  if)m 

2)?el()r  in  bie  J?ielgelie6ten  klugen  [d^aun ! 

3:t;oa6. 

^0  tjciUn  bie  SBetruger,  fünftfic^  bid;tenb, 

2)er  Icing  QSerf^lo^nen,  il}re  SCöiinfd)e  leicht 

Unb  irittig  ©lauBenben,  ein  fotc^  ©efpinnft  1955 

Umö  «§au)3t  gea^orfen ! 

3 ))  ^  i  g  e  n  i  e. 

0lein,  0  ^önig,  nein ! 
5c^  fönnte  ^intevcjangen  rcerben — biefe 
<£inb  treu  unb  tro^r.    SBirfl  bu  fie  onberö  ftnben, 
(So  Ia§  fte  fallen  unb  öerjiope  mid^, 
SSerbanne  mi^  jur  ©träfe  meiner  ^l;or^eit  iq6o 

5(n  einer  ^ti^^eninfel  traurig  Ufer  ! 
3fl  aBer  biefer  S^ann  ber  lang'  erflel;te, 
©elie6te  Sßruber,  fo  entlaß  unö,  fei 
-^luc^  ben  ©efc^iripern  trie  ber  <Sc^n:efter  freunblid) ! 
S3iein  23ater  fiel  burc^  feiner  ?yrauen  (Sc^ulb,  1965 

Unb  f!e  bur^  i^ren  (Sol)n.    2)ie  le|te  Hoffnung 
93on  Qltreuö'  (Stamme  ru^t  auf  il^m  allein. 
iJaf  mid^  mit  reinem  »^erjen,  reiner  »§anb, 
«)&inüBergel)n  unb  unfer  ^au0  entfül)ncn! 
2^u  :^ält|l  mir  Sßort. —  Senn  ^u  ben  SJieinen  je    1970 
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S^tir  ^näU^x  juBereitct  irdre,  f^trurfl 

2)u,  mid;  ju  laffen ;   iinb  fic  ijl  eg  nun. 

ßin  Mnic^  fagt  nid;t  irie  gemeine  33?enfc^en 

33erlegen  ju,  ba§  er  ben  SBittenben 

5(uf  einen  5(ugentlicf  entferne,  ncc^  1975 

33erfpric^t  er  auf  ben  B'att,  ben  er  nic^t  ^offt; 

^ann  fü^It  er  erfl  bie  -^ö^e  feiner  3Sürbe, 

äBenn  er  "t^m  -^arrenben  Beglücfen  !ann. 

^§oa6. 

Umrltlig,  n:ie  flc^  Steuer  gegen  ©affer 

5m  ^am^H"^  ire'^rt  unb  gifd^enb  feinen  ^yeinb  1980 

3u  tilgen  fud^t,  fo  tre^ret  fidj  ber  ^oxn 

3n  meinem  ^ufen  gegen  beine  SBorte. 

3  ^  ^  i  g  e  n  i  c. 

O,  laß  bie  ©nabe   n;ie  ba6  l^eil'ge  JJic^t 
5)er  ftiüen  O^^ferflamme  mir,  umfränjt 
23on  So6gefang  unb  2)anf  unb  ?yreube,  Tobern!      1985 

$Oie  oft  Befiinftigte  mic^  biefe  Stimme! 

5  ^3  ^  i  g  c  n  i  e. 
D,  reid^c  mir  bie  «§anb  jum  8^ri'ebenögeic^cn  1 

2:^oaö. 
2)u  forberfl  i?iel  in  einer  furjen  ßnL 

5  ^  :^  i  g  e  n  i  e. 
Um  ®ut'S  ju  tl^un,  trau^t'ö  feiner  Ue^erlegung. 
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©e^r  öiel,  benn  aiic^  beni  ©uten  fol^t  baä  Ucücl.       1990 
3  V  ^  i  9  f » t  f  ♦ 

aöebeufc  nic^t !   ©eivä^re,  unc  bu'0  fii^Ifl ! 


SSierter  5hiftritt. 

Drcjl  geiMffuet.     !Die  Sßovigen. 

O  r  c  fl   (naä)  ber  ©cenc  gefeiert). 
33erboV^eTt  eure  »Gräfte !  galtet  fte 
Surütf  !   3Rur  wenig  QdujenHirfe !    SOBeic^t 
2)er  2)?eni]e  nic^t,  unb  becft  ben  2ßeg  jum  (Skiffe  1995 
SJtir  unb  ber  ©^ireftev  !  (3u  S^i^igenien,  oTjne  ben  Äi3nig  ju 

fe^en.) 

Jlonim,  n?ir  fmb  öerrat^en. 

©eringer  9^aum  BleiSt  un3  gur  i^Iuc^t.     ©efc^annbl 
((Sr  erblicft  ben  »^önig.) 
^  "^  0  a  ö   (nac§  bem  ©c^tverte  gveifenb). 
5n  meiner  ©egemrart  fütjrt  ungejiraft 
Äein  3Kanu  ba§  narfte  (Scf)n;ert. 

3  )3  ^  i  g  e  n  i  e. 

Entheiliget 
2)er  ©ottin  SBo^nung  ni^t  bur^  ffiut§  unb  SD'Jorb!  20C0 
®e6ietet  eurem  23olfe  (StiCljianb,  ^ijret 
i^ie  ^3rieperin,  bie  6^ive|ler! 

Oreft. 

8age  mir' 
5Ber  ifi  eS,  ber  un3  bro^t? 

H 
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5  p  ^  i  g  e  n  i  e. 

SScre^r  in  ifm 
2)en  v^önig,  ber  mein  gtrcitcr  33ater  jcarb! 
93erjci^  mir,  Sßruber!   2)oc^  mein  finblid^  »§erj      2005 
^at  unfer  ganj  ®efc^i(f  in  feine  »^anb 
©etegt.     ©ejtanben  l^aB'  id^  euren  Qlnfc^Iag, 
Unb  meine  @eete  öom  SSerrat:^  gerettet. 

WU  er  bie  ^ndUl^x  frieblic^  mxB  gen:a^ren? 

3  :p  1^  i  g  e  n  i  f . 
2)ein  Hinfenb  <^c^rcert  üer^ietet  mir  bie  Qlntnjort.  2010 

D  r  e  jt  (ber  ba^  Sc^ittert  einftecft). 
<öo  fpric^!  2)u  fle^jl,  id;  ^prc^e  beinen  Sorten. 


gunfter  ^luftvitt. 

S)ie  Sßorige«.     ^\}\alt^,  batb  na(^  i^m  9lr!ag;  beibe  mit  Blofen 

(Sc^iüertern. 

^J^tabeS. 
SSenveilet  nic^t!   ^ie  legten  «Gräfte  raffen 
^ie  Unfrigen  gufammen;   n?ei(^enb  a^erben 
Sie  na(^  ber  <©ee  langfam  giiriicfgebrangt. 
SBelc^  ein  ©efpräi^  ber  S^ürflen  finb'  ic^  ^ier!       201, 
S^ieö  ift  bea  Königes  öere^^rteg  ^aupt ! 

QU!ag. 
©elaffen,  irie  eä  bir,  0  ^önig,  jiemt, 
©te^f^  bii  ben  S^einben  gegeni'itier.     ©leic^ 
5j^  bie  ^Jertregenteit  Oepraft;   e3  nreid^t 
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Unb  faßt  i^r  Q(u^iang,  unb  i^r  (Sdnff  ifl  unfer.    2020 
ein  5Bort  oon  bir,  fo  pct)t'g  in  ^lammeu. 

©eBictc  (^tittflanb  meinem  23Qlfe!   Steiner 

SBefc^äbige  ben  &*einb,  fo  lang   n?ir  reben !     (2lvfa5  aB.) 

Drejl» 

3^  ne^m'  eä  an.    Ö3e^,  fammle,  treuer  S^reunb, 

2)en  mefl  beg  33oIfeä !    darret  pitt,  iceW;  ©übe     2025 

^ie  ®i)tter  wiJfö^  3:^ateu  ju^ereiten  1       (^tjlabed  ab.) 

€ec^fter  Shtftritt. 

Sp^igenie.    X^oa«.    Drejl. 

5  ^  ^  i  g  e  n  i  e. 
iBefreit^oiP^orge  mi^,  e^'  i^r  §u  f^rec^en 
^Beginnet !   3c!t>  Befiirc^te  Büfen  3n?i^ 
2öenn  bu,  0  ^önig,  nid^t  ber  aBiüigfeit 
(Selinbe  (Stimme  ^örejl,  bu,  mein  SBruber,  2030 

$^er  rafc^en  Sugenb  nic^t  gebieten  n?iUj^, 

3:^oaä. 

5^  ^atte  meinen  3orn,  »ie  eä  bem  Olettern 
©ejiemt,  gurücf.     Qtntnjorte  mir!   Söomit 
3Bejeug|i  bu,  ba§  bu  Qlgamemnonä  ®o^n 
Unb  2)iefer  33ruber  6ift? 

Orejt. 

^ier  ijl  baä  ^c^n^ert,  2035 
SD^it  bem  er  ^^roja'a  tapfre  S'^änner  fcfjlug. 

H  2 
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£ieS  \\a\>m  \d)  feinem  9??örber  a{i,  unb  hat 

2)ie  »^immlifc^en,  bcn  3}Jut^  unb  ^rm,  baä  ©liirf 

2)eg  großen  ^öniijcä  mir  gu  i^erlei^n, 

Unb  einen  fc^önern  ilob  mir  ju  geirä^ren.  2040 

2Bä^t'  einen  au§  ben  (5betn  beineö  -^eerä 

Unb  fteUe  mir  ben  SBeften  gegenüber ! 

<Bo  iceit  bie  drbe  ^elbenföfjne  nä^rt, 

3fl  feinem  «yrembling  bieö  ©efuc^  5?er\veiijert. 

2^ie8  33orre(^t  f^at  bie  alte  ©itte  nie  2045 

S^em  B'remben  l^ier  gemattet. 

Drejl. 

^0  6eg{nnc 
S>ie  neue  (Sitte  benn  t?on  bir  unb  mir ! 
D^ac^a'^menb  (heiliget  ein  ganjeö  SSoIf 
2)ie  eble  Xi^at  ber  ^errf^er  ^um  ®efe^. 
Unb  laf  mic^  ni^t  allein  ^üx  unfre  S^rei^eit,         2050 
Sa^  mi(^,  ben  I5^remben,  für  bie  fjremben  fäm^fen! 
^aW  i^f  fo  ifl  i^v  Urt^^eil  mit  bem  meinen 
©efproc^en;    akr  gönnet  mir  ba0  @lü^ 
3u  ükrrcinben,  fo  betrete  nie 
(Jin  2)?ann  bieg  Ufer,  bem  ber  fd^nette  >3tic!  2055 

»^ülfreirf^er  Sieüe  nirf^t  begegnet,  unb 
©etrijjiet  fc^eice  3egli(^er  ^inn:egl 

0^i^t  unn^ert^  fd^eineft  bu,  0  Siingling,  mir 
5^er  Ql^Mi(;errn,  bereu  bu  bic^  rü^m|l,  gu  fein. 
®rop  ifl  bie  3^^^^  ber  ebeln,  tavfern  2)tänner,        2060 
^ie  mic^  kgleiten;   boc^  \(b  fte^e  fetOjl 
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5n  meinen  Salären  noc^  bem  Steinte,  bin 
SBercit,  mit  bir  bcr  3Baffen  ;Cooö  jn  tragen. 

5)3^ igen  i  e. 

9)Jit  nicfncn !  2)iefeö  t^Iutigen  SBetveifeS 

SÖebarf  eö  nid^t,  o  Jlonig !    Sa§t  bie  <^^anb  2065 

23om  «Schiveite !   2)enft  an  mi^  unb  mein  ©ef^icf ! 

2)er  vafd;c  Jtam^tf  üeveitigt  einen  Wlann ; 

©r  falle  gleid;,  fo  vveifet  i^n  ba§  SJieb. 

-hinein  bie  ^f)ränen,  bie  nnenblid^en, 

5^er  Ü6ev61ie6nen,  ber  i?erlafnen  B'raii,  2070 

ßä^It  feine  Dla^rrelt,  unb  ber  2)id;tev  fc^tveigt 

93ort  taufenb  buic^geiveinten  3;ag*  unb  ^cä^ten, 

5Bo  eine  fiide  «Seele  bcn  ijerlornen, 

O^afc^  aBgefd^iebnen  S^reunb  öergeBeng  flc^ 

ßurü^jurufen  Bangt  unb  fiä:}  öerje^rt.  2075 

3?ii(^  feI6ft  !^at  eine  (Sorge  gleic^  geahmt, 

2)af  ber  ^Betrug  nid}t  eineö  OläuOerö  mic^ 

33oni  flc!^ern  @c^u|ort  rei§e,  mid)  ber  Jlnec^tfd^aft 

33erratt)e.     ö'Ieifig  ^aB'  ic^  fie  Befragt, 

^yia^i)  jebent  llmftanb  mic^  erfunbigt,  ßcic^en  2080 

©eforbert,  unb  getci§  ifl  nun  mein  «^^erj. 

<Bk^  t?ier  an  feiner  rechten  ^^anb  baö  2)?al 

5Bie  t»on  brei  Sternen,  bag  am  ^agc  fd^on, 

2)a  er  geboren  irarb,  fid?  geigte,  baä 

Qtuf  fc^trere  ^^at,  mit  biefer  S'aufi  ju  ü6en,  2085 

2)er  ^riefler  beutete,     ^ann  üBerjeugt 

^lid:}  bo^)3ett  biefe  Sd^ramme,  bie  i{)m  l;ier 

2)ie  5(ugen6raue  fpattet.     ^Uä  ein  ,^inb 

Sief  i^n  ßleftra,  rafc^  unb  unöorftc^tig 

f)\a^  if)rer  5(rt,  auö  i^ren  Firmen  f^iirjen.  2090 

(Sr  fc^Iug  auf  einen  ^reifuB  auf.  —  Gr  ift'ö !  — 


(Sott  \^  bir  noc^  bic  -2(f^nlid^feit  bc6  33atfv?, 
€cfl  tft>  bag  innre  Sauct^fu  meincö  ^er^en^ 
5^ir  und)  aU  Sfn^f»  bcv  ^>erftcbrnng  nennen? 

Unb  !^ü8e  beine  -JHebe  jeben  S^vcifef,  :o95 

Unb  Bdntiijt'  ic^  ben  Soxn  in  meiner  3Brnf}, 

€o  irürben  boc^  bie  QSaffen  jirifc^en  un§ 

©ntf(Beiben  muffen ;   S^rieben  fe^'  id)  nid^t. 

(sie  fmb  gefcmmen,  bu  ^efennefl  feI6)l, 

^ag  ^eil'gc  SBilb  ber  ©öttin  mir  ju  rauSen.  2100 

®Iau6t  i^r,  icü  fe^e  bieg  gelaffen  an? 

2)er  ©rieche  trenbet  oft  fein  lüficrn  ^luije 

5^en  fernen  (Srf;)ä|en  ber  3BarBaren  gu, 

5^em  golt^nen  B'ette,  ^^ferben,  fc^önen  ^.öcfctern ; 

^Tcc^  fü^n-te  fte  ©eicalt  unb  Jü-ifl  nic^t  immer         2105 

^dt  ben  erlangten  ©iitern  gliicfüc^  ^eim. 

O  r  e  fJ. 
2)aä  3Bilf,  0  ^TJnig,  fott  ung  nic^t  entjiteicn ! 
5e|t  fennen  irir  ben  Srrt^um,  ben  ein  @ctt 
5Bie  einen  (Soleier  um  ba§  »i^aupt  unö  legte, 
2)a  er  "otn  QSeg  ^ier^er  unö  n:antern  :^icf.  2110 

Um  ^ati)  unb  um  ^Befreiung  tat  ic6  i^n 
^on  bem  ©eleit  ber  giirien ;   er  fprac^ : 
,;3ring|l  bu  bie  (Sc^irefier,  bie  <[n  ^auriS'  Ufer 
5m  ^eiligtbumc  njiber  SBiUen  bleibt, 
-9^1*  ©riec^enlanb,  fo  löfet  fic!^  ber  ?^Incf»."  21 15 

5Dir  legten'ö  üon  Qlponenö  <8(^tt:e]ler  aut\ 
Unc  er  gebac^te  bid)l   ©ie  j^rengen  ^Bante 
@inb  nun  gelöj^;   bu  Bifl  ben  S'einen  rcieber, 
2)u  »^eilige,  gef^enft.     -33on  bir  berüt^rt, 
5Bar  ic^  geseilt;   in  beinen  Qtrmen  fa^te  2120 
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!t)fl8  UeBcI  mid)  mit  af(cn  feinen  Jl(auc)t 

3inn  Ie|tcnmat,  unb  [(Rüttelte  baS  ^hxt 

^ntfe^licf^  mir  jufammen ;   bann  entflol^'8 

3Bic  eine  St^lange  §u  ber  «^öi^Ie.    0]eu 

©enie§'  ic^  nun  burci^  bic^  baö  ireitc  J}ictt  2125 

2)eS  S^age?.     (8d>en  unb  tjerrlid)  jeigt  ficb  mir 

2)er  ©öttin  9^at^.     ®Ieid^  einem  tjeil'gen  ^Bilre, 

2)arnn  ber  Stabt  uniranbelSar  ©efc^icf 

2)urc^  ein  ge^^eimeä  ©öttera^ort  gekannt  \]t, 

f)la\)m  fte  bic^  rceg,  bid^  6cl>ü|ciin  bei  -J&aufeä,      2130 

3Ben:a^rte  bic^  in  einer  l^eil'gen  «Stiüe 

3um  (Segen  beineö  SBruberö  unb  ber  2)eincn. 

^a  aUe  Olettung  auf  ber  n:eiten  6vbe 

23erIoren  f(^icn,  giebjl  bu  ung  5(tte§  itieber. 

\^af  beine  (scele  fic^  juni  S^rieben  rcenben,  1135 

O  ^önig  I  ^inbrc  nic^t,  baf  fie  bie  QBeil^e 

2)e§  väterlichen  ^^aufeä  nun  fotlBringe, 

SP?i(^  ber  entfü^nten  ^aüe  iriebergete^ 

SKir  auf  bag  J^au^t  bic  alte  ,^rone  brürfe  I 

Q}ergilt  ben  (segcn,  ben  fie  bir  geSracbt,  3140 

Unb  h^  beä  nähern  jKe^teö  micfc  geniepen ! 

©eiralt  unb  ^ijl,  ber  2)iänner  i^öcfcfler  Ofiufim, 

SBirb  burc!^  bie  QBa^rBeit  biefer  t^o^en  (Seefe 

33ef(^ämt,  unb  reinel,  finblic6el  33ertrauen 

3u  einem  ebeln  SDtanne  nrirb  telobu.  Z145 

5 ))  1^  i  g  e  n  i  e. 

2)en!'  an  bein  95>crt,  unb  Ia§  bur(^  biefe  Üiitt 

5tul  einem  graben^  treuen  SDiunbe  bic^ 

93en:egen  !   Sie^  unö  an !   '!S)n  ^afl  nid)t  oft 

3u  fol^er  ebfln  XHi  ©clcgen^eit. 

93erfagen  fannft  bu'l  nic^U;  getcätr'  e0  6alb !        2150 
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5  ^  :^  i  13  e  n  i  c. 

ORic^t  fo,  mein  ^önig!   O^nt  ^egen, 
3n  ©ibernntten  fc^eib'  iä)  iiic^t  uoii  biv. 
Q3erknn'  ung  nic^t !    ©in  freunbli^  ©aftvcc^t  irallc 
a3on  bir  j^u  unö;   fo  fmb  reit  nid^t  auf  cirig 
©etreuut  unb  o6gefc^iebcn.     Sert:^  uub  tl^cucr,      2155 
SSic  mir  mein  QSater  n^ar,  fo  Bift  bu'ö  mir, 
Unb  biefer  ßinbrucf  Bleibt  in  meiner  (Scete. 
SBringt  ber  ©eringfte  beineö  SSolfeä  je 
5)en  3^on  ber  Stimme  mir  inö  D^r  j^uriicf, 
^cn  ic^  an  eu^  geivo^nt  jn  ^ijren  Hn,  2160 

Unb  fe^'  ic^  an  bem  Qtermfien  eure  ^xadji, 
(Smvfangen  nnfl  ic^  i§n  n?ie  einen  ®ott, 
3^  icitl  i^m  felbjt  ein  Sager  juBereiten, 
-^(uf  einen  (Stu^t  i(;n  an  baö  5euer  laben, 
Unb  nur  nac^  bir  unb  beinern  ^cfiicffal  fragen.      2165 
O,  geben  bir  bie  ©ijtter  beiner  ^(;aten 
Unb  beiner  SDcilt^e  ico^Iöerbienten  ^o\)n ! 
Se6'  n?o^l  I   D  ivente  bic^  §u  unö  unb  gie6 
(5in  :^otbeS  SDort  be§  Q(6fc^ieb§  mir  jurücf! 
2)ann  fc^tvelit  ber  Söinb  bie  @egel  [anfter  aw,       2170 
Unb  3:t)ränen  fliegen  linbernber  00m  5{uge 
Xeö  <£(f)eiben^en.     M'  irol)I !    unb  rei^e  mir 
3um  ^fanb  ber  alten  B^reunbfc^aft  beine  Siechte  l 

£ebt  ivol;I! 


NOTES. 

I 

€rf!cr    "^tufjug. 
(Svfter  'Mfixitt 

The  sacred  ground  surrounding  the  Greek  temples  used  to 
be  planted  %vith  a  grove.  In  such  a  grove,  in  front  of  the 
temple  of  Diana,  the  scenc  of  the  present  drama  is  placed, 
in  accordance  with  the  structure  of  ancient  Greek  plays,  the 
action  of  which  generally  passed  in  the  open  air. 

The  temple  of  Diana  here  mentioned  may  be  assunied  to 
be  that  which  forms  the  scene  of  action  of  the  '  Iphigenia  in 
'J'auri'  by  Euripides,  and  which  stood  at  the  'now  historic 
Balaclava '  in  the  Crimea,  the  Chersonesus  Taurica  of  ancient 
times\ 

11.  1-9.  Although  kept  by  the  will  of  heaven  in  the  temple 
of  Diana  for  many  a  year,  the  spirit  of  Iphigenia  does  not 
become  familiär  with  the  silent  sanctuary  of  the  goddess,  and 
she  still  feels  the  awe  with  which  the  mysterious  rustling  in 
the  *  waving  tree-tops '  inspired  her,  when  she  first  stepped 
forth  into  the  shades  of  the  grove. 

I.  I.  It  must  be  supposed  that  Iphigenia  begins  her 
soliloquy,  not  when  in  the  act  of  Coming  out  of  the  temple, 
but  when  already  in  the  grove,  for  which  reason  she  uses  the 
expression  OeiMU^,  and 410t  Innau^.     Cp.  uote  to  1.  4. 

The  expression  tc^e  ®ipff(  forms  an  antithesis  to  ftiüe^i 
6ciltc'it()um  (1.  3). 

1.  2.  3^i(!^tbelaufcten,  'having  dense  foliage  ; '  '  leafy.'  Cp.  the 
Greek  ttvkvocI^vWos. 

1.  4.  »Scbaubernfceö   @efüf)[  Stands    here   for    <8d^aiier,   *awe,' 

^  Those  readers,  who  are  not  perfectly  familiär  with  the  subject  of 
this  drama,  should,  before  attempting  to  read  it,  make  themselves  ac- 
quainted  with  the  General  Introduction, 
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'feeling  of  awe.'  ^P.  V.  i.  has:  ^pevau^  in  eure  vSrfiattcn,  civuj 
lege  9Bii?fe(  beö  t)eiüv3eu  .^aine*,  I)inein  mt  ^eiligt()um  ter  ©cttiii .  . '. 
tvct'  i(!&  mit  immer  neuem  Schauer,  etc. 

1.  5.  (2ie  refers  to  ®(J»atten  (1.  i). 

1.  6,  The  Gram.  Subj.  e^  need,  of  course,  not  be  translated 
here.     Some  editions  have  t}ie^er  for  tnerf)ev. 

1.  9.  Iphigenia  still  feels  herseif  a  stranger,  as  in  the  first 
year  of  her  sojourn  in  the  temple. 

I.  II.  The  epithet  lange  here  conveys  the  notion  of  '  weary.' 

II.  13,  14.  All  the  response,  \vhich  the  waves  bring  to  her 
sighs,  consists  of  roaring,  hollow  sounds. 

The  above  lines,  which  occur  for  the  first  time  in  the  last  Ver- 
sion of  the  drama,  were  evidently  suggested  to  Goethe  by  the 
aspect  of  the  Lake  of  Garda  (Lat.  Benacus),  which,  as  he 
States  in  his  Statienifcf^e  0?eife  (Torbole,  12  Sept.  1786),  was 
so  agitated  by  a  strong  wind,  that  high  waves  roUed  against 
the  shore,  and  made  him  realize  the  meaning  of  the  Virgilian 
verse:  'Fluctibus  et  fremitu  adsurgens  Benace  marino'  {Georg. 
ii.  160).     Goethe  quoted  '  resonans  '  instead  of  *  adsurgens.* 

A  few  months  later  he  wrote  from  Rome  (6  Jan.  1787), 
with  reference  to  this  drama ;  9lm  ©avtafee,  alö  ter  gelraltige 
SOHttag^trinb  fcic  9ß eilen  an^  Ufer  trieb,  tcc  icf)  irenigftenö  fc  allein  lt»ar 
al?  meine  ^elbin  am  ©eftafcc  vcn  !Iauriö,  jcg  i^  fcic  erften  Linien 
ber  neuen  ^earbeituuij. 

1.  16,  &c.  That  deep  grief  snatches  away  from  man  the 
Clip  of  happiness,  before  it  has  reached  his  lips,  is  a  poetical 
simile  probably  derived  from  the  fate  of  Tantalus,  the  ances- 
tor  of  Iphigenia.  P.  V.  i.  has :  3l)n  läjßt  fcer  @ram  be^  [(i^cnften 
©lücfeä  ni(f>t  genießen. 

1.  18.  3^m  .  .  .  bie  =  feine.  It  is  an  idiomatic  peculiarity  in 
German,  as  in  some  other  languages,  to  point  out  the  personal 
relation  by  the  dative  of  the  personal  pronoun,  instead  of  by 
the  possessive  pronoun,  usually  employed  in  English. 

3lbn^ärtö  is  here  synonymous  with  fernab,  *  afar.' 

1.  19.  The  attributive  genitive  feinet  Q^ater^,  &c.,  must  be 
resolved  into  feine  t>äterli*en,  &c.  ^alle,  poetical  for  ^^aw:^. 
The  P.  V.  had  OBot^nnng. 

1.  21.  fWitgebcrne  denotes  *  persons  born  of  the  same  parents,' 
and  is  used  in  poetry  for  ©efd^irifter,  i.  e.  brothers  and  sisters. 
Cp.  the  Greek  (Tvyyovoi,  and  the  Latin  cognatL 

The  poetical  comparative  form  fe|l  unb  fefter  for  immer  fefter 
unb  fefter  is,  with  Goethe,  of  frequent  occurrence. 

*  P.V.  i,  ii,  respectively  stand  for  the  first  and  second  Prose  Version 
of  the  drama. 
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1.  24.  Iphigenia  describes  here  ivoman'j  helpless  lot  in 
general.     Cp.  for  the  form  S^rauen,  1.  966,  w. 

1.  28.  When  a  man  falls  on  the  field  of  battle  his  death  is 
honourable. — P.  V.  i.  has:  imb  Ijaben  iijm  bie  ©cttcv  Ui^lürf 
jubevcitet,  fällt  cv,  bev  (ivftling  ^cn  ben  <8einen  in  bcu  fdjcueu  Xcb. 
Cp.  Eur.  Iph.  Taur.  1.  1005  &c. 

Ol)  yap  aXX'  dvf)p  fxiv  €K  bofiav 
GavoäV  TToöeivos,  tu  de  yvvaiKos  äaScvt]. 
1.  29,  &c.  Woman's  fate  is  closely  confined;   even   (fc^eii) 
obedience  to  a  harsh  husband  is  to  her  a  duty  and  a  comfort, 
and  what  misery  it  is,  if,  &c.     Cp.  Eur.  Andr.  1.  213,  &c. 
XP^  yap  yvvaxKa,  Kav  kok^  8o6[j  noaei, 
CTTepyeiv. 

I.  33,  &c.  Iphigenia  now  proceeds  to  iliustrate  the  helpless- 
ness  of  woman  by  her  own  fate ;  and  because  she  is  compelled 
to  perform  the  duties  of  priestess,  she  calls  her  bondage  both 
*  Stern '  and  *  sacred.' 

II.  36-40.  Iphigenia  serves  her  rescuer  dutifully,  though 
with  calm  reluctance ;  but  her  life  should  be  devoted  to  the 
goddess  from  gratitude,  in  voluntary  service.  Her  sincere 
devotion  to  the  goddess  is,  however,  shovvn  by  the  fact  that 
she  still  rests  her  hope  on  her.     Cp.  for  bie  (1.  40)  1.  582  w. 

1.  41.  Agamemnon  was  chief  Commander  of  the  Greeks,  and 
his  dignity,  power,  and  majesty  placed  him  above  all  other 
kings.  Hence  he  might  well  be  called  *  the  greatest  king,' 
*the  august  man'  (1.  43),  and  *godlike'  (1.  45);  the  latter 
epithet  (lo-ödeos)  being  applied  by  Homer  to  eminent  heroes, 
and  by  the  Greek  tragic  poets  to  kings. 

I.  42.  ©ciicmmen.     Cp.  1.  792  n. 

II.  43-50.  Construe:  SBenn  bu  von  Stvoja'ö  umgelMubten  9)(aueiu 
iü()mUä>  nad^  feinem  ä^atevtanb  j^nvücfbegteitet  ben  f|ot)en  3)?ann,  ben 
bu,  bie  Xc^tev  fcrbevnb,  ängfticjteft— ben  gcttergleid^en  5tgamemncn,  bcv 
biv  fein  Siebfieö  ^nm  5lltare  hxadik — ivenn  bn  bie  ©attin  i^m,  etc. 

1.  46.  Goethe  certainly  makes  Iphigenia  speak  more 
modestly  than  Euripides  does,  who  puts  in  her  mouth  the 
self-complacent  boast,  that  her  father  *  gave  her  the  prize  of 
beauty'  (t6  KaX\i<TT€iov  ds  e/x'  äva(f)epa>v,  Iph.  Taur.  1.  23)  in 
offering  her  as  a  sacrifice  to  Artemis.  In  Iph.  Aul.  however,  the 
Greek  poet  makes  Clytemnestra  speak  of  Iphigenia,  'as  loving 
her  father  more  than  all  his  other  children  did'  {(j)iKo7rdT(üp 
fi'  del  TTOT  cI  pa.\i(TTa  naidav  tcovÖ*  oaovs  eyco  *t€kov,  1.  638,  &C.). 
It  may,  therefore,  be  assumed,  that  he  too  'prized  her 
most.' 

1.  47.  The  expression,  unigeivanbte  SDiauevn,  'overturned 
walls,'  used  in  higher  diction  to  denote  the  total  ruin  or  demo- 
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lition  of  a  city,  is  of  classical  origin.    Cp.  moenia  vertere,  &c. — 
P.  V.  i.  has :  5Bi.>m  5c(bc  tcr  iimgelraufcteu  S'rcja. 

1.  48.  Iphigenia  assumes  that  Diana,  appeased  by  having 
*  frightened '  Agamemnon,  may  have  '  led  him  home  covered 
with  glory.' 

1.  49.  Agamemnon's  third  daughter,  Chrysothemis,  not  en- 
tering into  the  plot  of  the  drama,  has  here  been  omitted. 
1.  50.  '^xt  fc^ciieu  *Sd^ä^c  refers  to  the  preceding  line. 
1.  51,  &c.  Cp.  Eur.  Iph.  Taur.  1.  1082  : 

d)  TTOTvC ,  rJTTep  /x'  AvXidos  Karä  nTV)(as 
Scii/^s  ecTüxras  €<  naTpoKTovov  X^P^^y 
(jCäcrov  fXi  Kai  viiv,  &C. 

Bereiter  ^^uftritt. 

1.  54.  The  obsolete  form  Hut  from  bieten  is  now  used  in 
poetry  only.     The  verb  liüm  ^vas  formerly  used  for  gebicteii. 

1.  59.  For  the  expected  arrival  of  the  king  at  the  temple 
the  verb  fcmmeu  is  here  used,  whilst  the  mere  approach  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  army  is  expressed  by  the  verb  nahen. 

1.  61.  Iphigenia  wishes  at  once  to  guard  herseif  against  any 
'  cruel '  offering,  revolting  to  herseif  and  unwelcome  to  the 
goddess  Diana.     Cp.  p.  26,  11.  522-527. 

1.  72,  &c.  Iphigenia  had  shrouded  her  feelings  in  a  gloomy, 
awe-inspiring  reserve,  and  her  soul  was  therefore  as  if  *  locked 
up  with  iron  bands  in  her  innermost  heart.' 

J^ie  (Buk  .  .  .  fcir.     Cp.  note  to  1.  18. 

1.  74.  Euripides  makes  Iphigenia  say  (Iph.  Taur.  1.  218): 
vvu  6*  a^üvov  rrovTov  ^eiva 
dv(T)(6pTovs  oIkovs  vaia> 
ayaiios,   cireKvos,  (ittoKis,  a^iXos". 

1.  76.  The  antithesis  here  will  be  brought  out  in  English  by 
rendering  isiterianb  by  'native  land'  and  ^vcmte  by  'foreign  soil.' 

1.  81,  &c.  P.  V.  i.  has:  (ba)  .  .  .  tie  ncnen  (2(!^c§üni3e  in  liet^; 
Itd^cr  @ffe((f^aft  vcn  tcn  %\x^t\\  ber  alten  (Stämme  gen  ^^immel 
nrebtcn,  &c.  i.e.'  when  the  young  shoots,  in  sweet  union,  strove 
heavenwards  from  the  foot  of  the  old  stems.' 

The  expression  in  (iebUd^r  @efe((fc^aft  was  transformed  in 
the  poetical  version  into  the  hefidiadyj,  gefe((t  nnb  (ieblidfe. 

1.  84.  An  *  alien  curse '  weighed  upon  Iphigenia,  because 
she  suffered  through  the  deeds  of  her  ancestors,  and  more 
especially  through  the  guilt  of  Helen.  Somewhat  in  this  sense 
Euripides  makes  Orestes  say  (Iph.  Taur.  1.  566),  KaKqi  yvvaiKos 
X^pi-V  a^apiv  nTTCüXero. 

1.  86.  The  flg.  express.  etjerne  tf^^nft  corresponds  somewhat  to 
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the  English  '  iron  band';  ekin,  lit.  'brazen,'  being  frequently 
used  by  Goethe,  and  other  German  poets,  for  '  hard,'  '  strong,' 
'  unrelenting,'  &c.  Düntzer  refers  here  to  the  figurative  use 
of  the  Greek  ;(aX/ceoy. 

1.  87.  Youth's  finest  joy  consists  in  the  healthy  and  pros- 
perous  growth  during  the  first  years  of  hfe. 

1.  88.  ^clbft  cjercttct,  &c.  The  joy  of  life  having  left  her  for 
ever,  she  was  no  more  her  former  seif,  but  only  her  own 
shadow,  '  even  after  she  had  been  saved.' 

Iphigenia's  comparison  of  herseif  to  a  mere  shadow  of  a 
departed  person,  is  more  fuUy  developed  by  her  further  on, 
1.  107,  See. 

1.  99.  The  miraculous  manner  of  Iphigenia's  arrival  at 
Tauris  made  Thoas  consider  her  as  one  'given  to  him  by  the 
gods.'     Cp,  further  on,  1.  140. 

1.  104.  ^tim  is  here  used  poetically  for  'altar.' 

1.  106.  Ü)^ac!^eii  here  for  au^mad)en,  '  to  constitute.* 

1.  108.  @leid>  einem,  &c.  This  simile  is  derived  from  the 
belief  of  the  Greeks,  that  the  spirits  of  wicked  persons  were 
obliged  to  hover  restlessly  round  their  own  graves. 

I.  109.  2lNevtrauevii,  *to  mourn  out;*  '  to  spend  in  mourning.' 
Note  the  force  of  the  prefix  iht  in  the  present  instance. 

II.  1 10-14.  Iphigenia  cannot  call  hers  a  life  of  heart-felt 
joy,  since  she  must  consider  every  day  uselessly  spent  by 
her  in  mere  dreams,  as  a  preparation  only  for  the  time,  when 
she  will  have  ceased  to  live ;  namely  *  for  those  grey  days, 
which  are  spent  in  idleness,  on  the  shore  of  Lethe,  by  the 
melancholy  and  unconscious  host  of  the  departed.' 

Homer  describes  the  nether  world  as  being  filled  with 
gloomy  darkness  (^u  jenen  grauen  Xagen),  and  the  souls  or 
shades  of  the  departed  as  living  on  sadly  and  idly  in  a  State 
of  dreamy  half-consciousness  (felbili^ergeffent).  Cp.Od.xi.  15, 222, 
489,  &c.  That  the  'ghosts'  lost  all  consciousness  after  having 
drunk  of  the  waters  of  Lethe  (i.e.  oblivion)  is  a  post-Homeric 
conception. — The  verb  feiern  is  used  in  1.  114  in  the  sense  of 
*  to  spend  in  idleness.' 

1.  116.  The  thought  contained  in  this  line  must  be  con- 
nected with  Iphigenia's  description  of  woman's  fate,  in 
general,  in  her  soliloquy.  P.  V.  i.  has :  meifi  ift  tci^  te^  SBeibe^ 
^cf*irf)a(,unt'  r»cr  9lUem  mein':?. 

l.  117.  @'nüge|l  by  syncope  for  genügeft. 

1.  119.  Anyone  who  does  good  and  is  not  satisfied  with  him- 
self,  is  deprived  of  the  real  enjoyment  of  life. 

1.  124.  eeiu  ?eben  bUitenb  laiTen  is  a  poetical  expression  for 
'  to  die  '  (as  a  sacrifice). 
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1.  131.  That  victory  'flies  with  joyous  wing'  round  a 
successful  army,  and  even  precedes  its  march,  seems  to  be  a 
simple  enough  poetical  simile,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
assume,  as  some  commentators  have  done,  that  the  poet 
alluded  here  specially  to  Nike,  '  the  goddess  of  victory,'  who 
is  represented  as  winged,  or  to  a  particular  tutelary  deity 
granting  victory  to  an  army. 

1.  135,  &c.  (Sicf) — erfreut,  Ms  inspired  by  mild  benignity  in 
thy  presence.' 

1.  138.  The  beneficial  influenae  of  Iphigenia's  presence  is 
compared  by  Arkas  to  a  soothing  balm. 

1.  140,  &c.  The  foUowing  fourlines  are  a  recapitulation  of 
the  whole  speech  of  Arkas. 

1.  142.  The  term  uimnrtfjbar,  in  the  present  sense,  seems  to 
be  applicable  to  places  only,  and  is  somewhat  more  expressive 
than  un^aftlidf»,  '  inhospitable,'  which  is  used  both  of  persons 
and  places. 

The  expression  ä^evos  is  used  by  Euripides  with  reference 
to  Tauris  (Iph.  Taur.  1.  94),  and  also  of  the  sea  (ibid.  1.  341) 
surrounding  the  country. 

l.  144,  &c.  The  little  \ve  have  done  looks  like  nothing, 
when  we  consider  how  much  remains  to  be  done. 

1.  148,  &c.  We  blame  alike  those  u-ho  proudly  depreciate 
their  own  real  merit,  and  those  who  conceitedly  extol  their 
*  spurious  worth.' — In  his  Sprüche  In  Prosa  Goethe  says:  (Sin 
c^rc^er  5e()(er :  ta§  ntan  fi(^  m£f)r  tnwtt  ais  man  ift  unb  ficf)  ireniger 
f(f>ä|t  a{6  man  U^ertf)  if}.  Cp.  also  his,  generally  wrongly  quoted, 
saying,  occurring  in  his  poem,  Oied^enfci^aft : 
91ur  fcie  ^nmx^t  finb  befd^eiben, 
-58rat>e  freuen  fic^  ber  %hat. 

1.  158.  !I>er  (ieineu,  i.  e.  of  his  kindred. 

I.  161.  gcfger  is  not  unfrequently  used  in  higher  diction,  by 
Goethe  and  other  German  poets,  for  9la(!^fc(ger.   Gp.  1.  939. 

1. 164.  The  Scythians  were  known  to  the  Greeks  as  a  laconic 
people,  who  *  did  not  set  any  value  on  fine  forms  of  speech.' 

The  Taurians  proper  are  said  to  have  been  the  remnants 
of  the  Cimmerii,  who  were  driven  from  the  country  by  the 
Scythians.  It  must,  therefore,  be  supposed  that  they  amalga- 
mated,  in  the  course  of  time,  with  the  latter. 

II.  165-168.  Thoas  is  represented  in  the  drama  as  a  man  of 
action,  who  was  chary  with  his  words,  and  who  did  not  under- 
stand  the  art  '  to  guide  from  far  a  discourse  towards  his  own 
designs,  slowly  and  shrewdly.' 

1.  169,  &c.  Arkas  implores  Iphigenia  not  to  render  the 
king's  task   more   difficult,  by  a   reserved   refusal  when   he 
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makes  her  his  offer,  but  to  meet  him  half  way. — P.  V.  ii.  has: 
tmrf)  iHücff)a(t,  Üßci^erii,  See. 

1.  174.  Iphigenia  calls  the  wooing  of  the  king  '  thö  most 
terrible  threat '  because  her  union  with  him  would  debar  her 
for  ever  from  her  return  home. 

I.  176.  Ccfcii,  here  =  befreien. 

1.  177,  This  question  is  a  continuation  of  line  175. 

I.  182.  3)a^  tu,  &c.  i.  e.  that  she  studiously  conceals  from 
him  her  descent  and  origin. 

II.  184-87.  These  lines  fully  characterize  the  king's  tacitur- 
nity,  which  is  so  great,  that  he  is  silent  even  about  Iphigenia ; 
and  that  Arkas  learned  by  some  casual  words  only  that  a  firm 
resolve  has  taken  hold  of  his  soul  '  to  call  her  his  own.* 

1.  187.  Goethe  has  rendered  the  appeal  of  Arkas  much 
more  impressive  by  prefixing  the  word  Sap,  which  is  wanting 
in  the  Prose  Version. 

1. 193.  5)em  ^erel)iim^,  &c.  'whose  passion  is  restrained  by 
his  reverence  for  the  gods/  &c. — Cp.  note  to  1.  18. 

Sänbigen,  lit.  *  to  tame/  is  often  figuratively  used  in  German 
poetry  (cp.  11.  988,  2096)  in  the  sense  of  bef^evrfc^en,  bejäfjmen. 
Ccmpare  the  similar  use  of  the  French  dompter  and  the  Greek 

1. 195,  &c.  (2innt — jiefjeii,  &c.     INIiss   Swanvvick  translates: 

*  Will  he  force  employ 
To  tear  me  from  this  consecrated  fane  ? ' 
1.  198.  Iphigenia  calls  Diana  the  *  resolute  goddess,'  as  being 
always  ready  for  quick  action,  in  her  capacity  of  huntress. 
As  a  goddess  she  is  sure  to  give  her  aid  to  the  priestess,  and 
as  a  maiden-divinity  she  will  readily  grant  it  to  a  maiden. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  1.  200  suggested  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott  the  refrain  of  his  '  Hymn  to  the  Virgin  *  (The  Lady  of 
the  Lake,  iii.  29),  viz. 

*  Maiden  hear  a  maiden's  prayer.* 
1.  201.  (Sin  Qetüaltfam  neueö  33hit,  &c.  Two  interpretations  are 
given  of  this  line.  Diintzer  considers  it  to  denote :  *  blood 
that  has  been  powerfully  (gerttattfam,  adv.)  changed  or  renewed 
by  passion ' ;  whilst  Weber  and  Strehlke  explain  it  to  mean 
simply  'passionate  (geiraltfam,  for  geiraltfameö,  adj.)  youthful 
blood.'  The  latter  Interpretation  seems  the  more  plausible 
and  is,  besides,  supported  by  the  Prose  Version,  which  ran  : 
%q{6^  vaf^e  Sünglii^öt^at  f^enfc&t  nic^t  in  ;r()ca3  33 Int. 

The  author  of  the  Greek  translation  of  Goethe's  drama 
seems  also  to  have  adopted  the  latter  explanation,  viz. 

Oll  yap  f^opfiä  p.€vos 
ßlaiov  avTov  ovde  fxrju  TJßrjs  v(3pis — 
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1.  204,  &c.  The  '  harsh  resolve  of  another  kind '  alludes,  of 
course,  to  the  intention  of  Thoas  to  introduce   again  the 
human  sacrifices. 
.    1.  2 1 2.  Goethe  often  uses  the  prep.  ju  after  {jei^en. 

1.  213,  &c.    This  saying  has  become  a  familiär  quotation. 

S)vitter  ^u]txiit 

].  223.  The  expression  fvcmmcv  SBmifcI)  is  here  to  be  taken 
in  the  strict  literal  sense  of  '  pious,'  i.  e.  pure  and  godly,  and 
refers  indirectly  to  the  king's  intention  respecting  Iphigenia. 

gü((e  for  ©i-fiUdiiiä  may  be  used  in  poetry  only. 

1.  226.  3ufricben,  «S:c.  This  much  discussed  line  simply 
refers  to  the  king's  distrust  and  to  his  apprehension  that  his 
people  mayprove  disloyal.     Gp.  II.  i57-'53- 

1.  229,  &c.  Render  (in  ©evin^er  (lit.  *one  lowly  born'),  a 
subject.     Cp.  Eur.  Or.  602, 

yafxoi  ö'  ocrois  fieu  ev  Kadicracnv  ßporoiV, 
yiCiKapios  alüiV,  &C. 

1.  234.  The  verb  biiil^in  expresses  here  emphatically  that  the 
spirit  of  vengeance  had  entirely  taken  possession  of  the  king's 
mind. 

1.  237.  @evo(f(ett  for  gcräcf^t  is  now  used  in  poetry  only. 

1.  241,  &c.  (2ti(C  ^ebäntvft,  'quietly  subdued.' — \\>a$  fünfti^, 
&c.  '  what  the  future  has  in  störe.' 

1.  246.  The  king  seems  to  avow  frankly  that  his  present 
motive  for  visiting  the  temple  is  not,  as  on  former  occasions,  to 
ofFer  prayers  or  thanks  for  victory ;  he  comes,  in  accordance 
with  his  resolute  and  straightforward  character,  at  once  to 
the  object  of  his  visit. 

1.  256.  2)em  l^c^teu,  i.e.  the  last  of  his  subjects. 

I.  259.  The  necessity  of  slayingall  menwho  came  to  the  shore 
of  Tauris,  must  be  sought  in  the  circumstance,  that  the  inha- 
bitants  were  obliged  to  be  on  their  guard  against  invaders,  more 
especially  against  the  Greeks.  (Cp.  1.  2102,  &c.)  Euripides  dis- 
tinctly  says,  that  the  cruel  law  referred  to  the  Greeks  only 
(Iph.  Taur.  1.  38,  &c.).  The  acknowledgment  of  Thoas,  that 
hospitality  was  a  '  pious  right,'  is  consonant  with  the  nobleness 
of  his  character  as  conceived  by  Goethe.     Cp.  1.  282. 

II.  260-262.  In  similar  relative  clauses  the  verb  is  often  used 
in  the  third,  instead  of  in  the  second  person ;  hence  ^eniepr, 
erfreut  for  geniepeft,  eifreuft.  The  clause  ein — (Baft,  which  is  a  p)oet. 
inversion  for  ein  von  uuä  lrcf)f,  &c.,  Stands  here  in  apposition  to 
!Die — genieft,  and  may  be  introduced  in  the  English  rendering  by 
the  words  '  who  as.' — The  form  @aft  is  used  in  general  both  for 
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iiKilc  aiul  Icmalc  gucsts.     Cp.  Sanders'  "üi^ovtcitmrf)  bev  .^^'»^^u^i 
fdninci^fcitcu  hi  bcr  bcutf(f»cu  ^Bpiad^c,  p.  149  b,  6. 

1.  262.  The  Singular  form  lacj,  for  hieben,  is  used  in  poelry  unly. 

1.  265,  &c.  P.  V.  ii.  has:  ^^*enu  tc^  . .  .  je  vcvbaix^  .  .  .  U3te((eid)t, 
(\d^  I  ircnu  tu  uni^tcft,  ivcv  i6  bin,  ircld^'  eine  ^eniuinfdjte  tu 
iiäbift  imb  f(fM"i|efi,  linirbeft  fcu  tidj  entfe^eu  lun-  bcv  ©öttcv  3cvii, 
tu  UMtvbcft  i^att  ntiv,  &c. 

Although  herself  innocent,  Iphigenia  is  conscious  of  tlic 
*  curse '  which  rests  on  her  race,  and  which  has  driven  her 
froni  her  kindred. 

1.  275,  &c.  Iphigenia  expresses  here  her  firm  hope,  that  a 
return  to  her  kindred  has  been  '  ordained '  for  her,  and  de- 
signates,  therefore,  her  exile  as  a  period  of  '  wandering'  only. 

1.  276.  The  expression  ©lenb  is  here  most  appropriately 
used.  It  denoted  originally  a  '  foreign  land  '  only,  being  com- 
posed  of  the  Gothic  '  ali,'  otber,  and  '  land,'  /nnd  (O.  H.  G. 
elilenti) ;  later  it  was  used  to  express  *  banishment,'  or  '  the 
misery  experienced  by  people  living  in  foreign  lands,'  and 
subsequently  it  assumed  the  signification  of  *  misery '  in 
general. 

1.  278.  ^rcnibcr,  here  *  unsympathetic.' 

1.  279,  <fec.  Thoas  asserts,  that  whatever  the  decrees  of  the 
gods  respecting  Iphigenia  may  be,  and  whatever  fate  they  may 
have  ordained  for  her  kindred  and  herself,  they  had  made 
her  Coming  a  blessing  to  bim. 

9?atft,  especially  when  used  of  divine  powers,  is  often  em- 
ployed  for  Otatbfd^üip,  or  33ef^(uf . — gcbenfen  is  here  used  in  the 
sense  of  ju^ebenfen. 

1.  292.  Thoas  considers  it  as  a  *hint'  from  Diana  that 
Iphigenia  should  be  treated  as  a  sacred  personage,  because  the 
goddess  herself  had  miraculously  placed  her  in  the  Temple. 

1.  294.  Scmanb  i*cn  af(cr  ^cvbevung  (c^fpvedjen,  *  to  renounce  all 
Claims  upon  anyone.' 

1.  295.  Miss  Swamvick  translates: 

'  But  is  tby  bome~i.vard  patb  for  ever  clos^d^ 

I.  298.  In  case  Iphigenia  should  for  ever  be  separated  from 
her  kindrcd,  she  appertains  to  Thoas  in  virtue  of  the  law  of 
the  land,  by  the  law  of  gratitude,  and  by  the  fact,  that  the 
goddess  had  herself  placed  her  in  his  power. 

1.  507.  This  line  forms  one  of  the  most  populär  quotations 
in  German. 

1.  309.  The  term  "fjo^begnabigt  is  a  much  more  dignified 
expression  than  its  synonym  fjcc^bcgünfligt,  and  would  properly 
be  only  used,  when  speaking  of  one  '  highly  favoured  by  the 
gods.' 
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l.  512,  See.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  give  an  exact  literal 
translation  of  this  and  the  following  line,  the  general  sense  of 
which  is,  '  in  whose  words  of  great  experience,  which  link 
thought  to  thought.'  The  attribute  crfafireu  isoften  strengthened 
by  adverbs,  as :  fic6,  inel,  alt,  &c.  to  denote  *  a  high  degree  of 
experience.' 

1.  314.  It  has  been  attempted  to  explain  '  geographically ' 
how  it  came  to  pass  that  Thoas  was  acquainted  with  the  fate 
of  Tantalus,  but  ignorant  of  that  of  his  descendants.  The 
reason,  however,  seems  to  be  very  simple.  The  tragic  fate 
of  Tantalus  is  connected  with  the  '  history '  of  the  Greek 
gods  themselves,  who  were,  in  a  manner,  also  worshipped  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Tauris. 

See  on  Tantalus  the  General  Introducüon,  p.  xi. 

1.  316.  äDantclu  is  here  poetically  used  in  the  sense  of 
verfefjren,  '  to  associate.' 

1.  519.  Iphigenia  does  not  admit  the  common  story,  that 
Tantalus  had  '  betrayed '  the  secrets  of  the  gods,  or  that, 
wishing  to  fest  the  latter,  he  was  so  '  ignoble '  as  to  kill  his 
own  son,  and  set  him  before  them  as  food.  She  therefore 
presents  in  its  mildest  form  the  wrong  attributed  to  her 
ancestor,  viz.  that  he  had  partaken  in  the  society  of  the  gods 
of  nectar  and  ambrosia,  and  being  proud  of  this  distinction — 
which  placed  him  at  too  great  a  height  (1.  318) — he  pre- 
sumptuously  boasted  of  it.      (Cp.  Grit.  Introd.  p.  xx,  etc.) 

Somewhat  in  the  same  way  Euripides  makes  Electra  say 
(Or.  1.  8,  &c.) : 

o)?  yiev  \eyov(Tiv,  ort  ßcois  apdponTros  a»v 
Koivris  TpaweCv^  a^iafx*  e^aiv  Xaov, 
CLKoKadTov  ecrx^  yKuxrcrav,  &C. 

1.  321.  The  designation  2)cnnerer  (by  syncope  2)ciiuvcr),  with 
reference  to  Zeus,  is  Homeric.  Cp.  the  Gr.  epithets  epißpefii- 
TTjs  ;  ipiySovTTos,  etc.  applied  to  Zeus,  and  the  Lat.  Jupiter  touaus. 

1.  324.  The  gen.  form  Seins?,  from  Jupiter,  is  more  eupho- 
nious  than  the  gen.  Seufeue  from  Zeus,  used  by  some  German 
poets  and  translators. 

1.  325.  Tartarus  is  appropriately  called  'ancient,'  because  it 
is  represented  as  the  lowest  part  in  creation,  viz.  *as  deep 
below  Hades,  as  earth  is  below  heaven,'  and  is  consequently 
assumed  to  have  been  created  first  of  all  things.  It  is  also 
represented  as  the  prison  of  Cronos,  the  Titans,  &c. 

The  name  of  Tartarus  occurs  in  the  Iliad,  but  not  in  the 
passage  of  the  Odyssey,  where  the  punishment  of  Tantalus  is 
described. 

L  328,  &c.  This  passage  is  rather  perplexing,  as  Tantalus 
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did  noi.  bclong  to  thc  race  of  the  'Titans'  proper.  It  iiiay 
bo  infcrred,  howcver,  from  a  passage  in  Goethe's  3!)icf)tmu3  mib 
'^^ahvf^cit  that  he  conbidered  as  Titans  not  only  those  '  heaven- 
storming'  beings,  who  actually  revolted  against  the  sway  of 
the  gods,  but  also  those,  who  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of 
the  latter,  and  who,  having  once  been  admitted  to  their  'society 
and  companionship,'  woiild  no  longer  submit  to  them  as  their 
inferiorst 

The  gen.  bcv  Xitviucu  refers  also,  as  is  seen  from  P.  V.  ii,  to 
tic  i^ciralt'iic  'iJ3vuft. 

1.  330,  &c.  The  saying  that  'a  band  of  brass  was  forged 
round  the  forehead  of  the  descendants  of  Tantalus,'  is  used 
by  Goethe  to  express  in  general  their  perversity,  w  hich  '  shut 
out  from  their  restless  (fd[)ciien)  eyes,  prudence,  restraint,  &c., 
and  which  turned  every  desire  of  theirs  into  a  raging  passion, 
that  knew  no  bounds ' '-. 

3>cr  (SJctt  is  here  used,  as  Qeos  by  Homer,  in  general  for 
'deity.'    Gp.  Schiller's  3uny^naui\  Cileaii!?  (G.  P.  S.),  1.  17995  «• 

1.  336.  Thc  expression  ©eiraÜicjlrcKcnbc,  is  here  used  to 
denote  the  *  strong-willed '  character  of  Pelops,  on  which 
see  the  General  hitroduction,  p.  xi,  xii. 

1.  339.  This  line  has  six  feet.  The  name  of  Cciicmauö  must 
bc  pronounced  as  two  iambi.  viz.  (Enömaüs.  The  genit.  is 
not  marked  by  an  apostrophe  in  the  H\  Ed.,  but  it  is  offen 
used  in  German  with  Latin  and  Greek  names  ending  in  -us. 

1.  340.  Pelops  is  represented  as  having  had  many  more 
children,  but  here  only  those  are  mentioned  who  are  pro- 
minent in  the  history  of  their  race. 

^  The  passage  alluded  to  above,  occurs  in  Book  xv.  of  Goethe's 
Autobiography,  and  runs  thus  : 

^cr  titanif(f»;giöantii'(^e,  I)imme(ftürmenbc  Sinn  jcbccfj  veiiict) 
meiner  Tiic^tung^art  feinen  Stoff.  ©f)er  ^iemte  fi(^  mir,  bar^u? 
ftcKen  icnet^  friebli(fcc,  vlaftifd^e,  aKcnfaKö  bnlbente  91) iberftreben,  bag 
bic  Cber^etüalt  ancrfannt,  aber  \\&i  ibr  c^leicfjfeßcn  möchte.  !l)o(^ 
anc^  bie  füftnern  jenei?  @ef6(e6ti?,  Xantaluei,  3iion,  Sip^V^n«?, 
iraren  meine  -'oeili^en.  3n  bie  ®efe((f(f»vift  ber  Wetter  aufi^enommen, 
mcci^ten  \it  nä)  mcbt  untec^corbnet  geniuj  betrafen,  a(^  übermüt()ige 
©äl'^e  ifires?  ivirtlilic^en  ©önnerg  3crn  v>erbtent,  unb  fic^  eine  traurige 
33crbannung  ^uge^cgen  ^aben.     /r.  EJ.  Bd.  28.  S.  314. 

^  In  describing  in  a  letter  to  Schiller  (1797)  the  externa!  appear- 
ance  of  the  gifted  Siegfried  Schmidt  of  Friedberg  ;i 774-1825), 
Goethe  quotes  the  passage  from  P.  V.:  5lber  um  bic  iStirne  fc^miebete 
tbm  ein  ef)crneö  ^^anb  ber  Q}ater  ber  ®ctter.  S.  Schmidt,  who  is  said 
to  have  become  insane  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  was  distinguished 
bv  a  remarkable  look,  füll  of  energy,  obstinacv  and  a  powerfui  will 
Cp.  ©ccttjc'e  Briefe,  Jl'.  Ed.  iv.  Abt.  12.  Bd.'S.  219. 

I  2 
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1.  341.  Thyestes,  the  younger  brother,  is  here  placed  first, 
probably  for  metrical  reasons  ;  the  accent  being  011  the  second 
syllable  in  Xi}\}c}t  and  on  the  first  in  Sltveui?.     Cp.  1.  360,  note. 

].  342,  &c.  The  favourite  son  of  Pelops  vvho  *  sprang  from  an- 
other  Union '  (?luö — ivad^feub)  was  called  Ghrysippus.  His  mother 
was  Axioche,  or  the  nymph  Danais.  The  common  story  is  that 
his  step-mother  Hippodamia  induced  Atreus  and  Thyestes 
to  kill  him.  That  Ghrysippus  was  the  eldest  son  of  Pelops  is 
not  distinctly  mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  but  Goethe  repre- 
sented  him  here  as  such  for  the  sake  of  dramatic  expediency. 

1^'  351-58-  Goethe  assumes  here  the  theory,  founded  on 
the  axiom  of  '  natura  nihil  facit  per  saltum/  that  no  promi- 
nent character,  for  good  or  evil,  Springs  up  suddenly  in  any 
family,  but  that  there  always  is  in  the  *  inheritance  of  genius ' 
a  gradual  succession  of  either  good  or  bad  men,  before  the 
climax  is  reached  in  one,  who  is  either  the  delight  or  the 
terror  of  the  world.  He,  then,  may  be  called  happy,  who 
'  with  pleasure  remembers  his  fathers/  and  '  inwardly  rejoicing 
feels  that  he  closes  the  glorious  line,'  i.e.  that  the  climax  of 
good  is  reached  in  him. 

1.  360.  In  this  line  the  name  of  Atreus  is  preceded  by  a 
short  syllable,     Cp.  1.  341,  note. 

I.  361.  ©enteinfam  ]^evrfrf)enb  (IV.  Ed.  @emeinfam;f>errf(^cnb), 
ruling  in  common,  i.  e.  with  a  divided  sway. 

1.  362,  &c.  Miss  Swanwick  translates  the  clause  ®alb — S^ctte : 
*  His  brother' s  honoiir  ßrst  Thyestes  ivounds.^ 

I.  365.  <2^ircve,  here  'momentous/  in  the  sense  of 'horrible ' ; 
lauge  =  vcr  langer  Seit. 

1.  366.  (Sitten  <2c{)tt,  i.e.  Plisthenes,  or  Pleisthenes,  who  was 
born  to  Atreus  by  his  first  wife  Cleola. 

1.  368.  Cp.  note  to  1.  18. 

1.  369.  jlcnigöftabt,  in  poetry,  *a  town  where  a  king  has  his 
usual  residence,'  *  the  royal  city.' 

1.  374.  %x\x\\h\\,  lit.  *  intoxicated,'  here  Mmpassioned ' ; 
'  frenzied.' 

1.  379.  The  two  sons  were  called  Pleisthenes  and  Tantalus. 

1.  384.  Seneca,  who  has  dratnatized  the  occurrence  related 
in  the  present  passage,  makes  the  unfortunate  father  exclaim, 
after  he  had  partaken  of  the  banquet : 

*  Quis  hie  tumultus  viscera  exagitat  mea  ? 
Quid  tremuit  intus?    Sentio  impatiens  onus, 
Meumque  gemitu  non  meo  pectus  gemit.' 

(Thyest.  Act  v.  1000.) 

1.  387.  Short  lines  aregenerally  employed  to  denote  a  pause, 
caused  either  by  horror  and  emotion — as  is  the  case  in  the 
present  instance — or  by  a  change  of  the  subject. 
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1.  390.  That  the  sun  changed  his  coiirse  in  Horror  of  the 
'Thyestean  Banquet'  is  related  by  several  ancient  poets. 
Cp.  Eur.  Iph.  Taur.  l.  192  : 

diufvovaais 
iTTTTois  nravals  aXXa^ns" 
(^  (dpas  Upav  äppi'  avyäv 
aXiOf  (iWa  npocrcßaXep 


and  El.  1.  736: 


XeyfTai 


(TTpe^l/ai  ßfpuav  aeXiou 
Xpvaconou  edpav  aXXa- 
^avra  dv(rTvx''(}  ßpord- 
6)  Ouaräs  €P€K€v  Sikus.  ^ 

In  relating  the  above  occurrence  Hyginus  (Fab.  Lib.  Cap. 
88)  says:  *Ob  id  scelus  etiam  sol  currum  avertit.' 

11.  393-96.  These  lines  allude  to  other  horrible  occurrences 
which  took  place  in  the  family  of  the  Tantalides.  (Cp. 
Hyginus,  ibid.),  but  which  are  hidden  from  iis,  for  '  night 
Covers  by  her  heavy  wings  many  a  terriblc  fate  of  men  and 
many  deeds  of  distracted  minds,  and  only  allows  us  to  look 
into  ghastly  twilight.'     Cp.  on  i^itth},  1.  665,  fiote. 

P.  V.  i.  has :  Xu  nnftre  dlaä^t  ijat  ncc^  iMc(  [(^vccfli(^eö  ®efd»icf 
uub  lliaten  biefev  Unfeli^eu  c^ebrütet. 

1.  397.  P.  V.  i.  has:  Saß  tc6  @räue(5  ein  (Snte  fein,  *enough  of 
these  horrors.' 

1.  398.  Thoas  cannot  help  attributing  it  to  a  miracle,  that 
so  noble-minded  a  person  should  be  '  descended '  from  such 
a  savage  race.     (Sage  mir,  ttter  tu  bift,  P.  V.) 

1.  402.  The  express.  cvfte  3eit  is  here  used  elliptically  for 
fvüe  Sebenö^cit,  i.e.  since  her  '  childhood' ;  namely,  at  all  times. 

1.  404.  Substantives  in  -üng  (not  denoting  the  natural  sex) 
are  generally  used  both  for  male  and  female  persons. 

1.  410.  Bivifcf^en  denotes  here  '  association  ' ;  '  companion- 
ship,'  i.  e.  ^.vit/j.  Orestes  was  the  common  favourite  of  his 
sisters,  and  grew  up  as  it  were,  'between,'  or  rather  '  with 
them.' — The  Greek  translation  has :  aöeX^alz/  pera  bvolv. 

1.  416,  &c.  !Irc]enei,  poet.  gen.  for  Iieia^,  as  (Siucven^  for 
(Surcvaei- — The  foUowing  remark  is  very  appropriately  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Iphigenia,  to  show  the  interest  she,  as  a  Greek, 
takes  in  the  capture  of  Troy. 

1.  421.  See  General  Introduction,  p.  xiii. 

1.  430,  &c.  This  climax  is  not  uttered  boastingly,  but  with 
the  intention  to  overawe  the  king. 

^  Given  according  to  Schöne,  Köchly,  &c. 
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1.  443.  Jöier  refers  to  ktvaljrt,  1.  441. 

1.  445.  Sffie^  has  here  the  meaning  of  '  design.' 

1.  447.  S3itten  is  sometimes  used  without  um. 

1.  449.  Slu^ftlic!^,  i.  e.  luith  anxiety  to  evade  his  offer. 

1.  450.  This  happy  saying,  which  forms  a  familiär  quotation 
in  German,  denotes  that  long  speeches  uttered  to  palliate 
a  refusal  are  entirely  thrown  away ;  for  the  person  refused  only 
hears  the  No ! 

1.  455.  (^nt^c^eu  would  in  prose  be  placed  before  fernen. 

I.  457,  &c.  2)a§  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  '  so  that,'  and 
Ufpeln  (in  1.  458)  in  that  of  'to  whisper.'     Cp.  I.  1266,  n. 

II.  459-60.  These  lines  have  called  forth  the  remark  of 
Düntzer:  iSie  Sitte  fccr  9lus?fcf»mücfun^  bee  ^viufes  tur^  «ßräi^e 
bei  tev  ©eburt  ifl  mcf»t  gvicdbifcf*. — It  is  not  impossible,  however, 
that  the  clause  *joy  should  twine  the  most  beautiful  wreath 
from  colum  to  column/  is  here  meant  figuratively  only,  and 
that  the  words  irie  um  eine  DIeugebcvne  are  intended  to  denote, 
'  as  for  one  born  anew,'  i.  e.  for  one  restored  again  to  life.  The 
putting  up  of  wreaths  on  festal  occasions  was  customary  with 
the  Greeks.    Cp.  J.  E.  B.  INIayor's  *  Juvenal,'  xii.  87  and  91,  v. 

5Bcu  «Säul',  &c.  Similar  forms  sometimes  occur  in  Goethe's 
poetry.     Cp.  1.  1747,  &c. 

1.468  This  censure,  directed  against'women  in  general,  is 
uttered  by  Thoas  with  special  reference  to  the  conduct  of 
Helena.     That  Iphigenia  feels  the  allusion  is  seen  by  line  476. 

1.  473.  Sc  bviucjt  <x\\i\k  .  .  .  Ice,  'then  urges  them  on.' 

1.  474.  The  beautiful,  poetical  expression  :  ^er  Uebevvebung 
grltne  Bunge  may  be  compared  to  the  Greek  usage  of  designa- 
ting  eloquent  words  by  the  attribute  'golden'  (xpi'o-eos). 
The  epithet  xP'^^^^'^^^y^^^  '  of  golden  mouth,'  ©clbmunt,  was 
applied,  among  later  Greeks,  to  great  orators,  as  Dio  Chrysos- 
tomus,  &c.  In  the  Greek  transl.  11.  473,  474  are  rendered : 
o/icü?  ye  Kai  tot  evfievfjs  avTatv  ^drrjv 
^v6oi(TL  7r(i6o>  xpva-eois  äudarrTeTai. 

1.  476.  Cp.  1.  468,  note. 

1.  480.  Infinitives  connected  with  ge^en  are  used  without  ^u, 
when  the  two  verbs  form  a  Compound  verbal  expression. 

1.  495.  Thoas  avers  that  the  feelings  of  his  own  heart  may 
be,  just  as  well  as  those  of  Iphigenia,  an  echo  of  the  voice  of 
the  gods. 

1.  496.   Iphigenia  alludes  to  the  'storm  of  passion.' 

1.  498.  Kings  being  considered  as  the  first  among  the  people 
should  set  an  example  of  reverence  for  the  divine  word. 

1.  499.  Thoas  alludes  to  the  inherited  right  of  Iphigenia  to 
sit  at  the  table  of  Zeus,  in  consequence  of  her  descent  from 
Tantalus  (cp.  1.  310,  See).     He   taunts   her,  therefore,  with 
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the  reproach,  that  she  must  consider  herseif  superior  to  him 
who  was  merely  an  '  earth-born  savage,'  or  '  barbarian.' 

1.  501,  &c.  Iphigenia  now  repeats  her  former  complaint 
(cp.  1.  476),  that  the  klng  makes  her  smart  for  her  con- 
fidence. 

1.  505.  The  king  has  hitherto  preserved  his  composure,  and 
being  now  afraid  of  losing  it,  he  exclaims,  that  after  all  he  is 
but  human,  and  it  is,  therefore,  better,  that  their  argument 
should  end  there.  (So  l^tcibe,  &c.  (1.  504),  'my  word  (i.e.  his 
final  decision)  shall  therefore  prevail,  remain,'  &c. 

1.  516.  Sinnen,  instead  of  the  more  usual  pl.  form,  Sinne, 
probably  in  order  to  avoid  a  hiatus. 

1.  520,  &c.  Thoas  will  no  longer  restrain  the  wishes  of  the 
people,  who  demand  the  re-instatement  of  human  sacrifices. 

1.  522.  Um  meinetunKcn,  &c.,  she  never  asked  for  her  own 
sake,  that  the  king  should  restrain  the  desire  of  the  people. 

1.  524.  (ix  tiiä^Ut  i^ueu  nnv  .  .  .  an,  'he  only  attributes  to 
them.' 

Cp.  with  the  present  passage.  Eur.  Iph.  Taur.  1.  386,  &c. 

eya)  fieu  ovv 
TO.  TaPToXov  6eo'icriv  eaTidfiaTn 
aTTtCTTa  Kpivü),  Trnidos  rja-ßrjvai  ßopq, 
Tovs  ö'  iv6a.b\  avrovs  övras  ävOpcoTTOKTOvovs, 
es  Tov  6ebu  to  (f)av\ov  a.va(f>€p€iv  8ok(Ö' 
ovbeva  yap  oip.ai  baip.6voiV  elvai  kükou. 

1.  528.  The  king  calls  the  custom  'sacred,'  because  it  was 
hallowed  by  an  ancient  law.     Cp.  ia$  ®efel^  gebietet'^,  &c.  1.  258. 

1.  529.  Thoas  calls  reason  'easily  moved,'  because  it  is 
accessible  to  arguments. 

h  533)  &c.  The  king  suspects  that  the  strangers  bode  no 
good  to  his  realm,  because  they  had  concealed  themselves. 

1.  537.  Ximit  denotes  here  'office.' 

m^vUv  ^ufmtt. 

In  the  following  soliloquy  the  dactylic  measure  prevails, 
intermingled  with  trochees  and  spondees. 

1.  538.  5)u  ija^  äDclfen,  &c.  This  passage  refers  to  Iphigenia's 
miraculous  escape  at  Aulis.     See  General  Introduction,  p.  xiv. 

1.  540,  &c.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  this  passage  is  con- 
trary  to  the  spirit  of  antiquity,  which  assumed  that  even  the 
gods  were  powerless  against  fate.  I  think,  however,  that  the 
word  ®efcf»icf  is  here  not  synonymous  with  Scbicffal,  i.  e.  in- 
exorable  fate  in  general,  but  is  rather  used  in  the  signification 
of '  a  Single  occurrence  befalling  a  man ' ;  '  a  single  fortunate  or 
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unfortunate  event.'  The  rendering  of  beut — 5trmeu  would, 
therefore,  be  '  out  of  the  grasp  of  merciless  misfortune.*  This 
explanation  seems  the  more  plausible,  as  Iphigenia  was  not 
to  be  sacrificed  by  any  decree  of  fate,  but  only  by  the 
command  of  Diana,  who,  being  appeased  by  the  '  appearance ' 
of  punishment  (1.  442),  saved  her  herseif. 

The  words  2)u  t)aji  3öcl!en  (1.  538)  also  refer  to  1.  540; 
i.  e.  thou  hast  clouds  .  .  .  to  cover  the  innocently  pursued  and 
to  carry  them  on  the  winds. 

1.  544.  Diana  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  female  counter- 
part  of  Apollo,  and  thus  also  a  goddess  of  prophecy. 

1.  546.  Diana  being  the  goddess  of  the  moon,  Iphigenia 
compares  her  glance  which  rests  protectingly  over  her 
worshippers,  to  the  light  which  rests  and  holds  its  sway 
over  the  earth. 

1.  549.  The  verb  entfjalten  is  here  employed  in  the  obsolete 
signification  of  '  to  keep  from,'  in  which  sense  it  is  now  used 
reflectively  only. 

1.  551,  &c.  These  lines  express  the  remorse  which  haunts 
anyone  who  has  shed  human  blood,  although  he  may  not  have 
done  so  of  his  own  accord ;  for  'the  form  of  the  slain,  even 
when  murdered  by  chance,  is  sure  to  lie  in  wait  for  the  evil 
hours  of  the  murderer  and  terrify  him.' 

1-  554«  2)emi,  &c.  i.e.  that  remorse  is  so  powerful,  because 
the  immortals  love  the  widely  scattered,  kindly  human  race. 

The  expression  bev — @efcf)(e(ihtev  may  be  traced  to  Homeric 
usages.  Cp.  for  Jveiti^evbreitet,  noXvo-irepr^s,  II.  ii.  804 ;  Od.  xi. 
365,  and  for  t>ev  2)(eufd)cn  .  .  .  @cf^led)ter,  yevos  civ8pü>v,  II. 
xii.  23. 

!'•  557-60.  The  gods  readily  grant  to  man  this  fleeting  life, 
and  willingly  allow  him  the  delight  to  enjoy  with  them  the 
cheerful  aspect  of  their  own  eternal  heavens. 

Mark  the  antithesis  between  Xlnftevbli(J)en  (1.  554)  and  (BUxh 
(ic&eu  (1.  557). 

P.  V.  ii.  has :  iTenn  fie  [bie  Unftevblic^en]  t)at)fn  i()v  Ü)?cnfcf»en; 
c\ef*lecbt  lieb,  ]k  looUeu  i()m  fein  fnr^eei  ^ibm  gerne  giften,  nnb 
Rennen  ilmi  auf  eine  2i>eile  ben  i^tit^jenn^  be^  ennglen6tenben  «>Mni; 
Tnelö. 

Euripides  makes  the  Dioscuri  say  (El.  1.  1329) : 
f»'t  ycif)  Kafio\  Tois  r    ovpavidnis 

oIkTOI    dvrjTWV    TT0\vjlQ\6(OV, 
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ßx}Ux  Shtftritt. 

Orestes  and  Pylades  are  the  two  strangers  to  whom  the 
king  alluded  (1.  532,  &c.),  and  it  must  be  assumed,  that  they 
had  been  brought  to  the  temple  by  bis  command. 

1.  561,  &c.  Orestes  believes  the  growing  calmness  of  hissoul 
to  be  a  presentiment  of  death.     %xtkn  Stands  here  for  betreten. 

1.  563.  Goethe  has  here  appended  the  German  accusative 
termination  to  the  abbreviated  form  ^pol/.  The  same  has 
been  done  further  on  with  other  proper  names. 

1.  564.  By  Oivic^egeifter  are  here  meant  the  *Furies'  or 
*  Erinyes  '  who  began  to  pursue  Orestes  immediately  after  the 
murder  of  his  mother.  Cp.  Aesch.  Choeph.  383,  &c.  and  Eur. 
Or.  400,  &c.    See  also  Gen.  Introd.  p,  xv. 

1.  566.  Diana  was  the  twin-sister  of  Apollo. 

1.  567.  ^^cffmmgtJreicf)  is  both  a  more  expressive  and  more 
poetical  term  than  f^cffmmc^^vcU. 

I.  568.  The  attribute  ©elvip  is  here  synonymous  with 
beftimmt,  iiimveifelbaft,  &c.  i.e.  'sure,'  'clear ';  'indubitable.' — 
ÖJcttertrcrtc  =  c3ettlict)e  ^i^xk. 

1.  571.  Some  commentators  refer  the  expression  ®ottev()ant), 
*divine  band,'  to  Apollo,  who  iirged  on  Orestes  to  matricide  ; 
whilst  others  seem  inclined  to  Interpret  the  term  as  referring 
to  the  '  gods  *  in  general,  who  deprived  him  of  all  enjoy- 
ment  of  life.  I  fully  agree  with  the  latter  interpretation, 
since  the  punishment  was  not  directly  inflicted  on  Orestes  by 
Apollo  himself,  but  by  the  avenging  deities  or  furies,  '  who 
compressed  his  heart  and  deadened  his  sense.' 

The  rendering  of  ©ötter^aub  by  the  Homeric  expression 
KpuTniä  Mot/j«,  in  the  Greek  translation,  coincides  with  this 
view. 

J«  573«  To  be  deprived  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  light  of  the 
sun  is  frequently  used  by  Greek  poets  for  'to  die.'  Ep.  Eur. 
Iph.  Aul.  1250,  &c.,  1281,  See,  and  further  on,  1.  1233,  w. 

1.  574,  &c.  Atreus  and  his  house  were  cursed  by  the  gods 
after  he  had  killed  the  sons  of  his  brother  Thyestes.  Orestes 
thinks,  therefore,  that  from  Atreus  dates  the  fatal  doom  of  all 
his  descendants,  '  never  to  obtain  a  glorious  end  in  battle.' 

Cp.  Eur.  El.  i.  1175,  &c. : 

ovK  eariv  ovdels  oIkos  adXicuTepos 
Tüjv  TavToXeioäv  ovd    e(f>v  ttot  (Kyovcav. 

1.  576.  It  has  been  observed  that,  Atreus  alone  having  been 
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murdered — by  Aegisthus — the  term  Sinnen  must  not  be 
taken  literally ;  but  as  Orestes  wished  only  to  express,  that 
some  of  his  ancestors  had  perished  by  a  violent  death,  i.  e. 
'  that  they  had  sufFered  like  victims — a  miserable  death,'  he 
may  also  have  included  Tantalus,  who  is  represented  as  having 
been  hurled  down  from  INIount  Sipylus  by  Zeus. 

1.  579,  &c.  Goethe  follows  the  usual  version  (not  adopted  by 
Homer.  Cp.  II.  xi.  389,  &c.),  according  to  which  Agamemnon 
was  killed  by  Clytemnestra  in  his  bath,  consequently  in  a 
secluded  part  of  the  house.  Hence  the  expression  ^iU  — 
siränfel,  '  than  in  a  wretched  nook,'  or  '  obscure  recess.' 

The  clause  ivc — fteUt,  refers  here,  in  general  terms,  to  the 
snare  laid  for  Agamemnon  by  Clytemnestra  and  Aegisthus, 
the  *  closely  related  assassin.' 

1.  581.  3c  üin^e,  i.e.  until  he  dies  as  a  sacrifice  on  the 
altar. 

The  Furies,  or  Erinyes,  are  described  by  Homer  as  dwel- 
ling  in  the  gloomy  space  beneath  the  earth,  calied  Erebus 
{"Epeßos),  and  by  Aeschylus  as  inhabiting  the  deep  darkness  of 
Tartarus.  The  term  Uiiterirbtfd)e,  denoting  '  those  dwelling 
underneath  the  earth,'  is,  therefore,  a  very  appropriate 
euphemistic  expression ;  for  the  Greeks  dreaded  to  call  the 
Erinyes  by  their  real  name.  When  Orestes,  after  having 
killed  his  mother,  declared  (Eur.  Or.  1.  408,  &c.),  in  allusion 
to  the  Furies,  that  he  thought  he  saw  '  three  black  maidens,' 
Menelaus  answers :  '  I  know  them,  but  I  am  not  willing  to 
mention  their  names '  (old'  äs  eXf^as,  ovonäarai  ö'  ov  ßovXoßai), 
and  Orestes  rejoins,  '  Indeed  they  are  terrible  ;  you  rightly 
dread  to  name  them'  (o-e/ui/at  yäp'  fiiraldevra  ö'  dTroTpenei 
Xeyeiv). 

1.  582,  &c.  The  parricidal  blood  never  dries  up ;  trickling 
down  from  the  murderer,  it  shows  the  traces  of  his  steps.  He 
is  relentlessly  pursued  by  the  Furies,  who  *  dog-like  hunt  him 
by  the  scent  of  his  blood'  (na^  teui  5Blut  .  .  .  f^ürenb  I»e|t). — 
The  P.  V.  had :  \{)x  Unterirbifcf^en,  bie  i()v  nacf>  bem  ^lute,  bat^  von 
meinen  dritten  tväuft,  une  (cp^elafi'ene  ^nnbe  fvüvenb  fic^t.  The 
personal  pron.  ibv  is  repeated  in  1.  582,  because  the  rel.  pron. 
bie  refers  to  the  second  person. 

The  description  of  the  pursuit  of  the  Furies  is  chiefly  based 
on  that  given  by  Aeschylus.  After  Orestes  had  fled  at  the 
advice  of  Apollo  to  Athens,  to  seek  protection  in  the  temple 
of  Pallas  from  the  pursuit  of  the  Furies,  the  latter  appear  and 
exclaim  (Aesch.  Eumen.  235,  &c.): 

ei'ef*    Tob^   earl  ravdpos  eKcfiaves  reKpap. 
eiTOv  de  fXTjvvTTJpos  cicfideyKTOV  (f^padais. 


t 
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TeTpav^aTKTixevov  yap  u>s  kvüjv  veßpov, 
npos  aifia  aal  crTa\ayp.bv  eKp.acrTfvop.ev. 

*  Lo !   here  are  clearest  traces  of  the  man : 
Follow  thou  up  that  dumb  informer's  ^  hints ; 
For  as  the  hound  pursues  a  wounded  fawn, 
So  by  the  red  blood's  oozing  göre  track  \ve.' 

(Prof.  E.  H.  Plumptre.) 

Cp.  also  Aesch.  Choeph.  103 ;  983,  &c. 

1.  586,  &c.  The  Eumenides  were  represented,  as  stated 
above,  as  dwelling  in  darkness  in  the  lower  world.  P.  V.  i. 
has :  2)ie  (^rünc  (f rte  ift  fein  Xummel^.^Ia^  fiiv  l^ar^en  beö  (f vebu^. 

<2cU — fein,  'should  not  be  an  arena  for  hideous  spectres.' 
The  Word  i!avye,  which  denotes  in  German,  as  lar'va  in  Latin, 
'a  terrifyiiig  phantom,'  'a  spectre/  is  here  figuratively  used 
in  the  plural  for  '  furies.' 

The  saying  ^ev — fein,  forms  a  familiär  quotation. 

1.  590.  ÜJjvitte,  here  dim.     Gp.  1.  iio  and  note. 

I.  591,  &c.  Pylades  is  *his  guiltless  partner,*  because  in 
assisting  Orestes  to  carry  out  the  command  of  Apollo,  he 
was  not  guilty  of  any  parricide,  but  helped  to  avenge  his 
kinsman  Agamemnon.  Orestes  himself  was  banished  from 
Mycenae,  and  Pylades  voluntarily  shared  his  *  banishment.* 

The  Greeks  considered  it  a  great  misfortune  to  be  obliged 
to  leave  their  native  country.     Thus  Euripides  makes  Orestes 
exciaim,  *  that  there  is  no  greater  cause  for  sighing  than  to 
leave  the  boundaries  of  one's  fatherland.'     (El.  1314) : 
Ka\  Tives  äXXai  aTova^cu  pei^ovs 
T]  yTJs  Trarpias  opov  eKKeinetv ; 

1.  598.  «Sinnen  has  here  the  signification  of  'to  purpose,' 
*  to  plan  ' ;    and  in  1.  601  that  of  '  to  study  ; '  '  to  consider.' 

It  is  probable,  that  the  figure  of  speech,  '  to  wind  a  way  up 
to  light  through  the  entangled  paths,'  is  borrowed  from  the 
legend  of  Theseus,  who  did  '  wind  up  his  way  *  from  the 
labyrinth  by  means  of  the  clue  of  thread,  given  to  him  by 
Ariadne. 

1.  60 r.  2)enfen  is  not  unfrequently  used,  in  higher  diction, 
with  the  accusative,  without  any  preposition.     Cp.  1.  1762,  n. 

.öevcf^e,  here  '  list.' 

1.  605,  <fec.  Before  the  victim,  human  being  or  animal,  was 
killed,  it  was  '  consecrated '  by  cutting  off  from  its  forehead 
a  lock  of  hair,  and  then  throwing  it  into  the  fire,  &c. 

Euripides  makes  Iphigenia  say — in  mitigation  of  her  cruel 
Office — that    she    only   '  consecrates   the   victims,   and  others 

^  This  refers  to  the  scent  of  blood,  perceptible  to  the  Furies  only. 
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carry  out  the  horrible  immolation  in  the  sanctuary  of  the 
temple.'     (Gp.  Iph.  Taur.  1.  40,  &c.) : 

KaTap-)(oyLai  fiev,  a^dyia  8'  äWoicriv  fieXei 

nppTjT    fcrcodev  Tcovd*  duaKTopav  öeäs. 

I.  609.  Unmut^  is  here  synonymous  with  SWipmut^,  *  despon- 
dency.'  The  pres.  part.  ^treifelnb  has  in  this  place  a  causal 
signification,  i.e.  *by  your  doubting*  (the  promise  of  Apollo). 

II.  610-12.  Euripides  (Iph.  Taur.  1.  79,  &c.)  puts  the  men- 
tion  of  the  promise  of  Apollo  into  the  mouth  of  Orestes. 
<Äci  Stands  here  in  the  sing.,  because  Xroj^,  -^ülfe,  and  Oiücffel^p 
form  one  general  notion.     See  Gen.  Introd.  p.  xv. 

1.  615,  &c.  Instead  of  being  surrounded  by  that  cheerful- 
ness,  which  is  the  usual  accessory  of  childhood,  a  gloomy  veil 
was  cast  round  the  tender  Infant  head  of  Orestes,  through 
the  ill-treatment  of  his  mother  Clytemnestra.  Thus  (fc)  he 
grew  up,  and  becoming  the  image  of  his  father,  his  mute  look 
was  a  silent  reproof  to  her  and  her  paramour. 

1.  620.  The  adv.  of  manner  fti((  is  here  placed  before  the 
subject  for  rhythmical  reasons. 

1.  621.  It  is  not  impossible,  that  Goethe"  wished  to  desig- 
nate  by  the  expression  tiefe  ^aflc,  Electra's  sojourn  in  the 
large  apartments  used  by  the  Grecian  women  for  working 
in  wool,  &c.  These  rooms  formed  part  of  the  'women's 
apartments'  {ywaiKaviTis),  in  which  also  the  male  children 
stayed  as  long  as  they  required  female  attendance. 

1.  622,  &c.  !öef(oinmen  is  here  synonymous  with  mit  fc^tvereni 
Jpev^eii.     Cp.  for  Unb  ftavrte,  &c.,  1.  958,  n. 

1.  628.  From  the  subsequent  admonition  of  Pylades  it 
would  appear,  that  Orestes  alludes  here  to  the  day,  when  he 
committed  matricide;  for  he  teils  him,  using  a  somewhat 
modern  turn  of  speech,'that  he  should  let  the  ''infernal  spirits" ' 
— by  which  he  means  the  "  furies  " — '  in  their  nightly  converse 
speak  ofthat  hour.'     (1.  629,  &c.)     Cp.  1.  1154,  n. 

1.  631.  -ipelbenlauf  is  a  poetical  expression  for  l^aufbafm  eiltet 
Jpelben,  i.e.  '  heroic  career.' 

1.  632,  &c.  The  Service  of  the  gods  consists  in  the  bene- 
ficial  work,  carried  out  by  good  men  in  this  world. 

1.  634,  &c.  Sie  haben,  &c.  namely,  at  the  time  when 
Agamemnon  was  killed,  i.e.  when  he  reliictantly^  (uiiun(lic\) 
descended  into  the  Orcus.  Goethe  generally  uses  in  this 
drama  the  Roman  mythologlcal  appellations,  as  being  more 
commonly  known  ;  hence  here  Orcus  instead  of  Hades. 

1.  637.  (Seineu  Sannt,  &c.  i.  e.  'the  border  of  his  robe.' 

^  Seme  assume  uinriUig  lo  denote  'indignantly'  at  the  disgraceful 
death  inflicted  lipon  him  by  his  wife's  treachery. 
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1.  639.  The  Omission  of  the  augmcnt  i\(,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  ererben  tbr  c^clr^cvtcn,  is  allowed  in  poetry  only. 

1.  640,  &c.  The  friendship  between  Orestes  and  Pylades  has 
beconie  proverbial.     Euripides  makes  the  latter  say  to  his 
friend  '  What  is  life  (to  me)  without  thy  companionship  ?  * 
Ti  Se   ^r]v  arjs  eraipias  (ircp ',      (Or.  1.  1072.) 

1.  643,  &c.  These  lines  refer  to  the  time  when  Orestes  had 
found  a  refuge  at  the  house  of  Strophius,  the  father  of 
Pylades.     See  Gen.  Introd.  p.  xiv, 

I.  646.  The  expression  2)ie — 331ütl^ie,  *  the  half-nipped  young 
blossom,'  is  here  used  to  denote  the  neglected  State  of  Orestes 
in  his  childhood. 

II.  648-53.  The  following  lines  characterize,  by  a  most 
poetical  simile,  the  individual  dispositions  of  the  two  friends. 
Orestes,  in  his  dejected  mood,  compares  himself  to  *  a  sombre 
flower,  about  which  Pylades  hovered  like  an  airy,  brilliant 
butterfly,  with  daily  renewed  vivacity.'  Pylades  thus  'play- 
fully  transmitted  his  cheerfulness  into  his  friend's  soul,  so 
that,  forgetting  his  misfortune,  he  lived  on,  carried  away  by 
youth's  fantastic  dreams.' 

I.  655,  Sag',  &c.,  namely,  Pylades  should  say,  that  his  own 
woesbegan.   P.  V.  i.  has:  9)?itbciiicr  5iiebeju  mir  begann  bein  (§(cub. 

II.  656-61.  Orestes  believes  that,  carrying  like  a  plague- 
stricken  fugitive  the  germ  of  latent  pain  and  of  death  within 
himself,  he  infects  all  those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact, 
so  that  even  blooming  faces  soon  show  the  languid  traits  of  a 
slow  death.     33errat^eu  in  1.  661  is  used  in  the  sense  of  ^e^cn. 

I.  665,  &c.  Sinb  bic,  &c.,  i.e.  the  pinions  on  which  man  soars 
to  great  deeds.     ^ittic^  is  the  poetical  term  for  ^(ügel. 

1.  667,  &c.  SöitTcu  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  jicfj  erinnern. 
Diac!^  would  in  prose  be  placed  betöre  rannten.     Cp.  1.  455,  n. 

1.  670.  23nift  is  sometimes  used,  like  Jpev^,  for  'courage* 
(cp.  1.  1894),  and  %<x\x\l  for  'physical  strength.* 

The  Prose  Versions  have  the  plural :  nnfcrn  9lf)nl)crrn,  which 
was  subsequently  changed  by  the  author  into  the  more  poeti- 
cal form  of  the  singular,  viz.  bcm  I)o()cn  ?l()n^errn,  in  order  to 
denote  the  *  ancestors '  collectively.  Some  conjecture  that 
the  poet  wished  to  allude  in  particular  to  Atreus  or  Tantalus, 
the  common  ancestors  of  both  Orestes  and  Pylades. 

1.  671.  @p,  &c.,  namely,  they  hoped  'to  pursue  in  Ihe  same 
manner  the  track  of  the  monster  and  the  robber.' 

1.  677.  !Dafn()r,&c.,i.e.oneof  themwouldthenseizehissword. 

1.  678,  &c.  Future  heroic  deeds  numerously  crowded  before 
their  mind's  eye,  as  the  countless  stars  appeared  to  them  in 
succession  during  the  evening  dusk. 
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P.  V.  i.  had :  Uiib  iinfie  fünfu^e  X()aten  ö^Höcit,  iric  bie  (atcnic 
uiiJ^ädliö  iibei-  unfein  .'päuvtevn  auf. 
1.  681.  2)nugt  is  here  used  for  fcrängt,  say,  '  feels  impelled/ 
1.  684.  Actions  generally  become  magnified  after  the  songs 
of  the  poets  (Xer  2)hiub  ber  2)ic^tcv)  have  rolled  them  on 
increasingly  (i^ermctjreub  n^äljt) ;  i.e.  have  glorified  and  trans- 
mitted them  to  posterity. 

I.  687.  (Schlürft,  '  drinks  in.' 

II.  690-96.  In  wishing  to  imitate  the  deeds  of  our  ancestors, 
as  they  stand  before  us  in  their  completeness  and  grandeur,  we 
pursue  an  ideal,  which  always  flies  before  us.  We  take  no 
heed  of  the  path  which  we  tread,  and  scarcely  perceive  the 
traces  which  show  the  earthly  career  of  our  forefathers. 
Thus  we  always  chase  after  their  phantoms  which,  being 
removed  from  us  by  the  distance  of  time,  crown  the  mountain- 
heights,  resting  godlike  on  golden,  or  brilliant,  clouds. 

11.  697-700.  Pylades  asserts  that  he  does  not  esteem  the 
man  who  only  strives  after  the  approbation  of  the  world,  who 
does  everything  from  vanity^  Nevertheless,  Orestes  should 
be  thankful  to  the  gods,  who  had  wrought  such  great  deeds  ^ 
through  him  while  yet  a  youth.  We  must  assume,  that  Py- 
lades refers  to  the  fact,  that  Orestes  had  been  chosen  by 
Apollo  to  be  the  avenger  of  his  father. 

P.  V.  i.  has :  3c!^  I)alte  \\\6^i^  von  bem,  bcr  ^cn  fic^  benft,  irie  ba« 
^^o(!  i^u  chvvx  Vveifen  bürftc,  aUein  bu  bcirfft  bcn  ©ctteru  reicf)U(f) 
banfcn,  für  bae«,  iva6  fie  buvd)  bid),  bcn  Süngling,  fc^on  gctfjan. 

1.  701.  Render  here  frc^e  by  *  happy,'  and  6efrf)eren  by  '  grant.' 

1.  706.  The  contrasting  expressions  evftc  and  le^tc  are  placed 
in  German  side  by  side,  in  order  to  express  *  a  very  high 
degree.'     Here  both  may  be  rendered  by  '  the  highest.' 

Orestes  speaks  here  in  the  spirit  of  the  *  heroic  age,*  when 
similar  achievements  constituted  the  highest  bliss  of  man. 

1.  708.  !r)cc^  has  here  the  signification  of  *  after  all ; '  *  for  all 
that,'  i.e.  *  who  after  all  was  revered  by  me.' — Cp.  the  Latin 

*  tamen,'  and  the  Greek  o/iwy,  which  latter  expression  is  used 
in  the  present  instance  for  bcc^  in  the  Greek  translation. 

1.  710.  !t)ur^  i()reu  S5>iuf,  &c.  The  Gods  ruined  him  by '  their 
hint '  at  Delphi  to  avenge  his  father's  death. 

1.  711.  The  impers.  phrase  ce  auf  etwae  gerichtet  f)al)cn  denotes 

*  to  have  a  design  against  anything  ; '  *  to  be  bent  upon  the 
ruin  of  anything.'     Cp.  11.  326,  574  notes. 

*  Lines  697  and  698  seem  to  have  heen  generally  misundcrstood ; 
probably  on  account  of  the  rather  unusual  expression  :  bcnft,  in  the 
sense  of  bcr  nur  barauf  benft,  i.  e.  'who  only  thinks'  (how). 
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1.7i4,&c.  Render  ä5ätevby 'ancestors;'  iiiuimt  fic^  ..  Ijimrci^by 
'carns;'  and  (Sk<  erbt  by  '  transcends.'  Theiniport  of  thisspeech 
does  not  agree  with  the  doctrine  adopted  by  the  Greek  tragedians. 

1.  719.  Cp.  11.  563-568,  and  see  General  Introductiou,  p.  xiv. 

1.721.  @vli\uteu  is  here  iised  in  the  sense  of  ivarten.  Gp.  1. 
1553;  arid  tiote  to  1.  492  in  my  edition  of  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Teil 
(Clarendon  Press  Series). 

1.  722.  Goethe  represents  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  as  having 
used  the  ainbiguous  expression  *  to  take  aw  ay  the  sister  froni 
Tauris  ';  which  the  two  friends  interpreted  as  referring  to  the 
Image  of  Diana.    Cp.  11.  1928,  &c.,  2107,  &c.,  and  tiotes. 

1.  724.  Pylades  wishes  to  point  out  the  contrast  between 
the  cruel  and  barbarian  Taurians,  and  the  more  humane 
Greeks.     Cp.  1.  734,  &c. 

1.  729.  ©eniluvj  is  sometimes  used  in  higher  diction  for  xwi)^. 

1.  731.  The  expression  baö  [cf)ou  ®efd)e[)ne  Stands  here  for  baö 
Q^er^angcne, 

1.  733.  Pylades  presumes  that  the  execution  of  the  great 
\vork,  with  which  they  have  been  commissioned,  may  have 
becn  decided  upon  long  ago  in  the  counsels  of  the  gods. 

1.  738,  &c.  In  consequence  of  their  having  been  captured, 
the  two  friends  have  already,  strangely  enough,  arrived  *  by 
mere  compulsion '  at  the  very  gate  of  the  temple. 

I.  742,  &c.  Man's  prudence  is  only  then  of  some  avail,  if 
heedfuUy  it  listens  to  the  will  of  *  those  above,'  i.e.  if  it  is  guided 
by  the  hints  Coming  from  thegods.     Cp.  for  Senev  1.  2035,  ;/. 

II.  744-48.  The  Oracles  used  to  impose  upon  heroes,  who 
were  guilty  of  some  great  crime,  dangerous,  or  ^  momentous 
deeds,'  for  the  achievement  of  which  they  were  subse- 
quently  honoured  by  the  world.  It  may  be  that  the  poet 
alludes  here  specially,  as  in  some  other  passages  further  on, 
to  Hercules.     Cp.  1.  632,  &c. 

11«  751-55«  Cp.  1.  582,  &c.,  and  tiote. 

1.  759.  ^ebavfe,  Svhen  . . .  will  be  required.'     Cp.  1.  1789,  //. 
1.  761.  Ileberlcv3tev,  '  considerate ;'  '  mature.' 
1.  762.  The  character  of  Pylades,  as  depicted  by  Goethe, 
bears  in  general  some  rcsemblance  to  that  of  Ulysses,  or  Odys- 
seus,  the  valiant  hero,  who  was  '  inexhaustible  in  cunning.'  (Cp. 
Critical    Introd.)      Euripides   seems    to    have    conceived   the 
character  of  Pylades   somewhat  in  the  same  light,  when  in 
describing  the  two  friends  he  makes  a  Phrygian  slave  say : — 
o   8e  TTois  Srpo^iou,   KaKOfs-r^ras, 
oios  ^Odvcrcrcvs,  criyä  öoXios, 
TTICTTOS  ße  <f)i\ois,  Opaavs  (Is  dXicäv, 
^vveTos  TToXe/iOf,  (P6vi6s  re  dpdK(i)V.     Or.  1.  1403. 
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1.  763.  Everyonc  niust  select  some  hcro  whoin  lic  lakes  as. 
a  model  in  his  pursuit  of  immortal  glory.  The  simile  of  '  toil- 
ing  up  to  Olympus'  was  evidently  suggested  by  the  heroic 
career  of  Hercules. 

1.  771.  The  expression  auelccfen,  *to  drawout'  (cp.  the  Lat. 
*elicere'),  is  very  characteristic  of  the  cunning  of  Pylades. 

1.  776,  &c.  In  their  guesses  about  the  mysterious  priestess, 
the  people  naturally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  she  must 
have  fled  from  peril.  Populär  rumour  placed  then  her  origin  in 
the  land  of  the  Amazons,  who  are  said  to  have  settled  near 
the  Thermodon,  a  river  of  Pontus  Euxinus,  consequently  in 
comparative  proximity  to  Tauris.  -i„^ 

I.  779,  &c.  The  wrath  of  the  king  against  the  two  strangers,  r*^ 
and  his  determination  to  have  them  sacrificed,  must  already  '^a/ 
have  been  known  to  the  latter.  Orestes  believes,  therefore, 
that  the  bright  sway  of  the  priestess  must  have  vanished  before 
the  curse  which  Covers  him  like  all-pervading  night ;  and  that  j .  i 
the  pious  thirst  for  blood  will  unchain  the  old  custom  which,  |  /,. 
as  Pylades  had  said,  was  restrained  by  the  priestess. 

1.  790,  Unfennttid^,  *  unrecognizable,'  i.e.  quite  transformed. 

1.  791.  <Stcit  auf  öinem  Sinn  fcteibcn,  *to  adhere  steadily  (or 
"  firmly  ")  to  the  same  opinion.' 

1.  792,  iTcn  fte  ijefa^t.  The  auxiliary  verbs  of  tense  ^afccuand 
fein  may  be  omitted  in  dependent  clauses,  beginning  with  a 
conjunction  or  a  relative  pronoun. 

3n?eiter   5(uftvitt. 

Iphigenia  unbinds  the  chains  of  Pylades,  because  the  Greeks 
used  to  consider  it  as  a  favourable  omen,  when  the  intended 
victims  allowed  themselves  to  be  led  to  the  altar  without  any 
physical  constraint.  In  the  Greek  play,  Iphigenia  bids  the 
attendants  of  Orestes  and  Pylades  *  to  loose  the  hands  of  the 
strangers,  for,  being  consecrated,  they  should  no  longer  be 
fettered.' 

fxeBere  tu>v  ^eucov  ytpaSf 

(Eur.  Iph.  Taur.  1.  468,  &c.) 
1.  805.  It  is  probable  that  in  his  first  surprise  at  meetiug  a 
(jreek  in  Iphigenia,  Pylades  actually  thought  of  the  land  of 
his  birth,  in  speaking  of  the  *azure  mountains  of  his  native 
port,'  Phocis  being  a  mountainous  country,  and  bounded 
on  the  south  by  the  Corinthian  gulf. 

1.  810.  3^ein,  the  original  genitive  of  bu,  is  still  employed  in 
higher  diction,  instead  of  the  modern  enlarged  form  beiner. 
1.  814.  Cp.  for  9cttev^(ci(f)e,  1.  45,  n. 
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I.  818.  2Be(c^  unfe(ii3,  &c..  'what  advcrsc  fate.' 

I.  821.  I^aftenbev,  here  '  oppressive.' 

II.  824-43.  The  fictitioiis  story  here  told  by  Pylades  has 
several  features  in  common  with  some  of  the  fabulous  tales, 
related  by  bis  prototype  Ulysses.  (Cp.  Od.  xiii.  256,  &c.,  xix. 
172,  &c.)  Like  the  latter,  he  transfers  the  invented  occiirrcriCe 
to  Grete,  the  '  land  of  seafaring  adventurers  and  liars,'  and  as 
with  the  latter  there  is  a  basis,  or  at  least  a  sprinkling  of  triith, 
in  his  account,  such  as  the  pursuit  of  Orestes  by  the  furies, 
and  the  promise  of  Apollo  that  help  vvould  be  granted  to  him 
in  the  temple  of  Diana. 

1.  824.  Goethe  sometimes  deviated  from  the  rule,  not  to  de- 
cline  proper  names  of  persons,  when  preceded  by  the  def.  art. 
P.  V.  I.  had  5ltvaftuö  *Bi3(me.  The  names  here  mentioned  occur 
inGrecian  history,but  there  was  noCretan  kingcalledAdrastus. 

1.  827.  B^vifdicn  iinö,  &c. '  between  us  grew  up  a  rough  and 
savage  youth.'     2!renucn,  here  *to  disturb.' 

1.831.  The  expression  be^  33atevö  ^raft  for  '  our  mighty 
father'  is  Homeric.  Cp.  ßlr}  'HpaKXrjeirj,  II.  ii.  658,  666  ;  and 
the  similar  use  oft?,  ibiä.  xxiii.  720. 

Cp.  also  the  expression  :  Xu  vafcf)c  ^raft  bei;  (eid>t  Cjinjiefienfcen 
^ferbe,  in  Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea,  Fmifter  Gesang, 
Zeile  141. 

1.  832.  33eiiteveicf|  =  tttit  veicfiev  Seute. — ^uvücfe,  for  metrical 
reasons  instead  of  ^uvücf. 

1.  844.  The  great  interest  which  Iphigenia  takes,  as  a  Greek, 
and  as  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  in  the  destruction  of 
Troy,  is  here  emphatically  shown  by  her  impassioned  appeal 
to  Pylades  whom,  though  a  stranger  to  her,  she  calls  %i)t\\xtx 
äJ'^anii,  i.e. 'beloved  man.' 

1.  845.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  render  with  adequate  force 
and  brevity  the  terse  assertion :  cö  liegt,  i.e.  '  it  lies  in  riiins.' 
On  the  whole  it  is  best  rendered  by  W.  Taylor,  who  has, 
however,  spun  out  the  preceding  line  into  two,  viz. 

Iphig.  And  is  the  fall  of  Troy  accomplished  ? 

Dearest  of  men,  repeat,  repeat  that  word. 

Pyl.      It  is. 

Euripides  makes  Iphigenia  inquire  of  Orestes  the  fate  of 
Troy,  but  the  whole  passage  is  without  any  dramatic  force. 
(Cp.  Iph.  Taur.  1.  517,  &c.) 

1.  849,  &c.  Pylades  evidently  wishes  that  Iphigenia  should 
not  speak  to  Orestes  about  his  guilt,  from  fear  that  the  latter 
would  betray  himself. 

1.  862.  It  was  usual  with  the  Greeks  to  call  the  natives  of 
other  countries  '  Barbarians,'  which  first  meant  only   '  non- 
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Greek,' and  lateron, also 'rüde';  'uncivilized.'  The  designation 
of  '  Barbarians '  was  given  to  the  Trojans  by  Euripides  and 
other  Greek  dramatists. 

1.  863.  Pylades  first  mentions  the  name  of  Achilles,  who 
was  the  bravest  of  all  the  Greeks.  He  was  buried  by  his 
countrymen,  together  with  his  faithful  friend  Patroclus,  before 
Troy.  (Cp.  Od.  xxiv.  36-94.)  Goethe  chose  for  the  latter  hero 
the  epithet  fcftcn,  'beauteous,'  as  nearly  all  other  attributes 
would,  in  German  at  least,  here  sound  commonplace.  Besides, 
in  describing  the  apparition  of  Patroclus  to  Achilles,  Homer 
speaks  of  his  'beautiful  eyes  '  (II.  xxiii.  66),  and  Dares  Phrygius 
says  of  him  that  he  was  'beautiful  in  body, '  pulcbro  corpore. 
(Cp.  De  Excid.  Troj.  Hist.  cap.  xiii.) 

1.  864.  Achilles  was  not  only  the  bravest,  but  also  the 
handsomest  of  the  Greeks.  The  designation  ©ctterbilber, 
'  divine  forms,'  which  can  be  traced  to  asimilar  usage  in  Greek, 
is  therefore  very  appropriate  with  reference  to  the  two  heroes. 

1.  865.  Palamedes,  the  son  of  Nauplius  and  Clymene,  was, 
according  to  some  traditions,  killed  by  Paris,  and  according 
to  others,  through  the  envy  or  revenge  of  his  own  countrymen. 
The  tragic  poets  celebrate  him,  not  only  as  a  hero,  but  also 
as  a  poet  and  a  sage. 

Ajax,  the  son  of  Telamon,  king  of  Salamis,  was  considered 
as  the  greatest  hero  among  the  Greeks,  next  to  Achilles.  He 
is  Said  to  have  died  by  his  own  hands,  in  consequence  of  his 
being  foiled  in  the  cohtest  with  Ulysses  about  the  arms  of 
Achilles.  (Od.  xi.  541,  &c,) 

The  Word  (Behn  must  be  supplied  after  5ljar  ^J^cfamcnö,  which 
expression  is  an  imitation  of  his  designation  in  Greek. 

1.  866.  The  term  Za^  Stands  here  for  Siiiit,  (Senne,  i.e.  ba^ 
Sid)t  beg  ©aterlanbeö ;  bie  f)eimifd^e  (£cnne.  Cp.  the  expression 
voaniiov  rjuap,  which  has  also  been  adopted  by  the  translator 
into  Greek. 

1.  869.  The  expression  lieBe^  ^erj  may  be  used  in  German, 
as  in  Greek  poetry,  when  persons  address  themselves  in 
soliloquies.  In  English  the  epithet  iuhß  may  be  replaced  by 
the  possessive  pronoun  '  my.'    Cp.  1.  923,  note. 

1.  870,  &c.  Odysseus,  when  tossed  by  a  fearful  storm  on  the 
sea,  exclaims, '  that  thrice,  four  times  happy  are  the  Greeks  who 
perished  in  the  vast  fields  of  Troy ' : 

Tpicr/iOKape?  Aavao\  koI  TerpaKis,  ot  tot    oXovto 
TpoiT]  iv  evpeiT].  Od.  V.  306,  &C. 

The  same  idea  has  been  expressed  by  other  poets. 

1.  S72.  In  speaking  of  'wild  terrors,'  Pylades  alludes  to 
the  fate  of  Ulysses,  his  companions,  and  some  other  Greek 
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herocs.     The  *sad  end'  refers,  of  course,  to  the  death  of 
Agamemnon. 

1.  874.  5einbli(i^  aufgebrachter,  'in  hostile  anger.'  Forthe  term 
®ctt  cp.  1.  330,  w. 

1.  878.  The expression  Ü)'?\}ccneni^  ^aüen,  Stands  here  for  'the 
whole  town  of  INIycenae.'  Similarly  Schiller  says :  S^vcufce  ivar  in 
ilrcjcit?  öaKeii.     Cp.  1.  19,  «. 

That  the  Citizens  of  IMycenae  lamented  the  death  of  Aga- 
memnon may  be  seen  from  the  reproaches  which  the  Chorus 
addresses  to  Clytemnestra  in  the  '  Agamemnon  '  of  Aeschylus. 

1.  880.  See  General  Introdiiction,  p.  xiv. 

1.  884,  &c.  Pylades  perceives,  by  Iphigenia's  agitated  State, 
that  she  strives  in  vain  to  suppress  the  emotion  of  her  heart  at 
the  tidings  which  are  the  more  terrible  because  unexpected. 
Goethe  often  places  two  adjectives  side  by  side,  leaving  the 
first  undeclined  and  using  it  adverbially,  as  here  itncvivavtct. 

1.  886,  &c.  ^kc^bavlic;^  is  here  used  for  <xU  Dlac^tavin.  P.V.  ii. 
had :  ^icHcic^t  bijl  fcu  tie  Xocf)ter  eiiieö  ©aftfveunbä  cbcr  9lacbljvu-g? 

!.  888.  9tcc!^iie  niiv^,  &c.,  'do  not  bear  me  any  ill  will.' 

Cp.  the  saying  of  Sophocles  (Ant.  I.  277)  : 

arepyei  yap  ovbtis  liyyekov  KaKa>u  inu)v 
(For  no  one  loves  the  messenger  of  evil  tidings). 

1.  889.  P.  V.  ii.  had :  baß  id}  bev  (Svfte  bin,  bcv  biefe  ©räuel  ine(bet. 

1.  891.  In  the  account  of  the  death  of  Agamemnon,  Goethe 
follows  chiefly  the  version  of  Aeschylus.  Cp.  1.  579,  ?i,  and  Geu. 
Introd.,  p.  xiv. 

1.  892.  The  term  nil){c5  is  here  used  to  express  the  feeling  of 
security  of  Agamemnon. 

1.  894,  &c.  The  Statement  that  the  '  pernicious  woman  threw 
upon  his  Shoulders,  &c,  a  garment  complicate  with  folds  and 
artfully  entangling   itself  is   based   on   Clytemnestra's   own 
confession,  as  given  by  Aeschylus  (Agam.  1.  1353,  &c.) : — 
aneipov  ap.(j)iß\r](TTpov,  oicnrep  l)(ßva>Vy 
Tr€pi(TTixi-C^,  7r\ovTOv  (Ifiaros  KaKoVy 
which  lines  Dean  INIilman  has  rendered  by  : — 
*  As  round  the  fish  the  inextricable  net 
Closes,  in  his  rieh  garment's  fatal  wealth 
I  wrapt  him.' 

Cp.  also  for  Unb  fünftlic^,  &c.  Aesch.  Choeph.  1.  485  : 
al(TXP<^s  re  ßovXcvTolai.v  iv  Kakvp.iiacnv,  i.e.  Agamemnon  was 
caught  in  a  garment  treacherously  contrived  for  his  ruin. 

1.  897.  Cp.  for  9le^,  besides  the  above  quotations,  the  State- 
ment which  Euripides  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Electra, '  that  her 
father  perished  in  the  treacherous  meshes  of  a  net '  (oKöpevnv 
boKioii  ßpö^ijäv  epKicnv,  El.  154,  &C.). 
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1.  898,  &c.  Goethe  has  hefe  modified  the  version  of  Aeschy- 
lus,  who  describes  Clytemnestra  as  carrying  out  the  deed  alone. 

1.  899.  ffievInUlt  gin^,  «fec,  i.  e.  '  the  great  king  descended  to 
the  dead  with  a  covered  face,'  his  head  having  been  enveloped 
in  a  tangled  garment.  Pylades  considers  Agamemnon's  death 
the  more  disgraceful  and  pitiable,  because  he  did  not  meet 
it  in  the  open  field.  Cp.  the  pathetic  description  of  his  death 
in  Aeschylus'  *  Choephoroe/  11.  421,  481  seq. 

1.  902.  Aegisthus  governed  the  country  of  Mycenae  in  the 
absence  of  Agamemnon,  and  after  the  death  of  the  latter  he 
'called  his  own  both  the  queen  and  the  kingdom.' 

1.  903.  ^cfe  ^uft,  'evil  passion.' 

I.  904.  Unt>  einer,  &c.  =  unb  ein  alteg,  tiefet  ®efüf)(  bev  9iad)e. 

II.  906- 1 7.  Cp.  Geti.  Introd.^  p.  xiii.  etc.  In  this  passage  Goethe 
has  adopted  the  mild  Interpretation  which  Aeschylus  puts  on 
the  deed  of  Clytemnestra,  in  assuming  that  she  was  only 
actuated  by  a  feeling  of  revenge.  Cp.  Agam.  11.  212  ;  217-38; 
1389  ;  1407,  &c.  Euripides  seems  to  have  followed  the  same 
poet  by  putting  into  the  mouth  of  the  Peasant  the  words  'for  as 
regards  her  husband's  death,  she  had  a  pretence  : ' 

es  p.kv  yap  avbpa  crKrj-^iv  ei^   oXcoXora,  El.  29. 
Sophocles,  however,  does  not  acknowledge  any  '  extenuating 
circumstances.'     (Cp.  El.  564,  &c.). 
1.  919.  Cp.  Eur.  Iph.  Taur.  1.  660,  &c. 

ri?  ((ttXv  rj  veavis ; 

****** 
Kai  TOP  a&Kiov 

*Ayaneixvov    cos  aKTCip",  dvrjpü)Ta  re  /xe 

ywoLKa  nalbäs  r'. 
(Who  is  this  maiden  ?  . . .  And  how  she  pitied  the  unfortunate 
Agamemnon,  and  asked  me  about  his  wife  and  children.) 

1.  923.  Cp.  1.  869,  n. — The  following  note  by  the  Greek 
translator  of  the  present  drama  may  be  of  some  interest  to 
classical  scholars  :  '  Nescio  an  consulto  hie  Goethius  imitatus 
sit  Euripidem,  non  ubique  felicem  Homeri  (rX^öi,  (})l\t]  Kpa8it]) 
sectatorem.  Gf.  Med.  1242,  1244.  Iph.  T.  344:  quae  lepide 
irrisit  Arist.  Ach.  450^  480,  483,  485,  488.' 

dritter  ^ufjug. 
(^rftcr  5üiftvitt. 

1.  926,  &c.  Cp.  1.  801  and  the  first  note  to  Sc.  2  of  Act  II. 

1.  928.  2)ie  ^veibeit,  &c.,  namely,  the  freedom  which  the 
sanctuary  grants  to  those  who  are  brought  there  as  captivcs. 
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1.  929.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  persons  lying  prostrate 
with  a  severe  illness  frequently  enjoy,  when  on  the  poiiit  of 
death,  a  last  bright  look  of  life,  which  may  be  considered  as 
*  death's  herald.'    Gompare  the  lines  : 

*  How  oft  when  men  are  on  the  point  of  death 
Have  they  been  merry  !  which  their  keepers  call 
A  lightning  before  death.'       {Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  3.) 
1.  931.  Sviv3cu  is  here   used   in   the  sense   of  'to  acknow- 
ledge.' 

1.  933,  &c.  Goethe  seems  to  have  here  adopted  the  version 
of  Euripides,  that  the   priestess  merely  '  consecrated '   the 
victims  by  ciitting  off  a  lock  from  their  hair.    Cp.  1.  605,  n. 
1.  939.  Cp.  1.  161,  n. 

I.  941,  &c.  The  special  Greek  'household  gods'  (ß(o\  na- 
Tpwoi),  as  well  as  Hestia  (the  Roman  Festa),  the  goddess  of 
domestic  life,  used  to  be  placed  on  a  sacred  hearth ;  the  latter 
in  the  hall,  where  all  the  members  of  the  family,  and  even 
the  meanest  servants,  assembled  for  the  offerings  before 
the  meals. 

*£tvcifen,  '  to  touch  in  passing.' 

II.  945-48.  The  presence  of  the  noble  strangers  recalled  to 
Iphigenia  the  image  of  those  heroes  whom  she  learnt  to 
honour  in  her  parents'  house ;  and  it  was  also  this  reminis- 
cence  which,  instinctively,  comforted  her  '  inmost  heart '  with 
beaiitiful  hopc. 

1.  956.  Iphigenia  alludes  here,  of  course,  to  the  fate  of  Aga- 
memnon, which  she  calls  '  mute,'  because  it  was  not  granted 
to  him  to  die  in  open  battle,  but  he  met  his  death  in  an 
'  obscure  corner.'     Cp.  1.  899,  n. 

1.  957.  Goethe  seems  to  disregard  here — evidently  for  dra- 
matic  reasons — the  usual  version,  which  represents  Iphigenia 
as  having  already  reached  womanhood  when  she  was  brought 
to  Aulis.    Age  is  not  recognized  in  poetical  fiction. 

1.  958.  Iphigenia  here  simply  describes  the  feeling  of  awe 
and  admiration  she  entertained  on  looking  at  the  assembled 
heroes,  but  she  does  not  describe  the  look  itself.  It  is  cer- 
tainly  possible  to  remember  whether  we  looked  on  a  person 
with  anger  or  affection,  and  the  objection  of  INI.  Patin,  with 
reference  to  this  passsage  :  II  y  a  la  un  dementi  formet  ä  ce 
que  dit  quelque  pari  Ciceron  que  rceil  qui  "voit  tout,  ne  se  'vo'it  pas 
lui-meme  (Etudes  sur  les  Tragiques  Grecs,  ii.  138),  is,  in 
my  opinion,  quite  groundless. 

1.  960,  &c.  Olympus  was  considered  by  the  early  poets 
as  the  Chief  seat  of  the  gods,  among  whom  several  demi- 
gods,  such   as   Perseus,  Hercules,  Theseus,  &c.,  were   ad- 
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mittcd ;  and  it  is  to  the  latter  that  Iphigenia  alludes,  in 
speaking  of  the  heroic  forms  of  glorious  bygone  ages. 

3licn,  or  3üiim  is  another  name  for  ^vcja. 

1.  966.  Feminine  substantives  were  formerly  also  declined 
in  the  singular.  Now  the  practice  is  retained  in  a  few 
expressions  only,  but  Goethe  has,  both  in  prose  and  poetry, 
several  times  used  the  obsolete  genitive  singular  of  the 
Word  ^xan,  i.  e.  O^vauen. 

3lecjtl1f)eni?  is  the  genitive  of  the  abbreviated  form  5legiftf|. 

1.  967.  Orestes,  hesitating  from  a  natural  feeling  to  acknow- 
ledge  the  dreadful  deed  with  a  direct  affirmative,  does  so  by 
the  indirect,  but  still  emphatic  affirmation :  bu  fagft'ö,  *'  it  is  as 
thou  sayest.'     !tanta[g  is  the  gen.  of  the  abbrev.  form  ^'antaf. 

U.  970-73.  As  ill  weeds  by  shaking  their  dreary  tops  spread 
numerous  seeds,  thus  the  grandchildren  of  Tantalus  (i.e. 
Atreus  and  Thyestes)  have  engendered  to  their  children's 
children,  murderers  of  their  own  race,  for  an  endless  re- 
ciprocation  of  frenzy,  or  '  mutual  rage.' 

P.  V.  ii.  has :  (2o  ftaben  X^antal^  (Snfet  ben  %iviä^,  gtei^  einem 
imi^ertifgbarn  Unh'aut,  mit  'cclUx  ^anb  gcfät,  unb  jebem  if)ver  ^inber 
iincber  einen  Sl'fcrter  ^nv  eiin^en  SBec^fetnnitft  er^eu^t. 

Aeschylus  makes  Clytemnestra  express  a  similar  sentiment, 
viz.  that  an  evil  genius  possesses  the  family  of  the  Atridae, 
and  incites  them  to  'mutual  murder.'  Cp.  Agam.  11.  1451, 
1551J  &c. 

1.  973,  &c.  Iphigenia  asks  Pylades  to  reveal  to  her  that  part 
of  his  'brolher's'  speech  which  the  '  darkness  of  terror,'  i.e. 
the  giddiness  overclouding  her  senses — had  suddenly  concealed 
from  her.    Cp.  1.  918,  and  the  passage  from  the  P.  V.  further  on. 

1.  977.  !5)ciö  f)clbe  ^inb.  Euripides  represents  Orestes  as 
having  been  brought  as  a  child  to  Aulis  by  Clytemnestra  with 
Iphigenia,  and  the  latter  brings  him  on  the  stage  as  a  '  silent 
petitioner'  to  her  father  not  to  sacrifice  her  (Iph.  Aul.  1. 
1241,  &:c.) ;  and  in  Iph.  Taur.  (1.  834,  See.)  she  says  'that  she 
had  left  him  at  home  in  the  arms  of  his  nurse.* 

^eftimmt  beä  Ü>aterö  Otä(f)er,  &c.  According  to  the  notions  of 
the  ancients,it  was  a  duty  to  avenge  the  murder  ofone's  kindred. 
Orestes  was,  therefore,  '  destined  '  to  be  the  avenger  of  his 
father,  and  this  fact  mitigates  his  guilt.  P.  V.  ii.  has:  D  fa^' 
mir  an,  iraö  icf)  vertrirvt  i^cn  biefev  5iac^iic^t  i^ev^crt,  ivenn  miv'g 
bein  S3ruber  and)  gefaxt,  irie  ift  beö  grcpen  (Etammcö  Ic^te  ^flanje, 
ben  SWcrbgefinnten  ein  auffeimenbev,  gefäf)rli^ev  Otäc^er,  ivie  ift  Dreft 
bem  Sc^recfenstag  entgangen  ? 

1.  980.  The  lake  Avernus  (Ital.  Lago  Averno)  is  situated 
about  nine  miles  from  Naples.     On  account  of  the  noxious 
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mephitic  vapours  arising  from  it,  and  the  gloomy  groves 
covering  its  banks,  the  Roman  poets  considered  it  as  the 
entrance  to  the  *  nether-world'  (Cp.  Verg.  Aen.  vi.  I.  237), 
and  the  name  was  also  used  to  designate  the  latter.  The 
expression  the  *  nets  of  Avernus  '  Stands,  therefore,  here  for 
the  '  nets  of  death.' 

1.  982.  ®c(bne  @cnne,  &c.  It  ishardly  necessary  to  call  the 
special  attention  of  the  appreciative  reader  to  the  present 
passage  which  contains  an  exquisite  poetical  sentiment.  The 
expression  of  joy  iittered  by  Iphigenia  in  the  drama  of  Euri- 
pides  (Iph.  Taur.  1.  842,  &c.),  appears  feeble  and  almost 
commonplace  by  the  side  of  it. 

I.  985.  0aftfveunb(i6  may  here  be  rendered  by  the  periphrasis 
'  by  ties  of  hospitality.' 

1.  988.  Orestes  implores  Iphigenia  *to  rein  in  and  control 
her  feelings.' 

1.  989,  &c.  Cp.  Eur.  Iph.  Taur.  1.  1 121-22. 

TO  de  fi€T    «VTV)(iaS  KUKOV- 

aOai  Ovarols  ßapvs  aicoi/. 

(But  misfortune  after  happy  days  must  heavily  press 
on  US.) 

1.  991.  The  verb  linffen  in  the  sense  of  *  to  know  of  anything/ 
may  be  used  in  poetry  only,  without  the  prep.  von. 

1.  996.  Iphigenia  considers  her  mother  doomed,  and  as 
being  past  fear  and  hope.  The  P.  V.  had  :  !Die  fei  bell  ©öttevii 
übcvlaffeii,  c^^cffmuicj  unb  i^uvcf)t  l)ilft  bem  33cvhed^er  nid^t. 

The  repetition  of  the  conj.  irebev  iristead  of  ivebev  .  .  .  ncc^  is 
now  not  of  frequent  occurrence. 

1.  997.  The  expletive  aud)  has  here,  approximately,  the 
meaning  of  '  and  indeed.' — The  expression  l^anb  bcv  ^pcffmmcj 
Stands  poetically  for  *  human  life  ' ;  *  this  world.' 

1.  looi.  Iphigenia's  apprehensions  are  so  manifold,  that  she 
feels  as  if  uncertainty  were  flapping  a  thousand  dark  wings 
round  her  hcad,  overwhelmed  with  anxiety. 

1.  1004.  ^Bctc  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  «öevctb. 

1.  1005.  Orestes  was  anxious  to  hide  his  deed  from  the 
knowledge  of  men,  hence  his  assertion  that  he  would  fain  bury 
it  'in  the  soundlessly  hoUow,  dark  realm  of  night.'  Jpc()(eureid>, 
lit.  '  cavern-realm,'  denotes  figuratively  '  deep  darkness.' 

1.  1007,  &c.  Construe:  9)Jic^  j^vin^t  beiu  gelber  2)?iinb  iriber 
meinen  SÖillen,  aKeiu  er  bavf,  &c. 

1.  1009.  In  the  following  account  of  the  deed  of  Orestes, 
Goethe  has  adopted,  with  a  few  deviations,  the  version  of 
Sophocles,  as  given  in  his  Electra.     See  Gen.  Introd.  p.  xiv. 
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1.  10 10,  Anaxibia,  the  second  wife  of  Strophius  and  mother 
of  Pylades,  was  the  sister  of  Agamemnon.    Cp.  1.  643,  n. 

1.  loii.  (2c^iväf)ev,  denoting  primarily  '  father-in-law,'  was 
subseqiiently  also  used  for  '  brother-in-law.'  It  is  derived 
Irom  the  same  root  as  «Sc^tiHiijcv. 

1.  10 14.  The  expression  bcn  5üigefcmmueu  seems  here  to  be 
used  in  order  to  denote,  that  the  friendship  between  the  two 
youths  sprang  iip  as  soon  as  Orestes  had  arrived. 

],  1017.  Uufcvfef)en  is  here  used  for  uneviravtet. — fremb  gefleibet 
=  alei  i^vembe  gefteibet,  i.e.  *  in  disguise.' 

1.  10 18.  511^  brä(f)ten  fte,  &c.,  i.e.  they  feigned  that  they  had 
brought  the  sad  tidings,  &c.    Cp.  for  the  gen.  Dvefteuä  1.  966,  n. 

1.  1022.  Goethe,  Lessing,  and  other  great  German  writers, 
not  infrequently  add  the  termination  -en  to  proper  names  in 
the  dat.  as  well  as  in  the  acc.  case,  as  here  @(eftren. 

1.  1023.  With  Aeschylus  it  is  Pylades  who,  when  Orestes 
hesitates  to  kill  his  mother,  urges  him  'to  follow  the  behests 
of  Apollo.'     Cp.  Choeph.  1.  885,  &c. 

I.  1025.  3n  ffc^i,  &c.,  say  *  (which)  had  been  stifled.' 

The  following  incident  is  a  free  invention  of  the  poet. 

II.  1027-29.  Although  the  floor  had  been  often  washed,  still 
there  might  be  observed,  where  it  was  stained,  faint  traces  of 
the  shamelessly  shed  blood  in  pale,  ominous  streaks.  This 
passage  is  based  on  the  belief  that  human  blood,  wantonly 
shed,  cannot  be  obliterated.     Supply  ben  before  rft,  &c. 

When  Orestes  returned  in  order  to  avenge  his  father's 
death,  Electra  says:  *and  my  father's  black  blood  still  pu- 
trefies  in  the  house.'  Eur.  EI.  1.  318  : 

aiyia  ö'  en  irarpos  Kora  crreyas 
fieXav  crecrrjTTev. 
Cp.  also  Choeph.  1.  63,  &c. 

1.  1034.  As  Goethe  passes  over  the  existence  of  Chrysothe- 
mis,  the  third  daughter  of  Agamemnon  (Cp.  note  to  1.  49),  the 
Word  @ef(f)lriftcv  must  here  be  taken  to  denote  Electra  and 
Orestes,  since  the  latter  was  threatened,  like  the  former,  by 
dangers  from  their  ^mother  who  had  become  estranged  t»- 
them.' — The  ill-treatment  of  Electra  by  her  mother  Clytem- 
nestra  has  been  described  by  the  Greek  tragic  poets,  who  also 
mention  that  the  queen  feit  nö  security  as  long  as  Orestes  was 
aiive. 

The  coined  expression  ftiefi^elvcvbeu  has  no  exact  equivaient  in 
English,  hör  perhaps  in  any  other  language  ;  ftiefo(eivcvbuf  SDhittcr 
denotes  '  a  mother  who  has  been  changed  into  a  stepmother.' 

Cp.  the  late  Latin  '  novercor.' 

1.  1036.  The  mention  of  a  'fatal  family  dagger '  (Sd^tdffatö; 
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bclcf>)  is  a  classical  reminiscencc.  The  poet  seems  to  assume 
that  Electra  gavc  to  Orestes  the  samc  dagger  with  whlch 
Atrciis  and  Thyestes  had  slain  their  half-brother  Chrysippus, 
and  \vith  which  subsequently  Atreus  had  killed  his  own  son 
and  his  nephews :  (Cp.  Gen.  bitrod.  p.  xii,  etc.).  Voltaire,  in 
his  tragedy  '  Oreste,'  also  speaks  of  a  *  fatal  family  dagger.' 

1.  1039,  &c.  The  conception  that  the  gods  *  happily  spend 
their  bright  lives '  (bcu  vcineu  Xacj  . . .  feliij  lebet)  is  Homeric.  Cp. 
Od.  vi.  1.  42,  &c. 

The  use  of  the  word  leben  as  a  transitive  verb  is  properly 
confined  to  higher  diction  only.  The  expression  neu  is  here 
employed  in  the  sense  of  '  fresh'  or  'bright.'  The  P.  V.  had  : 
auf .  .  .  veincn  äßclfen. 

1.  1044.  An  *  eternal  fire'  was  properly  kept  up  in  the 
temple  of  Vesta  only. 

1.  1045.  The  purity  and  calmness  of  the  life  which  Iphigenia 
led  at  the  temple  of  Diana,  elevated  her  soul  to  the  bright 
dwellings  of  the  gods. 

1.  1052,  &c.  In  the  following  passage  Orestes  describes  the 
torments  of  his  soul  caused  by  remorse  and  repentance — which 
are  the  furies  that  ceaselessly  haunt  him — after  the  ghost  of 
his  mother  *  had  risen  from  the  reeking  blood  of  the  slain.' 

The  brevity  of  1.  1053  indicates  the  great  emotion  of  the 
Speaker,  who  makes  a  pause  after  STev  SDhittcr  ©eift  (cp.  1.  387, 
;/.),  and  equally  expressive  is  the  evidently  purposely  chosen 
irregulär  metre  in  11.  1055,  1056. 

1.  1054.  Aeschylus  calls  the  furies  the  *aged'  daughters  of 
night  (NvKTOf^  TraXamt  naibcs.   Eumen.  1.  69).     Cp.  I.  581,  7i. 

1.  1061,  &c.  Orestes  was  troubled  by  doubt  whether  he  had 
acted  rightly,  and  that  apprehension,  together  with  his  actual 
remorse,  is  represented  by  the  poet  as  the  natural  com- 
panion  of  the  furies. 

1.  1062,  &:c.  When  the  furies,  accompanied  by  'doubt'  and 
'  remorse,'  leave  their  gloomy  dcns,  a  vapour  rises  before  them 
from  Acheron  (a  river  in  the  'nether-world');  in  its — i.e.  the 
vapour's — circling  clouds,  the  ever-present  consciousness  of  the 
past  rolls  bewildering  round  the  hcad  of  the  guilty ;  i.e.  after  a 
person  has  committed  a  crime,  the  consciousness  of  it  haunts 
him  unceasingly,  and  that  consciousness  is  then  followed  by 
the  tormenting  furies. 

1.  1066,  &c.  According  to  Homer  the  furies  remained  quiet 
in  the  nether-world  until  some  crime  M'as  committed;  then 
only  were  they  permitted  to  appear  on  the  '  beautiful  soil  of 

'  Prof.  Paley  and  others  have  adopted  the  reading  of  ypaiai. 
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heaven-sown  earth;'  and  exercising  their  privilege  to  punish 
or  to  destroy,  they  pursued  the  criminal. 

The  earth  is  calied  gottbefät,  because  it  is  God  who  has 
endowed  it  with  fertihty,  and  in  so  far  the  expression  may 
be  a  mythological  allusion  to  Demeter,  the  goddess  of  the  earth. 

The  description  of  the  furies  and  their  pursuit  of  Orestes — 
both  in  the  above  passage  and  p.  55 — is  chiefly  based  on  that 
given  by  Aeschylus.  In  the  '  Ghoephoroe  '  (1.  1037)  Orestes  is 
represented  as  seeing,  directly  after  the  deed,  Gorgon-hke 
women  in  black  robes,  and  their  hair  entwined  with  serpents. 
He  says  that  he  distinctly  sees  his  '  mother's  vengeful  hounds ;' 
and  the  chorus  endeavours  to  comfort  him  with  the  assurance 
that  '  his  soul  is  bewildered  on  account  of  the  fresh  blood  on 
his  hands.'  In  the  '  Eumenides '  Orestes  is  represented  as 
resting  on  the  central-stone  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  and  the 
furies  asleep  on  chairs  before  him.  Orestes  leaves,  and  the 
ghost  rising  from  the  ground  arouses  the  sleeping  furies. 
Moaning  and  groaning  the  latter  awake,  and  being  urged  on  to 
resume  their  relentless  pursuit,  they  do  so  with  renewed  vigour. 
Cp.  also  the  grand  Choral  hymn  in  the  '  Eumenides/  1.  311,  &c. 

1.  1071.  Cp.  11.  836-855. 

1.  1078,  &c.  A  'stranger,  ingenious  and  practised  in  deceit, 
may  weave  a  web  of  falsehood  as  a  snare  for  a  stranger,'  but 
Orestes,  being  sympathetically  drawn  to  Iphigenia,  does  not 
consider  her  as  a  stranger,  and  he  is,  besides,  so  unused  to 
cunning  that  he  feels  bound  to  reveal  to  her  the  truth. 

1.  108 1.  Cp.  1.  387,  n. 

1.  1083.  (Senft  .  .  .  Xcii,  *  is  stooping  to  the  tomb,  is  seeking 
death.'     (WilHam  Taylor.) 

1.  1087.  2)u  fcf)einft,  &c.  Orestes  is  led  to  this  conclusion 
by  the  tenour  of  Iphigenia's  first  address  to  him.  Cp.  1.  941,  &c. 

1.  1089.  Orestes  wishes  here  simply  to  express,  that  he  is 
ready  to  die  the  usual  death  of  the  victims  in  the  land  of  the 
Taurians — which  seems  to  have  consisted  in  their  being  first 
slain  in  the  temple  and  then  hurled  down  a  rock — and  that  his 
blood  reeking  down  to  the  sea,  may  bring  a  curse  upon  the 
barbarians. 

When  Orestes  asks  Iphigenia  (Eur.  Iph.  Taur.  1.  625) '  What 
kind  of  grave  shall  be  allotted  to  him,  when  he  is  dead'  ?  (rac^os 
de  nolos  de^eral  ju,',  orav  ßdvco  ;),  the  priestess  replies  :  '  A  sacred 
fire  inside  (the  temple),  and  a  rocky  chasm '  (rrvp  Ipov  evöov 
xd(T[j.a  T   (vpüiTTov  nerpas). 

1.  1094.  Some  commentators  are  of  opinion  that  Goethe 
refers  here  to  the  goddess  '  Fortuna';  which  would  in  so  far 
be  plausible,  as  that  goddess  is  described  by  Pindar  as  the 
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daughter  of  Zev?  SwTJ^p,  i.e.  Zeus  the  Deliverer,  or  Preservcr. 
It  may  be,  howevcr,  that  the  poet  mercly  uses  hcre  a  poctical 
figure  of  Speech,  in  designating  '  the  fulfilment  of  our  wishes,' 
as  the  fairest  daughter  of  Zeus;  and  this  interpretation 
seems  to  be  the  more  correct,  because  he  used  in  the  P.  V. 
the  figurative  expression  :  reirfjt  bei*  ®uabe,  bev  fc^ciiftcn  !Ii:d}tec 

1.  1096.  UiU3er)euer  has  here  the  meaning  of*  gigantic ' ;  'vast.* 

1.  II 00,  &c.  As  a  king  is  known  by  the  profusion  of  his 
bounty,  for  to  him  must  appear  trifling  what  to  the  mass 
of  men  would  be  a  treasure,  so  one  knows  the  heavenly 
powers  by  their  long-reserved  and  wisely  prepared  gifts. 

The  expression  Xaufeuteu  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  '  mul- 
titude  ; '  *  common  people.' 

1.  1106.  Whilst  the  vast-extending  reahn  of  the  future  lies 
open  before  the  glance  of  the  gods,  mortal  beings  cannot 
penetrate  into  the  *to-morrow';  since  every  evening — or  as 
the  author  poetically  expresses  it,  the  'starry  and  misty  veil  of 
every  evening  ' — closes  before  their  eyes  the  prospect  into 
the  future.  The  P.  V.  had :  3cbc^  5lbeubö  geftirnte  ^^üUc 
verbirgt  fie  (i.  e.  bie  ßufunft)  imö  ;  and  it  is  this  reading  which 
helps  US  to  interpret  the  rather  unusual  expression  :  ©teriu  iiiib 
9?ekü}fi(le.  Cp.  Goethe's  saying :  aSaö  bir  baö  ®d}{rf[at  h-ingt, 
le^rt  btc^  bcr  Xag. 

1.  II 12,  &c.  Man  should  wait  patiently  for  the  benefits  of 
heaven,  until  they  are  ripe  for  him,  and  not,  impatiently 
grasping  at  them,  taste  to  his  own  ruin  the  immature  fruit. 

1.  II 15.  The  P.  V.  had  :  2Baö  i&  cuic^  fei,  la^t  mir  biefe^  ®(ii(f 
uic^t  ivie  bat?  ©efvenft  einci?  gefcinebneu  ©eliebten,  eitel  i^crübergef^en.  It 
seems,  therefore,  probable,  that  the  def.  article  used  in  the 
poetical  version  is  employed  by  Goethe  in  the  general 
signification  of  the  indef.  art.,  i.e.  *  of  a  departed  friend'; 
which  usage  is  not  uncommon  in  German  poetry^  It  may 
also  be,  that  the  present  passage  was  suggested  to  Goethe  by 
the  exclamation  of  Iphigenia  (Eur.  Iph.  Taur.  1.  842,  &c.), 
after  she  had  recognised  her  brother ; '  unhoped  for  joy  feil  to 
my  share,  my  friends  !  but  I  fear,  that  he  (Orestes)  v.ill  soar 
out  of  my  arms  heavenwards ' : 

UTOTTOV  rjbovav  eXaßov,  w  (plXat' 
dedoLKa  ö   e«  \(p(üv  /xe  p.T)  tt/jos  aWepa 

^  According  to  Düntzer  the  above  passage  contains  an  allusion  to  the 
phantom  apparition  of  Patroclus,  in  the  dream  of  Achilles,  as  related  by 
Homer,  II.  xxiii.  1.  60,  See.     Cp.  1.  863,  ti. 
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1.  1124,  &c.  It  is  possible  that  the  '  immortal  veil/  which 
the  goddess  Leucothea  gaveto  Odysseus  (Od.  v.  346,  &c.)  asa 
means  of  rescue  in  the  storm,  suggested  these  lines  to  Goethe ; 
or  he  simply  took  the  veil  of  the  maiden  priestess  as  an 
emblem  of  perfect  innocence ;  so  that  the  meaning  would 
be,  that  even  if  Iphigenia,  the  chaste  and  innocent  priestess, 
would  take  Orestes  under  her  special  protection,  she  could  not 
save  him  from  the  furies,  whom  the  poet  designates  here  by 
the  epithet  of  Smtttcfivad^en,  *  the  ever-wakeful.' 

1.  1127.  The  furies  did  not  pursue  Orestes  into  the  temple 
itself.  Gp.  1.  727,  &c. 

1.  II 29.  Sophocles  says  of  the  Furies  (El.  478,  &c.)  : 
j^^et  KaX  TToKvTTovs  Kai  7roXv)(^eip 
a  deLvols  KpvTTTOjx^va  \6)(ois 

•^(^(ikKOTTOVS  'EpiVVS. 

'  There  shall  come  with  many  feet  and  many  hands,  the  fury 
with  bra%en  feet,  who  is  lurking  in  the  horrible  den.' 

1.  1131,  «S:c.  Aeschylus  represents  the  furies  as  moaning, 
groaning,  and  barking  in  their  repose  like  a  hound,  ever 
mindful  of  the  chase  (Eum.  1.  126,  &c.)  ;  but  Goethe,  \vho 
represents  the  Erinyes  in  a  less  ghastly,  but  more  demoniac 
manner  than  the  Greek  tragedians,  describes  them  as  uttering 
a  'horrid  laughter.'    Cp.  1.  1066,  «. 

1.  II 42,  &c.  The  mind-obscuring  bewilderment  which  has 
taken  possession  of  Orestes,  is  here  figuratively  designated  by 
the  expressions  '  smoke  and  vapour ' ;  and  in  this  hazy  shroud- 
ing  he  only  perceives  the  pale  light  of  the  river  of  death, 
which  leads  him  down  to  Tartarus. 

The  ancients  assumed  that  the  way  to  the  nether-world 
led  across  a  river.  The  earlier  writers  knew  it  under  the  name 
of  Styx,  the  later  under  the  name  of  Acheron. 

1.  1144.  This  line  contains  a  poetical  Inversion.  The  P.  V. 
had  :  ^aft  fcu  niii-  (Eine  Sc&ireftev,  fcie  ^leftvvi  f)ei^t  ? 

l.  1146.  Gp.  Eur.  Iph.  Taur.  1.  561,  &c. 

I^.    XeiVci  S'  eV  otKoiy  oXXoi/  ^Ayapepvav  yövoV, 

OP.  \eX0L7reP  'liXeKTpav  ye  irapBevov  p'tav. 

I<J>.    TL  be,  cr(f)ayeiaTjs  övyarpos  '4(jti  tis  Xdyos ; 

OP.   ovdeis  ye,  nXrjv  Oavovaav  ov^  öpav  (fidos. 
{Iph.  Has  Agamemnon  left  another  child  at  home  ?     Or.  He 
has  left  a  maiden,  Electra.     Iph.  What  ?  Is  there  any  report 
of  his  daughter,  who  was  sacrificed  ?     Or.  Only  this :  that  she 
died  and  does  no  more  behold  the  sun.) 

1.  II 48.  Iphigenia's  questions  arouse  in  Orestes  anew  the 
sting  of  remorse ;  so  that  the  Erinyes  '  blowing  away '  with 
malicious  joy  the  ashes  of  oblivion  from  his  soul,  will  not 
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permit  the  last  embers  of  the  terrible  fire  which  consumed 
the  house  of  Tantalus — still  biirning  in  himself — to  become 
quietly  extinguished.  Orestes  apprehends,  therefore,  that  the 
destructive  '  flame,  purposely  fanned  and  nourished  by  hellish 
sulphur,  is  for  ever  to  torture  bis  soul.' 

The  present  instance  seems  to  be  the  only  one  in  which 
tei\3limttten,  '  to  get  gradually  extinct,'  is  used  reflectively. 

1.  1149.  The  word  (S"vün)en,  is  to  be  pronounced  in  German 
as  tvvo  iambics,  viz.  Erln-ien. 

1.  II 54.  Goethe  uses  the  anachronism  §c((e  in  this  drama 
to  denote  Tartarus  as  a  place  of  punishment  after  death. 
^p((cnf(i)lvefct  is  more  a  biblical  than  a  classical  expression. 

1.  II 56.  O^auc^lvevf  is  a  rather  more  poetical  form  than 
9?äuc^eiivevf  for  '  incense.' 

1.  1159.  The  verb  vevneljmcu  Ho  listen'  (to  what  another 
says)  without  a  direct  object,  is  used  in  poetry  only. 

1.  1162,  &c.  Iphigenia  asks  Orestes  whether  all  life  has 
become  stagnant  in  him  ;  whether  a  petrifying  charm,  as  if 
from  the  head  of  the  terrible  Gorgon,  creeps  through  his  limbs. 

Goethe  seems  to  follow  the  tradition  adopted  by  Euripides 
who,  like  Homer,  mentions  one  Gorgon  only.  The  post- 
Homeric  poets  generally  assumed  three  Gorgons,  but  jMedusa, 
as  the  most  terrible  of  them,  was  specially  called  '  the  Gorgo.' 

1.  1164,  &c.  Aeschylus  represents  the  ghost  of  Clytemnestra 
as  inciting  the  furies  to  pursue  Orestes.     Cp.  note  to  1.  1066. 

1.  1168.  The  words  of  Iphigenia  harrgw  u£^  the  inmost 
depth  of  the  heart  of  Orestes,  and  he  actuaÜy  believes  that  he 
hears  the  voice  of  the  Eumenides ;  hence  his  exclamation : 
They  call !  Theycall!^  Cp.  1.  1131,  &c. 

1.  1172.  Iphigenia  interprets  the  great  agitation  of  Orestes 
as  a  sign  that  he  instinctively  feels  the  presence  of  his  sister. 

1.  1176.  When  Creüsa,  daughter  of  Creon,  king  of  Corinth, 
was  married  to  Jason,  Medea,  who  had  been  forsaken  by  the 
latter,  sent  her  a  bridal  garment,  which  burnt  her  to  death 
when  she  put  it  on,  and  spread  the  flames  to  the  palace. 

Bünbet  firf) . . .  ycu  mir  fort,  *  spreads,'  or  '  proceeds  from  me.' 

1.  1178.  Orestes  considering  himself  as  an  '  unworthy 
wretch  '  wishes  to  die  *  an  ignominious  death '  alone — *  locked 
up  in  himself — like  Hercules  who  retired  to  die  in  solitude 

^  The  exclamation  @Ö  tuft  is  referred  by  sonie  to  3ßutterb(ut.  This 
Interpretation  seems  to  me,  however,  less  plausible  than  the  one  given 
above.  The  expression  cg  ruft ;  CO  ^(xi  gerufen,  is  frequently  used  in 
German,  in  a  general  way,  for  '  there  is,'  or  '  there  was  the  sound  of  a 
cry';  or  '  they  cry,'  &c.     Cp.  the  Latin  '  clamatum  est.' 
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on  mount  Oeta,  when  he  found  that  he  could  not  escape  the 
excruciating  agony  caused  by  the  '  Nessus  garment '  which  bis 
wife  Deianira  had  sent  him, 

1,  1184.  The  sudden  change  of  the  feelings  of  joy  and 
sorrow  is  here  compared  to  a  '  revolving  wheel.'  The  cause 
of  the  sudden  revulsion  of  feelings  in  Iphigenia's  heart,  is 
explained  by  her  in  the  following  lines :  she  shrinks  back  in 
awe  from  one  who  is  a  stranger,  and  still  the  voice  of  her 
heart  calls  her  to  her  brother, 

].  II 88.  S\)äen^  Stands  here  as  the  genitive  of  Lyaeus  (Gr. 
Kvaios,  i.e.  '  deliverer  from  care '),  the  epithet  of  Bacchus  or 
Dionysus.  The  priestesses  of  Dionysus  distinguished  them- 
selves  in  their  worship  by  a  boisterous  frenzy,  or  an  '  unre- 
strained  sacred  fury.'     Unt^änbig  is  here  used  adverbially. 

1.  1190.  Iphigenia  asks  Orestes  to  look  at  her  and  to  judge 
from  her  aspect,  how  her  heart  opens  to  the  joy  of  kissing  the 
head  of  him,  than  whom  the  world  can  contain  nothing  dearer 
for  her. 

I.  1197,  &c.  IDic  etv'ge  Clueflc,  &c.  i.  e.  the  fountain  Castaha, 
which  flowed  down  mount  Parnassus  between  the  two  cliffs, 
called  Nauplia  and  Hyamplia,  and  which  was  sacred  to  Apollo 
and  the  Muses. 

The  epithet  golben  is  in  poetical  diction  used  for  'beautiful ' ; 
'  splendid.' 

II.  1 199-1200.  Not  brighter  is  the  Castalian  spring  flowing 
from  mount  Parnassus,  than  is  the  joy  which,  gushing  from  the 
heart  of  Iphigenia,  flows  and  surrounds  her  with  a  sea  of  bliss. 

The  adv.  tt?ie  before  greube  is  to  be  translated  by  '  than  ' ;  it 
being  used  here  after  the  comparative  instead  of  a(ö,  which 
usage  is  not  uncommon  with  Goethe  and  other  German  writers. 
In  the  next  line,  however,  irie  is  to  be  rendered  by  '  like,'  as 
it  refers  to  ?yreiibe  in  the  preceding  line. 

1.  12 II.  Pylades  had  been  wandering  about  in  order  to 
discover  the  ways  and  means  of  carrying  out  his  designs,  and 
Orestes  now  implores  Iphigenia  *to  advise  him'  (üBeif  \i)\\ 
jurecbt),  how  to  carry  out  their  escape. 

1.  12 15.  The  apostrophe  D  nef)mt,  &c.  is,  of  course,  ad- 
dressed  to  the  gods.  In  the  second  poetical  version,  the  line 
Stands  thus : 

D  ne()mt  [i§v  ©ctter,  ne^mt] 

2)en  Söa^n  if)m  s:>q\\  bem  ftarven  5tugc. 

1.  12 19,  &c.  Unb  rettete,  &c.,  i.e.  *  and  bringing  me  hither 
saved  me ' ;  '  and  brought  me  hither  in  safety.' 

1.  1222.  The  senses  of  Orestes  having  been  quite  bewildered, 
Iphigenia  recalls  to  him  in  a  few  words  the  actual  State  of  things. 


< 
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1.  1226,  &c.  Orestes  expresses  the  wish  that  Electra  too 
might  at  once  perish  with  them,  so  that  she  might  not  preserve 
her  life  for  a  heavier  doom  and  greater  sufferings. 

1.  1229,  &c.  In  asserting  that  'fratricide  was  an  old  custom 
of  their  ancient  house,'  Orestes  alludes  to  the  murder  of 
Chrysippus  by  his  half-brothers  Atreus  and  Thyestes,  to  the 
attempt  of  the  latter  to  kill  his  brother  Atreus  through  the 
agency  of  Pleisthenes,  and  to  the  mortal  enmity  between  those 
two  brothers. 

1.  1232.  The  phrase  fic^  vatf^en  tajfen  denotes  '  to  take  advice ' ; 

*  to  follow  advice.' 

1.  1233.  The  poet  here  expresses  symbolically  the  love  of 
life,  by  the  love  of  the  sight  of  the  sun  and  the  stars. 

When  Iphigenia  utters  her  lament  (Cp.  Eur.  Iph.  Aul. 
1.  1281)  at  her  impending  death,  she  exclaims: 

KOVKCTl  fiOl  (f)a)Sf 

oiS'  afXi'ou  ToSe  (peyyos 
(This  light  and  the  beams  of  the  sun  are  no  more  mine).   Cp. 
also  above,  1.  573,  n. 

1.  1235,  &c.  As  dragons  engendered  in  a  sulphurous  pool 
fighting  with  their  own  kin  devour  each  other,  so  the 
grim  race  of  Tantalus  perishes  in  mutual  destruction. 

The  rather  high-flown  simile  of  *  hell-born  dragons  which 
destroy  each  other,'  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  agitated 
State  of  the  Speaker.     Cp.  1.  11 54,  n. 

1.1240.  9JJit  feieren  33(icfen,  &c.,  i.e.  with  such  pitiable 
looks  of  impassioned  appeal.  Compare  the  pathetic  scene  in 
the  '  Choephoroe,'  where  Clytemnestra  appeals  to  her  son  not 
to  murder  her. 

1.  1245,  &c.  In  the  'Eumenides'  of  Aeschylus  the  '  indig- 
nant  shade  '  of  Clytemnestra  is  represented  as  summoning  the 
furies  not  to  relent  in  their  pursuit  of  Orestes.  Cp.  1.  1066,  n. 

\.  1252.  The  expression  «Stafilis  figuratively  used  in  German 
as  '  Steel '  in  English,  for  any  'sharp  weapon.' 

The  imper.  t*erfc^cne  iiic^t  refers,  like  ^ervei^c,  to  the  direct 
object  tiefen  ®ufcn,  i.  e.  i^evfd^cne  nic^t  (fcnberu)  ^evveipe,  &c. 

1.  1254.    Düntzer   very  properly  remarks,  that   as  in   the 

*  Oedipus  Coloneus '  of  Sophocles,  the  much-tried  aged 
sufferer  must  once  more  feel  his  horrible  guilt  in  its  whole 
extent,  before  he  gains  füll  peace  of  mind,  so  Goethe  re- 
presents  Orestes  as  sunk  in  the  lowest  depth  of  despair,  before 
he  can  be  freed  from  the  furies  and  the  torments  of  his  remorse. 

1.  1258.  Orestes  recovering  from  his  paroxysm,  feels  himself 
at  once  calmed  and  appeased  ;  and  believing  that  he  has  drunk 
from  the  *stream  of  Lethe,'  or  forgetfulness,  he   asks   for 
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another  *  draiiglit  of  cool  refreshment,'  so  that  the  last  '  agony 
of  life  '  may  be  washed  away  from  his  heart. 

.Krampf,  lit.  '  spasm,'  is  in  German  also  used  figuratively  for 
the  'paralyzing  of  the  mind.' 

1.  1262.  iDei'£lue{(e,  &c., 'plungedintothe  source  of  forgetful- 
ness: '  the  latter  expression  refers,  of  course,  to  the  river  Lethe. 

1.  1264,  &c.  Orestes,  in  half-awakened  consciousness,  be- 
lieves  himself  to  be  in  the  nether-world,  and  implores  the 
'shades'  (1.  1263)  to  allow  him,  after  being  so  much  tossed 
about,  to  enjoy  the  comfort  of  rest  amidst  their  own  repose, 

The  adv.  gefädig  does  not  refer  to  la^t,  but  to  the  verb 
laben,  and  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  befiagiicf*.  P.  V.  iii  had: 
3ai  euvcv  3ti[(e  labt  v3efäntv3e  Ohi^e  bcn  inugetriebeueu  <£cf)u  ter  (Svfce. 

1.  1266.  @elifpe(  is  used  in  poetical  diction  for  lylüftevn, 
'  whispering.'     Cp.  1.  457,  w. 

1.  1267.  Orestes  alludes  to  the  rustling  noise  caused  in  the 
gloomy  twilight  of  the  grove,  by  the  moving  tops  of  the  trees. 
Cp.  1.  I,  &c.,  ;/. 

1.  1269,  &c.,  Xie  krvüd)  mit  cinanbev  .  .  .  ficf*  fveut,  'who 
rejoice  in  glorious  communion.' 

1.  127 1.  The  following  lines  express  the  perfect  harmony 
Avhich  unites  kindred  of  Orestes  dwelling  in  the  realm  of 
shades.  Their  forms  appear  godlike,  and  in  their  traits  they 
resemble  each  other. 

1.  1274,  &c.  Cp.  11.  336-388,  jiotes,  and  1.  1022,  «. 

1.  1281,  &c.  The  following  apostrophe  to  his  ancestors, 
which  Orestes  utters  in  an  exalted  State  of  mind,  is  given 
by  the  poet  in  the  more  animated  measure  of  the  iambic 
Dimeter,  or  Quaternarius,  with  frequent  employment  of 
amphibrachic  instead  of  iambic  feet,  in  order  to  allow  an  ap- 
propriate  pause  in  the  middle  of  the  lines,  viz. 


\j  —  \j  —  \j 
\j    \j  —  >j 


1.  1289.  2;eu  xöüj  mit  Einmal,  &c.,viz.  when  Agamemnon  re- 
turned  from  Troy ;  since  Orestes  could  have  no  recollection 
of  the  time  when  his  father  proceeded  on  the  Trojan  expedition. 
1.  1296,  &c.  The  greeting  (©rup)  of  welcome  was  upon 
earth  the  '  sure  pass-word  of  murder '  in  the  race  of  ancient 
Tantalus,  and  their  joys  begin  only  beyond  the  grave. 
The  second — -poetical — version  had  : 

5luf  (5rben  ivar  \\\  imfvem  ^au5 
2)er  5Bif(fcmm— ;Icb. 
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and  P.  V.  ii.  ran :   ^eipt  i^n  it?iÜfommcu !  9luf  (Svben   irar'ö  in 
unferm  i^an^  ein  ®vu^  ^um  Xcb  I 

1.  1301.  The  '  aged  sire  '  is,  of  course,  Tantalus,  whom 
Orestes  hoped  to  see  among  the  departed  shades  of  his 
kindred,  who  had  atoned  for  all  the  wrongs  committed  by 
them,  and  who,  reconciled  with  each  other,  enjoyed  undis- 
tiirbed  tranquillity.  Gp.  for  the  fate  of  Tantalus,  11.  310-325, 
fiotej,  and  Gen.  Int.  p.  xi. 

I.  1307,  &c.  Since  Tantalus  does  not  appear  to  Orestes  in 
his  Vision,  among  the  host  of  his  departed  kindred,  he  con- 
cludes  that  the  all-powerful  gods  have  'with  brazen  fetters 
firmly  rivetted  cruel  tortures  to  his  heroic  breast,'  i.e.  that  he 
is  doomed  to  eternal  punishment. 

^Dritter  Sluftritt. 

II.  13 10-13 16.  The  Vision  of  Orestes  stiü  continues;  and  his 
address  to  Iphigenia  and  Pylades  is  in  the  same  metre  as  the 
latter  portion  of  his  soliloquy. 

1.  13 12.  2)tc  (Sine,  i.e.  the  only  one  of  the  race  of  Tantalus 
who  was  still  missing  in  the  nether-world. 

1.  1313.  All  sudden  deaths  were  believed  to  be  caused 
by  the  gentle  arrows  of  Apollo,  or  Artemis.  The  former 
generally  slew  men,  and  the  latter  women.  When  Odysseus 
saw  the  shade  of  his  mother — who  had  died  in  his  absence — 
in  Hades,  he  asked  her,  Was  it  a  slow  disease,  or  did  Artemis, 
the  archer,  slay  thee  with  the  Visitation  of  her  gentle  shaft  ? 
T]  do\L)(T]  vovaos ',  fj''ApT€ixis  lo)(€nipa 
ois  dyavo'is  ßeX^ecrcnP  iTTOixoyi.ivr)  KaTinecfiveu ; 

(Od.  xi.  11.  172-73). 

].  1314.  The  expression  avmev  ^veimb  does  not  stand  here 
in  apposition  to  T^ic^,  but  is  used  as  an  exclamation. 

1.  1315.  .^ottim  mit,  &c.  This  reading,  which  occurs  in  the 
W.  Ed.  contrary  to  the  Editor's  opinion,  necessitates  the  in- 
terpretation  that  Orestes  addressed  alternately  Pylades  and 
Iphigenia.  Goethe  originally  wrote  ^ommt  mit !  ^cmmt  mit ! 
which  reading  was  possibly  altered  by  Herder  on  account  of 
the  accumulation  of  the  letter  t  in  the  same  line. 

1.  1317.  Goethe  follows  here  the  version  of  later  writers, 
making  Apollo  god  of  the  sun  and  Diana  goddess  of  the  moon. 
Render  ©efcbirifier,  *  brother  and  sister.'     Gp.  11.  544-46,  notes. 

1.  1323.  In  accordance  with  a  highly  poetical  notion,  the 
paleness  of  the  moon  is  here  represented  as  expressive  of  her 
constant  longing  for  the  eternal  light  of  the  sun. 
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1.  1325.  The  P.  V.  had :  C  la§  mciiieu  einigen,  i>ätgefuutenen 
(i.  e.  '^mrcv)  nidn,  &c. 

Far  less  poetical  is  the  invocation  of  Iphigenia  to  Diana  in 
Euripides  (Iph.  Taur.  1.  1398,  &c.) : 

Q)  XrjTOvs  K-öpri, 
(Tojcrov  fx(,  TVjv  crT]v  Upiav,  rrpos  'EXXdöa 
€K  ßapßapov  yris,  Ka\  KkoTrals  crvyyvcdd   efiais. 
(piXels  de  Kai  crv  rrov  KaaiyvrjTov,  6ed' 
(fnXelv  de  Küfie  tovs  6p.aip.ovas  hoKei. 
(O   daughter  of  Latona,  bring  me,  thy  priestess,  safe  into 
Greece  from  a  barbarian  land,  and  pardon  my  deceit.     As 
thou  lovest  thy  brother  Phoebus,  so  believe  that  I  too  love 
those  born  of  the  same  parents  with  myself.) 

1.  1327.  Unb  ift  fcein  2i>i[(e,  &c.,  i.  e.  if  the  will  of  Diana  in 
concealing  Iphigenia  at  Tauris  has  now  been  fulfiUed.  The 
conj.  ta  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  alö,  'at  the  time  when.' 
The  P.  V.  had  taf.     Render  fel'ge  (1.  1329)  '  blissful.' 

1.  1331,  &c.  U  must  be  assumed  that  Iphigenia  had,  in  the 
meantime,  been  informed  by  Pylades  of  his  intended  designs  of 
rescue. 

1.  1333.  Pylades  repeats  here  more  distinctly  what  Iphigenia 
had  stated  before — 1.  13 19,  &c. — in  a  general  way. 

1.  1336.  The  shades  of  the  departed  were  represented  as 
mere  airy  forms,  which  were  not  tangible.  When  Odysseus 
wished  to  embrace  the  spirit  of  his  dead  mother  in  Hades,  she 
flitted  from  his  hands,  *  as  a  shadow  or  even  as  a  dream '  (Od. 
xi.  1.  206,  &c.). 

1.  1339,  &c.  The  Parcae,  or  Fates  (Gr.  Molpai),  were  de- 
scribed  as  spinning  out,  at  the  birth  of  man,  the  thread  of  his 
future  life.  The  present  passage  must,  therefore,  be  simply 
taken  as  expressing  metaphorically  that  a  favourable  fate  was 
now  spinning  the  threads  of  their  lives,  and  that  the  safe  re- 
turn of  the  two  friends  depended  upon  those  slender  threads. 

I.  1541.  The  P.  V.had  after  the  expression  jum  erftenmat,  the 
words :  feit  meinen  ^interjaT^ren. 

II.  1343-57.  Orestes,  who  considers  the  troubles  he  has 
overcome  as  a  violent  tempest,  compares  the  returning  peace 
of  his  mind  to  the  calm  and  the  revival  of  nature,  which 
foUows  the  purifying  violence  of  a  thunderstorm. 

In  construing  the  present  passage,  the  reader  should 
remember  that  the  words  from  tie  mit  (1.  1343)  to  trennt  (1. 
1354),  form  a  parenthetical  clause. 

1.  1343,  &c.  The  god  who  sent  storm  and  thunder  was  with 
the  ancients  principally  Zeus ;  but  Goethe  describes  here  the 
gods,  in  general,  as  producing  lightning,  thunder  and  tempests, 
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or,  as  he  poetically  cxpresses  it,  as  '  inoving  to  burn  up  heavy 
clouds  with  tlaniing  might.' 

The  P.  V.  had  :  ':s\)r  ©cttev,  bic  i(}V,  &c.     Gp.  1.  582,  ;/. 

1.  1345.  The  expression  gnäthj^ernfl  indicates  here,  that  the 
gods  graciously  grant  the  blessing  of  the  iong-soiight  rain,  but 
do  so  jtenily  amidst  the  roaring  of  thunder  and  the  rush  of 
winds. 

1.  1348,  &c.  '^cä)  balt,  &c.,  i.e.  the  gods  soon  transform 
what  man  looked  at  with  dread  anticipation  into  a  blessing,  and 
thus  change  the  timid,  wondering  anxiety  into  a  look  of 
joy,  &c. 

1.  1351.  Aiiftf»crciiiicftev,  '  newly  refreshed.' 

1,  1352.  The  epithet  neu  indicates,  in  this  place,  the  re- 
appearancc  of  the  sun  in  his  brightness,  after  having  been 
hidden  by  clouds. 

l«  135  3)  <^C'  ^  he  grey  veil  of  the  last  remnants  of  the  clouds 
is  gently  divided  by  the  pleasing  and  varied  colours  of  the 
rainbow.     Iris  is  the  personification  of  the  '  rainbow.' 

1.  1359.  Orestes  had  hitherto  called  the  furies  by  names 
characteristic  of  their  dreadful  functions,  as :  Unterivbifdje 
(1.  580);  tic  3mmenra(f)en  (1.  1126);  and  also  @rim)en  (1.  1149); 
but  now,  being  healed,  he  applies  to  them  the  euphemistic 
name,  (Sumentbert  (Gr.  Evfiei/t'öey),  i.e.  the  *  gracious  goddesses.* 

1.  1 560,  &c.  The  '  brazen  gates  of  Tartarus  '  are  mentioned 
by  Homer.  Their  remoteness  is  here  indicated  by  the  ex- 
pression fernabtcnneviib,  i.  e.  '  with  a  remote  thundering  clang.' 

Grimm  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  it  would  grammatically 
be  more  correct  to  divide  the  Compound,  viz.  fernab  bcnnernb. 

1.  1362.  Orestes  continues  his  simile  by  comparing  the 
World,  as  it  now  lay  before  him,  to  '  the  earth  which  exhales  a 
quickening  odour '  after  a  storm. 

1.  1363,  Ikc.  This  line  contains  a  poetical  Inversion.  The 
P.  V.  had:  intb  labet  mid»  ein  auf  ibveu  ^f^^cn,  &c. 

The  expression  ^t^ci^fii  is  here  used,  according  to  Düntzer, 
to  denote  the  extended  sphere  of  activity  now  open  to 
Orestes. 

1.  1366,  &c.  Pylades  thinks  that  it  is  not  yet  time  for 
rejoicing ;  for  it  is  only  the  wind  which  will  swell  their  sails, 
that  may  waft  their  perfect  joy  to  Olympus,  i.e.  the  time 
for  rejoicing  will  come  when  they  are  in  security  on  the 
open  sea. 


L  2 
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igrfter  5Iuftritt. 

The  first  Ihirteen  lines  of  the  following  soliloquy  are,  in 
general,  written  in  the  so-called  Mogaoedic '  metre,  which  con- 
sists  of  dactyls,  followed  by  trochees.  Some  consider  the 
verses  as  anapaestic,  as  several  lines  can  very  easily  be  scanned 
in  that  metre.  The  verses  will  perhaps  best  be  scanned  in 
the  following  manner : — 

—  \j  \j        —  \j\j 

—  \j  \j        —  \j  —  \j 

—  \j  w  —  yjtj  ~ 

\j  \j  —  yj\j  — 

\j\j  —  \j  \j  —  \j 

V  sj  —  \j  \j  —  \j 

&c.,  &c. 

11.  1369-81.  The  heavenly  powers  do  not  quite  forsake 
mortal  beings,  and  when  they  predestine  for  them  manifold 
perplexities  and  deeply  agitating,  sudden  transitions  of  the 
mind,  they  provide  for  them  a  calm  friend  as  a  help  in  the  hour 
of  need.    Cp.  for  the  constr.  of  2)enfen  fic,  &c.,  1.  1789,  &c.,  n. 

11.  1378-79.  These  lines  express  the  contrast  between  near 
and  far  in  a  classical  spirit,  by  designating  the  former  by  the 
*  native  town,'  and  the  latter  by  the  '  distant  shore.' 

11.  1385-89.  Iphigenia  represents  Pylades  as  the  embodi- 
ment  of  physical  courage  and  of  wisdom.  The  former  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  '  arm  of  a  youth  in  battle,'  and  the  latter  is 
metaphorically  designated  by  the  'luminous  eye  of  age  in 
counsel,'  i.e.  by  the  clear-sightedness  of  experienced  old  age. 
The  following  lines  are  added  to  justify  the  assigning  of  the 
highest  wisdom  to  the  youth  Pylades ;  for,  possessing  the 
sacred,  inexhaustible  treasure  of  calmness  of  mind,  he  was  able 
to  supply  from  its  depth  counsel  and  help  to  the  restless 
Wanderer. 

1.  1390,  &c.  The  fact  that  Pylades  did  not  allow  Iphigenia 
to  give  herseif  heedlessly  over  to  the  *  happiness  which  she 
could  not  realise,'  is  mentioned  as  a  further  proof  of  his 
thoughtful  wisdom. 

1.  1395.  The  verb  ausführen  does  not  form  here  a  Com- 
pound verbal  expression  with  cje^en,  but  expresses  the  object 
or  purpose  of  the  same,  and  is  therefore  used  with  the  supine. 
Cp.  1.  480,  ft. 

1.  1398.  It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  the   'artful  words* 
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were  imparted  to  Iphigenia  during  the  time  which  elapsed 
between  the  third  and  the  fourth  acts.     Cp.  1.  1368. 

1.  1400.  Note  here  the  use  of  the  subjunctive. 

1.  1403.  ^inteif)vi(ten,  *  to  dissemble/ is  an  inseparable  Com- 
pound verb. 

1.  1404,  &c.  The  interjection  2ßef)  is  used  in  higher  diction 
with  the  genitive,  in  order  to  express  the  object  which  occa- 
sions  the  exclamation  of  lament  (cp.  Sanders'  Wörterbuch). — 
Here,  the  interjection  i[Be()  tev  l'ü^e,  might  perhaps  best  be 
translated,  Woe  tofalsehood '. 

1.  1406.  A  Word  spoken  in  truth  relieves  the  heart,  as  it 
were,  from  a  bürden  ;  which  is  not  the  case  when  a  lie  has 
been  uttered. 

1.  1407.  ©ctvcft  nwcf)cn, '  to  comfort.' — än^fteti  is  used  in  poetry 
for  the  more  familiär  ängftigen,  '  to  cause  anguish.' 

1,  1408,  &:c.  The  lie  which  has  been  secretly  coined  does 
not  hurt  the  person  against  whom  it  is  directed,  but  fills  with 
anxiety  the  man  who  has  uttered  it ;  as  an  arrow  which  has 
been  shot  off,  being  diverted  by  a  god,  misses  its  aim,  and 
rebounding,  hits  the  archer,  The  tradition  that  the  gods 
divert  the  arrows  from  the  direction  given  to  them  by  man  is 
already  found  in  Homer,  and  the  superstitious  belief  that 
enchanted  bullets  dart  back  on  the  shooter  is  perhaps  founded 
on  that  legend. 

1.  1409.  Goethe  follows  in  his  earlier  writings  the  former 
usage  of  employing  the  primary  form  triicfen  (Icegebrucfter),  in- 
stead  of  the  modified  trücfeu  ((e^c3cbrü(!tev). 

1.  14 14.  The  consciousness  of  being  about  to  utter  a  false- 
hood  had  gradually  dawned  upon  the  mind  of  Iphigenia,  and 
as  anxiety  upon  anxiety  trembles  through  her  heart,  she  even 
begins  to  fear  for  her  brother,  lest  the  furies  should  again  seize 
him  on  the  unhallowed  ground,  or  lest  he,  with  Pylades  and 
the  crew,  might  be  discovered  at  the  shore. 


Suuitcr  5(uftritt. 

1.  1422.  The  expressions  irarten  and  ^arren  are  here  most 
happily  chosen.  The  former  conveys  rather  the  notion  of 
'expecting,'  and  the  latter  that  of  '  waiting  patiently.' 

1.  1426.  Arkas  considers  the  command  of  the  king  to  such  a 
degree  paramount,  that  he  cannot  conceive  any  obstacle  to  its 
fulfilment. 

1.  1427.  J)?!]"«!  Unv,  &c.,  'which  we  are  unable  to  control.' 
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1.  143 1,  «Sic.  Xxä^t  bie  (i(f>ulb,  &c.,  viz.  he  has  upon  him  the 
guilt  of  having  shed  '  kindred  blood.'  In  Euripides,  Iphigenia 
says  of  Orestes  and  Pylades,  in  bringing  forward  the  same 
pretext  (Iph.  Taur.  1.  1171)  : 

OlKeloU  fjXOoV  TOV  (f)6uOV  K€KTT]fJ.€VOl. 

(The  guilt  of  murder  they  had  upon  them  when  they  came,  is 
that  of  their  own  kindred.) 

1.  1435.  UeM  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  '  malady,'  or  rather 
'frenzy.'  In  the  P.  V.  Iphigenia  says  of  Orestes  that  he  was 
*  in  beö  ©a^nfinnö  abfcf)euliä)e  ®anbc  gefeffett.' 

1.  1438.  The  expression  mit  frifd^er  äßeUe  is  here  used  to 
denote  that  Iphigenia  considered  it  necessary,  in  performing 
the  mysterious  rites,  to  bathe  the  image  of  the  goddess  with 
'  fresh  running  water,'  and  not  with  the  '  kistral  waters  '  kept 
in  the  temple. 

When  Thoas  asks  Iphigenia,  in  the  drama  of  Euripides 
(Iph.  Taur.  l.  ir88,  &c.),  '  What  is  to  be  done  with  the 
strangers  ? '  the  following  dialogue  occurs  : 

1$.  ayuoli  Kaöapnols  Trpwra  vtv  vLyj/ai  öeXo). 

00.   TTTjyaicnv  vbärtov  r)  ßaXaaa-ia  dpocrco  ; 

I<I>.  ßaXaaaa  k\v^€i  ndvTa  Tavöpäinatv  KaKa. 

BO.  ovKOvv  npos  avrbv  vabv  (KTrinTei  KXvdcou ; 

I4>.  epr]p.ias  del'  Kai  yap  ciWa  dpäaofiev. 

I<l>.  äyviareop  jioi  koX  to  ttjs  6eov  ßperas. 
(Iph.  I  wish  first  to  cleanse  them  with  holy  purification.  Th. 
With  spring  of  water,  or  with  the  moisture  of  the  sea  ?  Iph. 
The  sea  washes  off  all  the  ills  of  men.  Th.  Does  not  the  sea 
dash  against  the  temple  itself?  Iph.  Solitude  is  needful;  for 
we  shall  do  other  things  besides.  .  .  .  Iph.  I  must  also  purify 
the  image  of  the  goddess.) 

1.  1444.  2)ie^,  &c.,  i.  e.  the  sacred  rite. 

1.  1448.  (Svbvin^en  is  a  somewhat  more  emphatic  expression 
than  erjtt»inc\en,  '  to  enforce.' 

1.  1454.  The  suspicions  of  Arkas  about  the  pretended  mys- 
terious rites  seem  already  to  have  been  aroused  ;  hence  his 
assertion,  in  general,  that  he  would  fain  bring  the  king  a 
message,  'which  would  solve  the  whole  perplexity  now  sur- 
rounding  them ' — i.  e.  her  consent  to  marry  the  king  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  land,  and  would  induce  him  to  desist 
from  his  resolution  to  sacrifice  the  strangers. 

1.  1456.  2Baö  id)  s>ermccf)te,  &c.  Iphigenia  evidently  alludes 
here  to  the  confidence  which  she  had  willingly  bestowed  upon 
the  king. 
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1.  1457.  This  line  ran  in  the  P.  V. :  9?cc^  \mf  cö  3eit,  ben  Sinn 
ju  äubevn. 

1.  1458.  This  line  contains  the  general  Statement,  that  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  men  to  alter  their  feelings  and  inclina- 
tions,  which  have  been  put  in  their  hearts  by  the  gods. 

1.  1459.  The  prep.  für  is  sometimes  omitted  after  I)alteu, 
in  the  sense  of 'to  consider,' more  especiallyin  higher  diction. 

1.  1461.  Arkas,  seeing  the  firm  composure  of  Iphigenia,  asks 
her  whether  she  would  risk  all,  i.  e.  her  own  fate  and  that  of 
others.  It  may,  therefore,  be  more  correct  to  render  (6  in 
the  follovving  line  by  '  everything,'  than  by  '  my  fate.' 

1. 1463.  The  gods  are  wont  to  save  man  in  a  natural  manner 
and  by  human  means,  and  he  should  not  wait  for  their  direct 
and  miraculous  interference ;  to  which  remark  Iphigenia 
evasively  replies  that  everything  depends  upon  their  guidance. 

I.  1468,  &c.  The  mind  of  the  soldiers  has  now  long  been 
disused  to  the  cruel  sacriiices,  and  many  of  them,  having 
been  thrown  on  foreign  coasts,  have  themselves  realised  the 
fact  that  a  friendly  human  face  is  to  the  homeless  wanderer  a 
godlike  apparition. 

II.  1477-82.  The  import  of  this  passage,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  in  the  whole  drama,  is  this :  mercy,  which 
descends  from  heaven  in  a  human  form,  nowhere  establishes 
its  sway  more  quickly,  than  among  a  vigorous,  youthful 
people  which,  abandoned  to  itself  and  its  own  vague  fore- 
bodings,  bears  in  savage  gloom  the  heavy  burdens  of  human 
life ;  i.e.  when  one  imbued  with  the  principles  of  humanity 
appears  among  a  healthy  and  primitive  people  which  toils  on, 
whilst  it  leads  a  cheerless  and  uncivilized  life,  and  which  has 
no  other  guide  for  its  actions  than  an  undefined  instinct,  or 
foreboding  of  what  is  right,  then  the  task  of  spreading 
humane  feelings  is  easily  accomplished. 

The  term  3)fi(be  includes  the  notions  of  *  mercy,'  *charity,' 
and  '  humanity.'     Cp.  for  tvüb  unb  iin(r,  1.  1528,  w. 

1.  1483.  The  mind  of  Iphigenia  being  already  moved  by  her 
own  remorse,  she  implores  Arkas  not  to  agitate  it  still  more, 
especially  as  he  cannot  bend  it  according  to  his  will. 

1.  1489.  The  pain  feit  by  Iphigenia  may  be  compared  to  a 
friend,  because  it  indicates  to  her  instinctively  what  course 
would  be  proper  for  her  to  pursue. 

1.  1491.  The  pain  which  Iphigenia  feels  seizes  powerfully 
her  soul,  but  it  cannot  have  the  effect  of  destroying  her  re- 
pugnance. 

1. 1495.  The  clause:  ^aß  fic^  iiic^t  c^e^iemt,  Svhich  is  not  seemly 
to  do,'  is  in  the  translation  to  be  placed  after  evirevben  lri(l. 
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^Dritter  5Iiiftr{tt. 

I.  1503.  The  revulsion  has  been  brought  about  in  the  breast 
of  Iphigenia  at  an  unseasonable  hour,  because  it  shakes  her 
resolution  of  joining  in  the  plan  of  escape. 

II.  1506-9.  A  stream  of  joy  had  *  overflowed '  the  soul  of 
Iphigenia  as  completely  and  suddenly  as  the  tide,  swelling  in 
with  rapid  waves,  Covers  the  rocks  lying  among  the  sands 
of  the  shore. 

1.  1509,  &c.  Iphigenia  had  never  considered  it  possible  to 
see  her  brother  again ;  hence  in  embracing  him,  she  actually 
'  grasped  the  impossible.'  All  the  preceding  versions  had  :  3)aö 
Unmcgüd^e  I)ielt  id)  mit  Rauben  gefaf  t\ 

1.  151 1,  &c.  (St(f)  .  .  .um  mic^  \\x  tegen,  'to  Surround  me.' — 
This  passage  refers  to  Iphigenia's  rescue  at  Aulis.  Cp.  General 
Introduction,  p.  xiv. 

1.  15 16,  &c.  ü)'?eineu  trüber,  &c.,  i.e.  her  heart  was  entirely 
and  forcibly  engrossed  by  her  brother.  Iphigenia  resumes 
here  the  thought  expressed  above  in  1.  15 10. 

1.  15 19.  Her  soul  was  only  bent  on  their  safety. — vcvlMVti^ 
bringen,  *  to  strive  onward.' 

1.  152 1.  (So  tag,  &c.,  i.  e.  she  looked  already  back  on  Tauris 
with  the  same  feeling  of  satisfaction  with  which  the  mariner 
turns  his  back  on  the  clifFs  of  a  desolate  Island. 

1.  1525.  Deceit  in  itself  was  hateful  to  her,  and  now  it  has 
become  doubly  detested,  as  she  is  to  practise  it  on  her  bene- 
factor. 

1.  1526.  Cp.  11.  869,  923,  notes. 

I.  1527.  Iphigenia  begins  now  to  waver  in  her  resolution, 
and  to  doubt  whether  what  she  intended  to  do  was  right. 

II.  1528-31.  Iphigenia  had  hitherto  led  in  her  limited  sphere 
of  action  a  life  of  childlike  simplicity  ;  but  now  there  arises  for 
her  a  conflict  between  her  wishes  and  her  duties ;  she  has  no 
more  a  distinct  conception  of  her  own  obligations  and  the 
exigencies  of  the  world,  and  thus,  leaving  the  secure  ground 
of  her  solitude,  she  embarks  on  the  sea  of  life,  the  waves  of 
which  toss  her  about,  and  her  mind  is  filled  with  'gloomy 
anxiety.' 

The  expression  tvüB  unb  Bang  is  here  used  to  denote  the 
*  vagueness  and  anxiety '  of  the  feelings  of  Iphigenia,  in  the 
same  way  as  trüb  unb  iintb  (1.  1479)  denotes  the  State  of  a 

^  The  Interpretation  that  the  expression  baö  Uumoglid^C  refers  to  the 
rescue  of  Iphigenia,  seenis  to  me  rather  far-fetched. 
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primitive  people,  which  leads  an  uncivilized  life,  without  any 
definite  object. 

33icrter  5luftvitt. 

1.  1536,  &c.  Pylades  considers  the  fact  that  the  furies  did 
not  approach  Orestes  on  the  '  unconsecrated '  ground  of  the 
shore,  as  a  sure  sign  that  he  has  completely  recovered. 

1.  1541,  &c.  Itmlobern  may  here  be  rendered  by  'to  shine,' 
*to  ghtter,'  and  fein  Iccfi^3  ^aupt  by  'his  curly  head.'  The 
epithet  lorf ig  must  here  not  be  taken  as  an  attribute  of  youthful 
or  effeminate  beauty,  but  Hke  the  Greek  ouXos-,  applied  to  the 
hair  of  Odysseus,  as  '  bespeaking  manly  strength.' 

1.  1542.  The  expression  i)c((  denotes  here  that  his  eyes  had 
lost  their  former  gloomy  look,  and  were  open  and  beaming. 

1.  1549,  &c.  These  lines  form  afine  counterpart  to  the  well- 
known  passage : 

When  sorrows  come,  they  come  not  single  spies, 
But  in  battalions. 

1.  1553.  The  Hendiadys  traurig  imb  ctiüartenb  Stands  here  for 
in  trauriger  (Svirartung,  as  above  trüb  unb  irilb  (1.  1479)  for  in 
trüber  2lUlbf)eit,  and  trüb  unb  bang  (1.  1530,  &c.)  for  in  trüber 
^angigfeit.    Cp.  also  1.  81,  «. 

1.  J554.  The  Statement  that  the  crew  bestirred  themselves 
rejoicingly  at  the  sight  of  Orestes,  is  a  further  confirmation  of 
his  recovery. 

1.  1557.  (5^  fef>net,  &c.,  i.e.  each  hand  longed  to  grasp  the 
oar. 

1.  1563.  Euripides  represents  the  image  of  Diana  as  of  small 
size,  so  that  Iphigenia  could  carry  it  in  her  arms ;  whilst 
Goethe  found  it  necessary  to  represent  the  image  as  of  such 
great  weight  that  even  Pylades  could  only  remove  it  because 
his  Shoulders  were  '  well-practised '  in  carrying  heavy  loads. 
Only  in  this  way  could  the  fact  be  explained  that  Iphigenia 
had  not  yet  the  image  with  her  when  Pylades  arrived. 

1.  1569.  The  expression  füig  is  here  not  used  boastingly,  it 
being  employed  in  the  sense  of  '  shrewd ;'  '  artful.' 

1.  1571.  Render  here  ti)eurer  9)?ann  by  '  my  friend.* 

1.  1580,  (Sic.  (2c^(äfe  is  not  infrequently  used  by  Goethe  for 
'head.' 

S>arum  (laj^  bu,  &c.  Pylades  asks  Iphigenia  why  she  had  not 
the  wisdom  to  shroud  herseif  wisely  within  the  veil  of  her 
sacerdotal  privilege. 

1.  1584,  (Sic.  The  phrase  auf  iiW^Oi^  benfen,  corresponds  to  the 
English  '  to  think  on  something.' 
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1.  1588,  &c.  Iphigenia  must  acknowledge  within  herseif  that 
Arkas  had  a  füll  right  to  put  forward  his  demand,  and  as  he 
did  so  urgently  and  with  reason,  she  could  not  behave  towards 
him  differently. 

1.  1591.  The  idiomatic  phrase  cö  jie^t  fic^  gefä^rürf}  jufammen 
denotes  '  dangers  gather ; '  '  dangers  assume  a  more  threaten- 
ing  aspect.' 

1.  1595.  (5r  Bringe,  &c.,  i.e.  whatever  message  he  may  bring. 

1.  1601.  By  pretending  that  she  keeps  the  two  prisoners 
securely  guarded  within  the  temple,  and  not  allowing  Arkas  to 
see  them,  Iphigenia  would  compel  him  to  repair  again  to  the 
king,  and  thus  she  would  gain  for  them  '  breathing  time.' 

1.  1603.  5)em  raufi,  Slc.  With  these  words  Pylades  wishes  to 
justify  the  theft  of  the  'holy  image.' 

1.  1604,  &c.  The  auspicious  omens  consist  in  their  having 
found  their  companions,  in  the  blowing  of  a  gentle  wind  to 
favour  their  departure,  &.c.  Besides,  Orestes  has  been  healed, 
even  before  he  has  fulfiUed  the  condition  for  his  recovery. 
Gp.  11.  610,  &c.,  722,  &c. 

.  1.  1609.  This  line  offers  considerable  difficulty,  and  has 
given  rise  to  various  interpretations.  The  expression  %i\\t\v^ 
infel  can  only  point  to  Delos — the  central  island  of  the  Gyclades 
in  the  Grecian  Archipelago — which  was  '  the  most  holy  seat  of 
the  worship  of  Apollo  ; '  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  image  of 
Diana  was,  according  to  11.  722-23,  to  be  brought  to  Delphi, 
and  the  first  version  had  here  actually  Delphos  instead  of 
i^elfcninfeL  It  cannot,  of  course,  be  assumed  that  Goethe 
mistook  Delphi  for  an  island;  besides  the  expression  I)iiuiltcv 
shows  (1.  1608)  that  he  thought  here  of  Delos. 

1.  16 10,  &c,  By  the  return  of  Orestes  and  Iphigenia,  INIy- 
cenae,  which  had  been  left  without  a  ruler,  would  revive  and 
a  beauteous  flame  would  illumine  the  abode  of  the  household 
gods,  joyfully  arising  from  the  ashes  of  the  extinguished  hearth. 

1.  16 15,  &:c.  The  mere  presence  of  Iphigenia  would  bestow 
a  blessing  on  the  house  of  Tantalus,  and  remove  the  old  curse 
weighing  upon  it. 

1.  16 19,  &c.  As  flowers  turn  to  the  light  of  the  sun,  so  her 
soul,  Struck  by  the  ray  of  the  words  of  the  dear  friend,  turns 
to  sweet  comfort. 

The  repetition  of  the  pron.  fid)  (1.  1622),  which  is  gram- 
matically  superfluous,  here  makes  the  assertion  more  emphatic. 

1.  1624,  &c.  The  '  lonely  one'  misses  the  present  friend's 
'confident'  speech,  and  thus — to  use  Miss  Swanwick's  ren- 
dering — he  'in  silence  droops.' 

1.  1628.  (Sntrt»icfe(te  (pres.  cond.)  'would  soon  mature  it.' 
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1.  1630.  2)ie  fef)nü(f),  &c.,  Svho  wait  in  anxious  expectation.* 

1.  1632.  5elfcnbufd>  is  a  'thicket  growing  on,'  or  '  between 
rocks.'  That  the  temple  at  Tauris  was  surrounded  by  rocks, 
has  been  mentioned  before.     Gp.  11.  1089,  1210. 

1.  1634,  ^irauerjuc;,  '  air  of  sadness.' 

1.  1635.  The  verb  luijm  is  to  be  supplied  after  ©onue. 

1.  1638,  &c.  Fear  makes  dangers  appear  greater  than  they 
are  ;  and  may  hence  be  said  to  have  concluded  an  alliance  with 
it  for  the  deception  of  man.  The  P.  V.  had :  3age  ui(f)t  1  dluv 
in  ber  ^uv^t  i\t  bic  ©efa^r. 

1.  1645.  Cp.  for  i^ebcut,  1.  54,  n. 

1.  1646.  Necessity  would  only  excuse  her  intended  proceed- 
ing,  but  it  could  not  remove  the  wrong  of  ingratitude. 

1.  1647,  5Bcr  ©cttern,  See.  i.e.  necessity  exciises  her  iin- 
doubtedly  both  before  gods  and  men. 

1.  1649.  Too  rigid  Claims  on  ourselves  betray  hidden  pride, 

1.  1650.  3cE)  initevfucf)e  iiidit,  &c.,  Iphigenia  asserts  that  she 
does  not  reason  aboiit  her  duties,  but  only  acts  according  to 
her  feelings. 

1.  1651.  Some  Interpret  this  line  as  meaning  'that  if  Iphi- 
genia is  conscious  of  acting  rightly  (vecf)t  =  predicat.  adj.), 
then  she  cannot  refuse  herseif  self-respect ; '  whilst  others 
explain  it  to  denote,  *  that  if  Iphigenia  would  rightly,  or 
properly  (ve(i>t  =  adv.)  feel  the  good  she  is  accomplishing,'  i.e. 
'  if  she  had  the  right  consciousness  of  her  own  worth,  then  she 
must  also  respect  herseif.'  The  latter  version  seems  to  be  the 
more  correct  ö»^,  because  according  to  the  preceding  line 
the  feelings  of  Iphigenia  teil  her  that  she  would  not  act  rightly 
in  deceiving  the  king. 

1.  1652.  ©vtnj  uu6ep[ecft,  &c.,  i.e.  the  heart  can  only  then 
be  quite  at  ease  and  self-contented,  if  it  is  quite  pure,  or 
unspotted  —  when  it  can  reproach  itself  with  nothing 
whatever. 

I.  1653.  Here  again  the  opinions  of  the  commentators  vary  ; 
some  consider  wciji  as  denoting  '  indeed,'  and  others  take  it 
in  its  original  signification  of  '  well/  the  coUateral  adverb  of 
the  adj.  'good.' 

II.  1656-59.  The  human  race  is  so  wonderfully  constituted 
and  its  nature  is  complicated  and  involved  in  so  manifold  a 
manner,  that  no  one  can  maintain  himself  pure  and  straight- 
forward  either  in  himself  or  in  his  relations  to  others. 

The  demonstrative  pronoun  is  sometimes  used  in  German 
to  express  a  notion  in  general,  as  :  biefes5  Scbeii,  '  earthly,  or 
human  life ; '  and  here :  t>ie^  ®efd)(e(t)t,  for  bai3  inen[cl}licl;e  @e; 
fdjied^t. 
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1.  1660,  ^efteflt  fein  denotes  here  'to  be  called  upon.' 

1.  166 1,  (See.  The  first  and  immediate  duty  of  a  man  is  to 
pursue  the  course  of  life  pointed  out  to  him,  and  to  heed  the 
path  he  is  pursuing ;  i.  e.  to  do  one's  duty  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  practica!  life, 

1.  1663,  &c.  Man  can  rarely  judge  and  appreciate  his  past 
doings,  and  when  he  is  in  the  act  of  performing  them  he 
scarcely  ever  knows  how  to  appreciate  them,  he  being  then 
biassed  by  his  inclination  or  passion. 

•1.  1668.  '^xOi^i  U^'^,  'can  there  be  any  question?' 

1.  1674,  &c.  Since  her  marvellous  escape,  Iphigenia  led  an 
undisturbed  life;  hence  the  assertion  of  Pylades  'that  one  can 
see  that  she  is  not  used  to  loss,  for  not  knowing  how  painful  a 
bereavement  is,  she  will  not  even  make  the  sacrifice  of  utter- 
ing  a  false  word,  in  order  to  escape  a  great  calamity. 

©elvc^nt  for  geir»cf)nt  in  higher  diction. 

1,  1680,  &c.  The  notion  that  'necessity'  is  paramount  to 
everything  eise,  and  that  her  stern  hint  is  supreme  law  even  to 
the  gods,  is  Homeric  (cp.  the  Greek  avciyKt]).  She  listens  to  no 
advice ;  and  is,  therefore,  described  by  the  poet  as  the  '  un- 
counselled  sister  of  eternal  fate.' — Later  writers  described  the 
Fates,  or  Parcae  themselves,  as  daughters  of  '  necessity.' 

1.  1688.  3)ei'  Otettun^  fcf)cne5  (Siegel,  i.e.  the  Image  of  Diana 
the  possession  of  which  would  complete  the  safety  of  Orestes, 
Iphigenia  and  himself. 

günfter  5(uftr{tt. 

1.  1689.  The  expression  fcie  Ü)ieini3eu  includes  also  Pylades, 
and  may  therefore  be  rendered  by  '  my  beloved,'  or  '  those 
dear  to  me.' 

1.  1691.  Cp.  for  the  form  Kan^  unb  Hiiger,  1.  21,  ;;. 

l  1692,  &c.  In  what  the  quiet  hope  consisted,  which  Iphi- 
genia yearned  to  retain,  is  described  by  her  further  on  (1. 
1699,  &c.). 

1.  1695,  &c.  The  exclamation  is  here  rendered  more  pathetic 
by  the  use  of  tieä  instead  of  mein. 

1.  1696.  The  verb  abnef}nten,  used  intransitively,  denotes  *  to 
diminish  ' ;  'to  decline.' 

1.  1698.  (Snblid)  is  here  equivalent  to  am  (Snbe. 

1.  1701,  &c.  Iphigenia's  hope  to  purify  one  day  the  'deep- 
defiled  house '  of  her  ancestors  serves  also  to  explain  her 
yearning — as  expressed  in  the  opening  soliloquy  of  the  present 
drama — for  her  return  home. 

1.  1706.  The  word  JBaterirelt  has  been  formed  by  Goethe  on 
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the  analogy  of  the  expression  J^einivilirclt,  'native  land,'  with 
which  it  is  synonymous. 

I.  1707.  Necessity,  the  '  uncounselled  sister  of  fatc'  (1. 1684), 
is  called  '  deaf,'  because  it  does  not  listen  to  any  appeal. 

II.  17 12-17.  The  Titans,  who  are  represented  in  Greek 
mythology  as  the  '  ancient  race  of  gods,'  were  vanquished  by 
Zeus  and  his  brothers  and  sisters.  The  former  harboured 
consequently  a  deep  hatred  against  the  '  new  race  of  gods ' 
and  would  not  acknowledge  their  authority.  (Gp.  note  to  1. 
328.)  Iphigenia,  therefore,  implores  the  gods,  'that  there  may 
not  arise  in  her  heart  an  aversion  against  them,  that  no  Titanic 
hatred  against  their  sway  may  infix  its  vulture  talons  in  her 
breast,  on  accoimt  of  her  undeserved  sufferings.' 

The  seat  of  the  '  new  gods '  was  IMount  Olympus,  whence 
their  name  Olympians ;  which  designation  is  here,  in  particu- 
lar,  happily  chosen,  Zeus  having  carried  on  the  contest  against 
the  '  old  gods '  from  that  mountain. 

1.  17 16,  &c.  Man  reflects  by  the  purity  and  nobleness  of  his 
heart  the  image  of  the  gods ;  and  thus  by  preserving  the  purity 
of  her  soul,  the  gods  would  save  their  own  image.  Cp.  my 
Notes  to  Goethe's  poem :  ^a^J  ©öttUc^e  in  the  2)eutrc^e  Sl)tif, 
p.  377  (Golden  Treasury  Series). 

1.  1720.  The  Parcae  were  represented  as  not  having  ap- 
proved  of  the  sway  of  the  *  new  gods  ' ;  they  sympathized, 
therefore,  with  Tantalus,  on  whom  the  gods  had  inflicted  such 
severe  punishment ;  and  horror-struck  they  sang  their  fearful 
song  of  pity,  whfch  Iphigenia  naturally  rcmembers  at  the 
moment  when  the  '  Titanic  spirit '  had  been  aroused  in  her. 
Cp.  on  Tantalus  II,  319-28,  7iotes,  and  Gen.  Int..  p.  xi. 

1.  172 1.  33cm  gclbnen  (Stut)(c,  &c.,  i.e.  at  the  table  of  Jupiter. 

1.  1726.  The  following  celebrated  song  of  the  Parcae  is 
written  in  the  amphibrachic  metre,  but  several  lines  occur 
without  a  final  short  syllable,  viz. 


\j  ~  \j  \j  —  \j 


&c.  &c. 


The  song  gives  in  grand  poetic  outlines  a  description  of  the 
tragic  fate  of  Tantalus.  The  first  Strophe  describes  the  arbi- 
trary  and  everlasting  power  of  the  gods.  The  second  contains 
a  warning  to  men  favoured  by  them,  and  a  description  of  their 
glorious,  but  perilous  abode.  The  third  describes  the  fatal 
issue  which  results,  when  a  contest  arises  between  the  gods 
and  their  favourites,  or  *  guests.'  The  latter  are  hurled  into  a 
dark  abyss,  waiting  in  vain  for  a  just  judgment.     In  the  mean- 
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time — as  the  tourth  Strophe  describes — the  gods  enjoy  per- 
petual  happiness  in  '  everlasting  feasts '  (eungeii  tieften).  Glori- 
ously  they  stride  from  mountain  to  mountain,  and  from  the 
deep  abyss  ascends  to  thejfi  the  breath  of  stifled  Titans,  like  a 
h'ght  haze  and  the  odorous  fumes  from  offerings^.  The  fifth 
Strophe  characterizes  the  irreconcilable  hatred  of  the  supreme 
powers,  who  cast  their  curse  on  the  descendants  of  the  doomed 
man.  They  turn  away  their  benign  aspect  from  whole 
races,  and  avoid  the  sight  of  the  descendants,  in  order  not  to 
behold  in  their  features  the  once  beloved  and  silently  speak- 
ing  traits  of  their  ancestor. 

I.  1747,  &c.  ä3cm  iBerge,  &c.     Cp.  1.  459,  w. 

II.  1762-65.  Construe:  (So  fjcvcbt  tcv  SiBeiBaunte,  bcr  5llte-,  in 
luic^tüc^eu  Jpc^len  auf  tie  l'ieber :  bcnft  {an)  bie  ^inber  uub  (S'iif et,  &c. 

Jpovcbcn  may  be  iised  like  benfeii  in  poetry,  without  any  prep. 
Cp.  1.  601,  n.  The  expression  Unb  frfjüttelt  ba^  Spaupt  (1.  1766) 
denotes  the  discontent  and  wrath  of  Tantalus  at  his  doom. 


fünfter  ^ufjug. 
(^rfter  Sluftritt. 

1.  1769.  The  'peVplexity'  of  Arkas  consists  in  his  doubt 
whither  to  direct  his  suspicion  ;  whether  it  is  the  prisoners 
alone  who  clandestinely  are  planning  fligbt,  or  whether  the 
priestess  aids  them  secretly. 

1.  1773.    Srgeub  ncd^,  a  poet.  inversion  for  nccf)  irgenbirc. 

1.  1774.  Render  here  3Öeik  by  *  lustral  ceremony/  or  '  rite.' 

1.  1780,  &c.  Thoas  commands  that  whilst  a  strict  search  is 
to  be  made  from  the  promontory  to  the  grove,  the  sacred 
interior  of  the  latter  should  not  be  entered  by  the  soldiers 
with  a  view  of  making  it  the  arena  of  a  fight,  but  a  watchful 
ambush  should  be  set  round  the  grove  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  prisoners. 

ßmitcx  ^n\txitt 

1.  1787,  &c.  In  spite  of  the  nobleness  of  the  king's  character, 
Ihe  Scythian  makes  himself  heard  in  these  lines. 

^  The  defeated  Titans  were  thrown  into  a  cavity  below  Tartarus,  and 
the  giants  Eiiceladus  and  Typhon,  who  also  had  contested  the  rule  of  the 
gods,  were  buried  by  the  latter  under  the  volcano  Etna. 

2  The  preceding  versions  had  :  Unb  XaiÜai  i)QXä)t  in  fetnct  ^q\)U. 
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11.  1789-93.  When  a  hypothetifal  clause  precedes  a  prin- 
cipal  ^Twk.  without  being  introdu«ed  by  a  conjunction,  the 
former  is  frequently  giveii  in  an  inverted  form,  as  here :  livirc 
fte,  (Sic,  f)ätte  fie,  &c.,  for  lr>eun  fie  irävc,  iremt  fte  I)ättc.  The 
adverbs  fo,  fall^,  &c.,  may  in  this  instance  be  omitted  before 
the  principal  clause,  which  is  consequently  put  in  the  direct 
Order,  as  here :  fie  iräre  frei)  gcUtefen,  &c.,  for  fo  li^dve  fte  frcf) 
gelvefen ;  fiätte  banfbar  \\)x,  &c.,  for  [o  Ijätte  fie  banf Kiv,  &c. 

1.  1791.  The  'wrath'  is  here  called  'holy,' because  it  was 
inspired  by  a  kind  of  religious  feeling. 

1.  1796.  Sccft  .  .  .  I}erauf,  *  calls  forth.* 

1.  i7'99.  Iphigenia  not  wishing  to  link  her  fate  to  that  of  the 
king,  has  marked  out  her  own  course,  i.  e.  she  independently 
devises  her  own  fate. 

1.  1800.  Cp.  1.  511,  &c. 

1.  1801.  ^er  is  here  the  dat.  of  the  fem.  demonstr.  pron. 
and  refers  to  (Sc^meid^etei.     <Bq  fu(i)t,  &c.,  '  she  has  recourse.' 

1.  1803.  SUtveiid^vt,  here  'prescriptive' ;  '  vested,' i.e.  a  pro- 
perty  hallowed  by  long  enjoyment. 

!l)vitter  Sliiftritt. 

1.  1806.  Goethe  uses  the  verb  cvvif)ten  with  the  prep.  an 
before  proper  names,  in  higher  diction  only. 

1.  1807.  3i}citcr  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  '  more  fully.' 

1.  1808.  It  would  seem  that  Iphigenia  represents  the  delay 
which  has  been  caused,  as  the  result  of  a  divine  dispensation. 

1.  18 10.  Iphigenia   represents   the   intended    offering   as   a 

*  cruel  resolution,'  in  accordance  with  her  own  conception  of 
human  sacrifices.     Cp.  1.  522,  &c. 

1.  181 1.  The  accent  is  to  be  placed  in  this  line  on  bu,  the 
meaning  being  that  the  king  should  not  have  come  himself. 

1.  1813,  &c.  The  eagerness  with  which  hirelings  take  upon 
themselves  for  favour  and  reward,  half  of  the  share  in  a  guilt, 
is  in  German  emphatically  pointed  out  by  the  expression  faffen, 
lit.  '  to  snatch  ' ;  *  to  seize.' 

I.  18 15.  $Dcd>  feine,  &c.  i.e.  the  king  himself  remains  person- 
ally  free  from  defilement. 

II.  1816-20.  The  tenour  of  these  llnes  betrays  a  touch  of 
the  '  Titanic'  feeling  which  had  been  aroused  in  Iphigenia  by 
the  contemplation  of  her  undeserved  sufferings.  (Cp.  1.  171 2, 
«S:c.  and  notes.)     She  likens  the  absolutely  ruling  king  to  the 

*  cloud-gatherer  '  (ye^eXj/yfpera),  '  high-thundering  '  (vyj/ißpf 
ftcTT/s-),  and  '  lightning-hurling  {d(TT(po7rT]Tr)s)  Zeus ; '  for,  like 
him,  he  plans  death  in  gloomy  clouds,  and  whilst  his  messengers 
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flash  down  destruction  on  the  head  of  poor  mortals,  he  calmly 
moves  through  his  heights,  amidst  the  storm,  hke  an  un- 
approachable  god. — Cp.  1.  1745,  &c. 

The  line  Unb  feine  ^cteii,  (Sic,  contains  a  Biblical  remini- 
scence. 

1.  182 1.  The  verb  tont,  which  is  here  used  transitively,  may 
be  rendered  by  '  utters.' 

The  king's  remark  shows  that  he  rightly  judges  the  im- 
port  of  the  words  '  uttered '  by  Iphigenia,  which  are  directed 
against  the  arbitrary  doings  of  the  mighty. 

1.  1822.  The  king  having  reminded  Iphigenia  of  her  sacred 
office,  she  replies  that  it  is  not  the  priestess  who  now  Stands 
before  him,  but  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon. 

1.  1823.  The  king  had  respected  her  words,  while  she  was 
yet  unknown  to  him,  by  discontinuing  the  human  sacrifices. 

1.  1824.  Otafc^  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  ungeftüttt. 

1.  1827.  Unb  fol^fam,  &:c.  In  readily  fulfilling  the  duty  of 
obedience,  first  towards  her  parents  and  then  towards  a  divine 
will,  Iphigenia  enjoyed  the  feeling  of  sweetest  freedom.  The 
P.  V.  had :  Unb  biefe  gctgfamfeit  ift  einer  @eele  fc^cnfte  i^teifieit. 

1.  1830.  25crt,  i.e.  in  her  parental  home. 

1.  1831.  Cp.  11.  506-10. 

1.  1832,  &c.  Iphigenia  is,  of  course,  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  king  is  prompted  by  passion  only  in  his  resolution  to  sacri- 
fice  the  strangers.     Cp.  11.  496,  1465,  &c. 

1,  1834,  &c.  Thelawof  hospitality  was,  with  the  ancients,  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  sacred  rights.  (Cp.  Od.  ix.  1.  270,  &c.) 
Iphigenia,  therefore,  designates  the  command  declaring  sacred 
every  stranger,  a  la<vj. 

1.  1836.  The  brevity  of  this  line  indicates  the  emotion  of  the 
Speaker.     Cp.  1,  1053,  n. 

1.  1840.  Cp,  the  lines  of  Sophocles  (El.  212,  &c.): 

ra  de  rols  dvuaTois 
ovK  epiarä  nXdBeiv. 

i.e.  *  one  must  not  quarrel  with  those  who  are  more  powerful, 
so  as  to  attack  and  provoke  them,'    (Cp.  Wunder,  Engl.  Ed.) 

1.  1841,  &c.  Whether  Iphigenia  speaks  or  not,  the  king 
could  ahvays  discern  what  her  immutable  feelings  are.  The 
repetition  of  the  adv.  immer  by  no  means  offends  the  ear  so 
much  as  to  induce  us  to  put  it  down — according  to  some 
commentators — as  an  error  or  misprint.  It  rather  makes  the 
assertion  emphatic. 

1.  1843,  &c.  Even  a  hardened  heart  is  melted  to  pity  by  the 
remembrance  of  a  common  doom,  and  how  much  the  more 
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must  this  be  the  case  with  Iphigenia,  who  is  imbued  with  feel- 
ings  of  compassion. 

1.  1845.  aöic  inc()r,  here  elliptically  for  um  tt)ic  inct  mef)r. 

1.  1848.  3uc!te  fc^cn,  'was  already  raised.' — The  verb  ^ucfen, 
when  applied  to  weapons,  denotes  'to  raise,'  or  'draw'  with 
a  quivering  motion. 

1.  1850.  Miss  Swanwick  happily  translates  this  line  by  : 
*  A  dizzy  horror  overwhelm'd  my  soul.' 

1.  1854.  ;J)u  Greift  c^,  i.e.  that  we  are  bound  to  renderto  the 
distressed  the  benefits  received  from  the  gods, 

I.  1857.  (Sic^  freuen  is  here  iised  in  the  sense  of  'to  triumph 
over.* 

II.  1859-61.  When  several  conditional  clauses,  Coming  side 
by  side,  are  connected  by  means  of  unb,  oba*,  &c.,  and  the  first 
clause  is  given  in  an  abbreviated  inverted  form  (cp.  1.  1789, 
etc.,  «.),  the  subsequent  clauses  may  assume  the  form  of  a 
direct  principal  sentence,  as  here :  Unb  bu  verlangteft  instead  of 
Unb  tjevlan^tej^  bu  (cp.  Sanders'  SScrterbucf)  ber  J^au^tfcf^nnevigfeiten, 
&c.,  p.  64  a.  5).  The  indicative  in  1.  1861  is  used  instead  of 
the  conditional  in  order  to  make  the  assertion  more  emphatic. 

1.  1862.  !Die  Sf?e(!^te,  &c.,  '  the  innate  rights  of  his  heart,'  i.  e. 
the  rights  of  humanity. 

1.  1866.  25aö  Sccö,  &c.,  *the  chance  of  arms  is  changeable.' 

1.  1868,  &c.  These  lines  will  perhaps  be  best  construed  as 
foUows:  9ün^  f)at  bie  OIvttur  beu  ^c^ivadieu  nicl^t  of^ne  ^ülfe  cje^cu 
%x\i%  unb  S^äxit  ^efaffen. 

1.  1870.  (Sie  gab,  &c.,  'she  makes  him  delight  in  cunning.* 

1.  1871.  ^a(b  tvei(^t,  &c.,  i.  e.  the  weak  practise  various 
stratagems :  either  they  elude,  delay,  or  evade  the  commands 
enforced  upon  them. 

Iphigenia,  who  had  gradually  begun  to  indirectly  disclose  her 
secret  in  lines  1862  and  1863,  by  alluding  to  the  presence  of 
her  brother,  now  does  so  unconsciously  in  a  more  direct  man- 
ner, which,  according  to  1.  1875,  is  fully  understood  by  Thoas. 

1.  1874.  The  pron.  fxe  refers  to  Sift. 

1.  1876,  &c.  The  soul  of  Iphigenia  struggles  to  ward  off  at 
the  outset  the  evil  fate — i.e.  the  commission  of  a  wrong — 
which  threatens  to  overcome  her.     Cp.  1.  2008. 

I.  1880.  The  ancients  used  to  hold  in  their  hands  olive  or 
laurel  boughs,  bedecked  with  wool,  when  they  came  as  suppli- 
cants  or  petitioners,  Here  the  '  lovely  prayer '  itself  is  me- 
taphorically  designated  by  the  'graceful  brauch.' 

1.  1883.  iD(ein  Snn're^,  &c.,  i.e.  her  innate  right  of  freedom. 
Cp.  1.  1862,  n. 

1.  1884,  &c.  Having  before  been  miraculously  rescued  by 
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Diana,  it  is  natural  that  Iphigenia  should  now  think,  in  her 
distress,  of  invoking  the  aid  of  the  goddess ;  but  at  the 
same  time  she  asks  herseif,  whether  she  has  no  resource  in 
her  own  heart  to  extricate  herseif  from  the  embarrassing 
Position. 

1.  1889.  The  first  Impulse  of  Iphigenia  was  to  declare  vvho 
the  two  strangers  were — but  then  she  recollects  the  danger  in 
which  she  would  place  them  by  such  a  disclosure  ;  hence  her 
hesitation, — indicated  by  the  various  expressions  and  the  ir- 
regulär metre — which  is  perfectly  natural  and  quite  consistent 
with  the  conflict  between  feeling  and  duty  in  the  heart  of 
the  Speaker.     Cp.  for  the  metre  1.  1944,  n. 

I.  1890.  9}}cf)(  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  *  probably.' 

II.  1892-1936.  In  the  following  speech,  which  is,  in  spipx, 
respects,  the  turning-point  of  the  drama,  Iphigenia  asks  herseif 
whether  man  alone  has  the  privilege  of  performing  heroic  and 
unheard  of  deeds  ?  Whether  achievements  of  physical  prowess 
and  daring  alone  can  be  called  glorious  and  deserve  admira- 
tion,  and  whether  there  remains  nothing  great  for  w'oman  to 
perform,  except  by  vying  with  man  in  the  accomplishment 
of  savage  and  heroic  feats  ?  She  then  arrives  within  herseif 
at  the  conclusion  that  for  woman  too  the  path  of  heroism  is 
open  by  acknowledging  the  truth  even  at  the  risk  of  sacrificing 
her  life  and  that  of  her  beloved  ones ;  and  finally  she  discloses 
the  plot  to  the  king. 

I.  1895,  &c.  The  Performances  undertaken  by  the  valorous 
with  improbable  success  are  so  stirring,  and  affect  so  deeply 
even  the  narrator  himself,  that  they  '  shuddering  uplift  his 
soul,'  although  he  has  recited  them  again  and  again. 

The  present  passage  is  an  allusion  to  the  'wandering  epic 
Singers '  who  used,  in  ancient  times,  to  recite  the  deeds  of  the 
heroes,     Cp,  1.  681,  &c. 

II.  1 898-1 904.  This  passage  alludes  to  the  capture  of  the 
horses  of  king  Rhesus,  before  the  Trojan  camp,  by  Diomedes 
and  Odysseus,  as  related  in  the  tenth  Book  of  the  Iliad. 
Euripides  treated  that  occurrence  in  his  tragedy  '  Rhesus.' 

äDie  unv»evfcf)en,  &c.,  i.e.  he  furiously  attacks  those  who  are 
still  sleeping  or  just  awaking,  like  a  sudden  unexpected  fire. 

11.  1904-7.  These  lines  allude  to  heroic  deeds,  such  as  were 
performed  by  Theseus,  who,  on  proceeding  from  Troezen  to 
Athens,  went  by  land — over  cliffs,  and  through  mountain- 
forests — to  clear  the  road  from  robbers.  Cp.  11.  667-72,  and 
notes. 

1.  191 1,  &c.  The  clause  uiib — vdd)en  does  not  refer  to  the 
Amazons,  but    to  33}eib   (I.    1908).      The   Amazons   did   not 
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bloodily  avenge  any  oppression,  and  the  Lemnian  women,  who 
are  said  to  have  done  so,  did   not  belong  to  the  Amazons 

1.  191 2,  tSic.  9luf  uub  ah  ftei^t,  'moves  up  and  down';  '  vi- 
brates  throiigh  ' ;  '  revolves.' 

I.  19 16,  &c.  It  must  be  assumed  that  the  foUowing  invoca- 
tion  is  addressed  to  the  gods.     Cp.  1.  1215,  «. 

The  phrase:  (Stu\it^  3cmaiib  auf  tic  .Hnie  lecken,  for  'to  leave 
anything  to  the  decision  of  another,'  is  Homeric.  Cp.  äXX'  ^rot 
/iev  TavTa  ßea>u  eV  yovuaai  Kflrai  (II.  xvii.  514,  &€.). 

II.  1917-19.  Iphigenia  implores  the  gods — if  they  are  truthfui 
— to  glorify  through  her  conduct  the  power  of  truth,  and  then, 
strengthened,  as  it  were,  by  this  prayer,  she  reveals  to  the 
king  the  plot  which  had  been  laid. 

1.  1929,  See.  The  wording  of  the  oracIe  is  here  given  as  inter- 
preted  by  Orestes  and  Pylades. 

1.  1934.  It  is  very  natural  that  Iphigenia  should,  in  her 
great  agitation,  think  of  herseif  and  Orestes  as  the  only 
*  remnants '  of  the  house  of  Tantalus. 

I.  1936,  (S:c.  These  lines  contain  somewhat  of  a  repetition  of 
a  former  remark  of  Thoas.     Cp.  11.  495,  499-501. 

II.  1939-41.  Truth  and  humanity  are  universal  qualities,  and 
everyone,  born  under  any  clime,  can  hear  their  voice,  '  if  the 
stream  of  life  flows  through  his  heart  pure  and  evenly,'  i.e.  if 
his  feelings  are  not  disturbed  by  passion. 

1.  1942,  &c.  The  silence  of  the  king,  which  is  indicated  by 
the  pause  after  fiit^t,  induced  Iphigenia  to  ask  him  what  fate 
he  is  planning  for  her  in  his  inmost  soul.  The  pron.  mir  does 
not  refer  to  her  fate  alone,  but  also  to  that  of  Orestes  and 
Pylades  ;  it  being  an  '  ethical  dativc.' 

1.  1944.  The  metre  of  this  line  is  not  quite  regulär,  the 
second  foot  consisting  of  an  amphibrach  ;  but  it  is  quite 
adapted  to  the  agitated  State  of  the  Speaker,  and  may  almost 
be  Said  to  consist  of  two  short  lines.     Cp.  1.  1889  «. 

I.  1947,  &c.  Ucbcreilt  i^crfä^licf^,  '  through  my  rash  resolve.' 

II.  1953-56.  Thoas  feels  now  that  Iphigenia  fully  believes 
the  strangers,  but  he  suspects  that  the  *  impostors  have,  cun- 
ningly  devising,  thrown  a  web  of  falsehood  round  the  head  of 
the  priestess,  who  had  so  long  led  a  secluded  life,  but  who 
now  easily  and  readily  gives  credence  to  her  own  wishes.' 

1.  1957.  Iphigenia  modestly  acknowledges  that  she  could,  in 
her  simplicity,  be  deceived ;  but  the  two  strangers  are  in- 
capable  of  deception. 

1.  1959.  ^c  lap  fie  fviUcii,  i.e.  let  them  perish  as  sacrifices. 

1.  196 1.  vS^üpVfiiinrel,  'rocky  Island.' 

si  2 
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1.  1965.  Cp.  for  the  form  lyrauen,  1.  966,  n. 

In  the  following  lines  Iphigenia  completes  briefly  the  account 
of  the  fate  of  her  house,  in  order  to  bring  forward  her  reasons 
for  praying  the  king  to  aliow  both  Orestes  and  herseif  to 
return  to  Mycenae.     Cp.  11.  1610-18  ;    1699-1702. 

1,  1970.  The  form  of  address  here  employed  is  very  effective. 
First  Iphigenia  expresses  her  firm  conviction  that  the  king  will 
keep  his  promise  to  her  (!Du  (jällj^  mir  9Bort),  and  then  she 
describes  in  what  that  promise  consisted.  The  reverse  form 
would  have  been  commonplace. 

1.  1971,  &c.  Cp.  11.  290-94. 

1.  1974,  &c.  !Den  .  . .  entferne,  'get  rid  of ;  *  'release  himself 
from.' 

1.  1976.  ©en  er  nic^t  tjefft,  i.e.  which  he  hopes  will  never 
occur, 

1.  1978.  !Den  ^arrenten,  *the  expectant  petitioner.* 

I.  1979,  &c.  The  adv.  nnn>if(ig,  'angrily,'  refers  to  bev  3«^^»» 
here  'my  wrath.' 

@if(f)enb  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  ^ifcf^cnb. 

II.  1983-85.  Iphigenia,  who  has  perceived  from  the  tenour 
of  the  king's  last  speech,  that  he  is  beginning  to  yield,  implores 
him  not  to  allow  the  flame  of  his  wrath  to  destroy  his  humane 
feelings,  but  to  '  let  mercy  shine  upon  her  like  the  calm  and 
sacred  flame  of  the  altar,  which  is  surrounded  by  hymns  of 
praise,  gratitude  and  joyV 

1.  1986.  Cp.  1.  1800,  n. 

I.  1990.  Thoas  avers  that  reflection  is  also  needed  for  doing 
good,  as  the  latter  may  perchance  engender  evil  consequences. 

II.  1991-2.  It  is  through  '  hesitation  '  that  good  is  turned 
into  evil,  since  a  good  action  performed  too  late  may  yield  an 
evil  result.  Iphigenia's  appeal  to  the  king  not  to  deliberate, 
but  to  act  only  according  to  the  promptings  of  his  heart,  is  quite 
in  accordance  with  her  own  mode  of  action.     Cp.  1.  1650. 

SSierter  STuftritt. 

1.  1993,  &c.  It  must  be  assumed  that  the  companions  of 
Orestes  and  Pylades  had  been  '  discovered  '  by  Arkas  and  his 
foUowers,  and  that  Orestes  hastened  to  the  temple  in  order  to 
save  his  sister. 

^  The  extreme  difficulty  of  the  above  passage  may  be  inferred  from 
the  circumstance,  that  nearly  every  translator  or  commentator  has  put  a 
different  meaning  upon  it.     I  have  been  guided  in  my  explanation  by  the 

Prose  Version«,  which  ran:  D  ta§  bie  ®nabc  irte  eine  f(if)cne  5Uwme 
beö  9ittavi3  nmfrän^t  v^cn  Scbgefancj  nnb  Srcnbc  Icbern. 


11.  200I-J055.]     NOTES,      ACT   T,   SC,   6.  165 

1.  2001.    The  appeal:  '  comniand  yoiir  warriors  to  pause  in 
their  struggle/  is  addressed  both  to  the  king  and  Orestes. 
1.  2 008!  This  line  contains  the  gist  of  Iphigenia's  noble  action. 

giiufter  $(ufttitt. 

1.  2013,  «&c.  The  Crew  had  not  been  routed  by  the  king's 
soldiers,  and  they  retreated  slowly  and  in  good  order  to  their 
ship,  and  so  Pylades  thought  that  there  was  no  impediment  to 
their  rescue. 

1.  2016.  It  shows  the  discernment  of  Pylades,  that  he  at 
once  recognised  the  king  by  the  majesty  of  his  look. 

1.  2018,  &:c.  ©leie^  ift,  &c.  This  refers  to  the  'followers'  of 
Orestes  and  Pylades,  whose  'temerity  will  at  once  be  punished'; 
for  they  *  retreat  already  and  they  are  sure  to  siiccumb.' 

Note  the  use  of  the  present  sense  in  11.  2019-2021  instead  of 
the  futnre  in  order  to  indicate  the  certainty  of  the  action. 

1.  2025.  ^avret  j^if(,  'await  calmly.' 


eed^fter  STuftritt. 

1.  2035.  Render  !I)iefev,  lit.  '  of  this  one,'  i.  e.  of  Iphigenia,  by 
her.  The  prons.  biefev,  jener  may  similarly  be  used  substantively 
in  German  higher  diction,  when  there  is  no  room  for  ambiguity. 
dp.  above  1.  743,  where  the  context  shows  at  once  that  the 
^vords  3ener  .  .  .  breiten,  oft  hose  abouey  refer  to  the  'gods.' 

I.  2041,  &c.  Having  implored  the  gods  to  grant  him  not  only 
the  courage,  strength,  and  success  of  his  father,  but  also  a  more 
beautiful  death,  he  thinks  the  time  has  come  to  try  his  valour 
in  a  deadly  struggle  ^. 

II.  2048-49.  These  two  lines  contain  a  general  remark,  viz. 
by  imitating  the  great  deeds  of  a  ruler,  a  whole  people  conse- 
■crates  them  into  a  law.  The  subjects  Imitate  the  noble  actions 
■of  their  king,  and  thus  they  become  law  by  custom. 

1.  2055.  The  glance  of  kindness  is  called  'rapid,'  because  it 
speedily  discerns  the  want  of  the  sufferer. 

^  Mr.  W.  Taylor  (of  Norwich)  considers  it  necessary  to  defend  the 
poet  by  appending  to  the  above  passage  the  following  note  in  his  trans- 
lation :  '  Strabo  says  of  the  dispute  concerning  the  possession  of  Eleia, 
which  was  settled  by  single  combat,  that  it  was  determined  Kara  ÜOos  ii 
iraXaibu  tu)v  'EWtjvcov,  b.  viii,  p.  357.  So  that  this  '  defial '  is  not  a  Gothic 
and  misplaced  idea,  as  a  foreign  critic  would  insinuate.' 


l66  IPHIGENIE   AUF   TAURIS.     [11.  2062-2105. 

1.  2062.  Xem  ^einbe  fteficn,  'to  make  a  stand  against  the 
enemy.' 

1.  2068.  The  construction  (Sr  faf(e  ^leicf»,  for  ircnn  er  auc^  (even 
if  he  should)  faf(c,  could  be  used  in  poetry  only.     Cp.  1.  28,  n, 

1.  2070.  JTev  überHiehicn,  *  of  the  surviving.' 

1.  2072.  2;urcf)^eireinten,  'spent  in  weeping;'  —  I)ur*lr»eiucn 
may  be  used  as  a  separable  and  an  inseparable  comp.  verb. 
The  P,  V.  had  ycn  taufcut  tuv^ireinteu  Xa^tw  unfc  OUc^len.  The 
form  X^^^  unb  Dlac^tcn  instead  of  Ja^eu  uiifc  9td(i)ten  is,  as  a  rule, 
permissible  in  higher  diction  only,  and  has  often  been  employed 
by  Goethe. 

1.  2074,  (Sic.  33er9ebens?  fic^,  &c.  'in  vain  mournfully  yearns 
(Kin^tj  to  call  back  .  .  .  and  pines  away.' 

1.  2077.  Xa^  bei-  ^etriij  ni6t,  poet,  inversion  for  :  ba^  ni^t  ber 
«Öetnu3. 

I.  2079.  Slfi^ig  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  '  assiduously ' ; 
'  carefully.' 

II.  2082-86.  The  incident  related  in  these  lines,  viz.  that 
Orestes  was  born  with  '  a  mark  as  of  three  stars '  on  his  right 
band — which  circumstance  the  priest  at  once  interpreted  to 
indicate  that  he  will  perform  a  dreadful  deed  with  the  same 
band — has  been  introduced  by  Goethe  as  one  of  the  most 
natural  signs  of  recognition. 

11.  2087-91.  The  sign  mentioned  in  these  lines  has  been 
partially  borrowed  by  Goethe  from  Euripides,  who,  in  his 
Electra,  makes  (1.  573,  &c.)  an  old  servant  of  the  Atridae 
recognise  Orestes  by  '  an  old  scar  on  his  forehead,  which  was 
the  trace  of  a  bleeding  wound  he  received  from  a  fall  while 
pursuing  with  Electra  a  bind  in  his  father's  house.' 
ovXf]v  TTap'  ocppi'V  j]u  ttot  iv  Trarpos  dojxois 
veßpov  dicoKcov  aov  p.i6  fjp.a.x9ri  TrecruiV. 

1.  2089.  The  tragic  poets  represent  the  character  of  Electra 
as  very  energetic  and  somewhat  impetuous. 

1.  2092.  !Die  9te(}nncf)feit,  &c.,  i.e.  bie  9ief)n(icf)feit  mit  bem  Sßater. 

1.  2094.  9((0  Beulen,  &c.,  i.  e.  as  testimonies  of  her  assurances. 
Cp.  11.  1186,  &c.  and  1190-1201. 

I.  2097.  Thoas  does  not  allude  here  to  the  '  Single  combat  * 
proposed  by  Orestes,  but  to  a  contest  in  general  between  his 
soldiers  and  the  crew. 

II.  2102-6.  These  lines  contain  a  reproach  and  a  taunt. 
Thoas  alludes  in  the  first  instance  to  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts  in  search  of  the  'golden  Fleece  ' — then  to  the 
horses  captured  by  Hercules  at  the  command  of  Eurystheus, 
and  finally  to  Medea,  Ariadne,  &c.  The  Greeks  were,  of 
course,  not  always  successful  in  other  rapacious  enterprises. 


11.2105-2129]       NOTES.      ACT  V,   SC.  6.  167 

I.  2105,  The  pronoun  fie  is  here  used  in  accordancc  with 
the  ruie,  that  when  a  collective  noun  in  the  sing,  number 
occurs  in  the  antecedent  clause,  as  here  Tn  ©liecfie  (1.  2102), 
the  pronoun  referring  to  it  may  be  used  in  the  plural.  Thus 
Luther  even  says :  ^a^  i'clf,  ic  ifn-cii  ®ctt  fcnnen,  &c. 

The  P.  V.  had  the  pkiral  form :  Xi(  ©vielen.  Cp.  above 
II.  465-68,  493-94)  and  see  Sanders'  ^ü^crterb.  ber  ^auftfc^lrici 
ri^feitcu  tev  teun'd^cu  «H^rac^c,  p.  159  l?, 

1.  2107,  See.  When  Orestes  perceives  the  strong  resistance 
of  Thoas  to  giving  up  the  image  of  the  goddess,  and  sees  besides 
the  impossibility  of  obtaining  possession  of  it  except  by  force 
of  arms,  it  occurs  to  him  that  the  words  of  the  oracle  speaking 
of  '  a  sister  who  dwells  against  her  will  on  the  shores  of  Tauris' 
could  not  have  refered  to  the  image  of  Diana,  but  must  have 
pointed  to  his  own  sister. 

I.  211  r,  &c.  Lines  2111-213^  are  addressed  to  Iphigenia. 

I.  2115.  Sörct  ficf»,  lit.  'will  be  dissolved;'  i.e.  'will  ter- 
minate.' 

1.  2 117.  Mark  the  use  of  the  verb  ^ctcnfen  with  the  accusa- 
tive  in  the  sense  of  '  to  mean  anyone ' ;  '  to  have  anyone  in 
view.'  The  P.  V.  had:  unt  evverlaii^te  bicf». — X;ie  ftrcno(cn  ^^antc, 
&c.,  i.  e.  the  severe  bonds  in  which  Diana  held  Iphigenia  at 
Tauris  (cp.  1.  35,  &c.),  are  now  loosened. 

1.  2119,  &c.  The  following  lines  describe  the  beneficial 
influence  exercised  on  Orestes  by  the  presence  of  Iphigenia — 
such  as  he  had  expected  only  from  the  possession  of  the  image 
of  Diana. 

I.  2  122,  &c.  Unb  fc^üttcltc,  &c.,  'and  terribly  shook  me  to  the 
inmost  core.'  The  sufferings  of  Orestes  had  reached  their 
climax  after  he  had  met  his  sister,  and  then  followed  his  re- 
covery.    Cp.  Sc.  1  of  Act  III. 

2)amt  cnrjicb'iS  &c.  This  is  an  allusion  to  the  flight  of  the 
furies  to  the  dark  depths  of  Tartarus. 

I.  2124,  &:c.  The  furies  having  left  him  through  the  help  of 
Iphigenia,  Orestes  enjoys  through  ber  anew  the  extensive  light 
of  day.  At  the  same  time  the  'decree'  (JHath.  Cp.-l.  279  n.)  of 
the  goddess  is  revealed  to  him  gloriously  and  beautifully. 

II.  2127-29.  These  lines  contain  an  allusion  to  the  Palladia, 
or  Images  of  Pallas  Athena,  which  were  kept  hidden  and  secret, 
and  considered  as  a  kind  of  safeguard  ;  '  the  immutable  fate  of 
the  city  having  been  attached  to  the  possession  of  the  sacred 
image  by  a  mysterious  divine  decree.'  The  most  celebrated 
of  those  Images  was  the  Trojan  Palladium,  which  had  to  be 
carried  off  by  Odysseus  and  Diomedes  before  it  was  possible 
to  take  the  city. 


1 6  8  IPHIGEXIE   A  VF  TA  URIS,      [11.  2 1 30-  2 1  ^ o. 

].  2130.  Orestes  calls  Iphigenia  the/rö/t=r/r<fjj  of  their  house, 
because  during  her  presence  it  was  free  from  all  calamity. 

1.  2 1 3 1 .  2>n  einer,  &c.,  *  in  holy  stillness ; '  i.e.  like  the  PaÜadia, 
which  used  to  be  kept  hidden  and  secret. 

1.  2132.  2^ er  iT einen,  say,  '  of  thy  kindred  ; '  '  of  thy  race.' 

1.  2138.  dntfü^nten  «§a('(e,  'redeemed  abode.' 

1.  2139.  The  emblem  of  royal  sovereignty  was  with  the 
ancient  Greeks  the  sceptre  only,  and  later  the  '  diadema,'  or 
ornamented  fiUet  encircling  the  head.  Goethe  uses  here, 
however,  the  word  ^rcne  as  the  more  poetical  emblem  of 
royal  power. 

1.  2140.  Cp.  11.  279-83. 

I.  2 141.  By  the  *  nearer  right '  Orestes  alludes  to  the  greater 
Claim  of  the  brother,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  benefactor. 

II.  2142-45.  These  four  lines  give  the  clue  to  the  'moral'  or 
tendency  of  the  drama.     Cp.  Critical  Introdiictiony  p.  xx,  &c. 

1.  2 151,  &c.  Iphigenia  cannot  content  herseif  with  the 
abruptly  given  permission  'to  go,'  which  indicates  that  the 
king  was  still  harbouring  towards  her  an  angry  feeling. 

1.  2153,  &c.  In  imploring  the  king  that  the  bond  of  hospi- 
tality  may  henceforth  unite  him  and  his  people  with  her 
house,  Iphigenia  wishes  also  to  perpetuate  the  more  humane 
manners  she  introduced  among  the  Taurians. 

1.  2 1 6 1 ,  (fcc.  The  Scythians  wore  skins  and  leather  garments, 
and  were  armed  with  bows  and  arrows.  The  following 
description  of  the  promised  hospitable  reception  contains 
several  Homeric  reminiscences. 

1.  2166.  The  imper.  geten  is  here  used  for  the  more 
familiär:  mc^en  tir  .  . .  geben. 

1.  2170.  Iphigenia  considers  it  as  a  favourable  omen  for  the 
voyage,  when  a  friendly  word  of  farewell  has  been  addressed 
to  those  who  part,  and  their  tears  flow  more  soothingly  from 
their  eyes. 


Iphigenia  had  first  asked  the  king's  blessing  for  herseif 
(1.  2 151,  (Scc.j,  but  then  she  prayed  him  *  to  turn  to  her  and 
Orestes'  (1.  2168} ;  and  Thoas,  to  show  his  reconciliation,  bids 
farewell  to  both  of  them. 


LIST   OF   OUOTATIONS   FROM 
GOETHE'S    IPHIGENIE. 

1.  ^ann  unö  jum  33ater(anb  bic  ^rembe  ii^eiben  ?    1.  76. 

2.  2)anf  ijaU  iijx  ftct^.     1.  93. 

3.  }^x(i  at^meu  mac^t  baö  Seben  nic^t  aUcin.    1.  106. 

4.  (Sin  unnü^  Seten  ift  ein  früf^er  lob.     1.  1:5.  • 

5.  ^ai3  9Beni^e  i^erfrfjlrinbet  leicht  bem  ^licf, 

S)ec  vorträrtö  fief)t,  ivie  t>iel  ncc^  übvi^  bleibt.    11.  144-45. 

6.  (Sin  ebfer  2Wann  h?irb  bnvc^  ein  guteö  SBcrt 
3;;er  grauen  n^eit  gefüf^rt.     1.  213,  &c. 

7.  ;Dn  fpvid^jl  ein  ^rc^eö  ®crt  getatfen  an^.     1.  307. 

8.  >Bci)i  bem,  bcr  feiner  33äter  gern  gebenft.    1,  351, 

9.  2)?an  fpric^t  vergebend  vie(,  nm  jn  Pevfagen; 

2)cr  9lnbre  (|ert  t>cn  9lf(em  nnr  ba^  ^iiw.    11.  450-51. 

10.  2)er  (i"rbc  fd}öner,  grüner  ^^eppid}  fof( 

^ein  Xnmmefpfal  für  t'arven  fein.     11.  587-88. 
I  r.  QBcf)(  nn^^,  baf  eö  ein  ©eib  ift !     1.  786. 

12.  SlUein  jn  tragen  biefeö  ®(ü(f  nnb  (5(enb 
33ermag  i^  nidjt,     1.  1255,  &c. 

13.  Oft  njirbber  SWäd^tige  jum  Schein  gefragt.     1.  1447. 

14.  (Erbringe  nief»t,  toa^  id|  \?erfagen  fof(te.     1.  1448. 

15.  3)ir  fd}eint  eö  möglich,  tüeit  ber  SBunfd^  bic^  trügt.     1.  1460. 

16.  SBer  feine  öZeignng  fü^lt,  bem  mange(t  eö 

9ln  einem  SBcrte  ber  (Sntfc^utb'gung  nie.    II.  1497-98. 

17.  Setrüglid^  fc^fof  bie  ^urci^t  mit  ber  ®efa()r 

Gin  enge^  S3ünbnif ;  beibc  finb  ©efeUen.    U.  1638-39. 

18.  Um  (iJnt'ö  jn  t^un,  brauc^t'ö  feiner  Uebertegnng.    1.  1989. 

THE     END. 


BUCHHEIM'S   EDITION   OF 
GOETHE'S    IPHIGEXIE   AUF   TAURIS. 

OPINIONS   OF   THE   PRESS,   ETC. 

*  We  have  seldom  met  with  any  work  on  which  such  care  and  pains 
have  been  bestowed,  and  to  the  elucidation  of  which  such  an  amount  of 
exhaustive  criticism  and  various  learning  have  been  applied.' — Edii- 
cational  Times,  March,  iSSo. 

'  Dr.  Buchheim  deserves  much  credit  for  this  careful  edition  of  one  of 
Goethe's  masterpieces.  In  the  Introduction  he  gives  an  interesting 
history  of  the  growth  of  the  play,  which  was  originally  in  prose,  into  its 
present  form,  and  works  out  the  contrast  between  Goethe  and  Euripides 
in  their  treatment  of  the  subject.  .  .  .  The  strong  points  in  the  Notes  are 
the  numerous  quotations  from  Greek  tragedy  which  have  been  imitated 
by  Goethe,  or  which  illustrate  his  thoughts,  and  the  explanations  of  the 
Steps  in  the  development  of  characters,' — The  Spectator,  1882. 

'  Professor  Buchheim's  Edition  of  Goethe's  Iphigcnie  for  the  Clarendon 
Press  Series  is,  like  all  his  editions  of  German  Classics,  a  model  of  what 
such  a  Performance  should  be.  The  Notes  are  brief  yet  copious,  ex- 
plaining  philological  difficulties  and  those  arising  from  Goethe's  wealth 
of  classical  allusion.  There  is  an  excellent  Preface,  contrasting  the 
German  with  the  Greek  play,  and  awarding  a  deserved  preference  to  the 
former.' — Sattiniay  Revieiv,  18S3. 

Professor  Paley  : — '  I  have  read  through  with  interest  and  approval 
your  Introduction,  and  enough  of  the  Notes  to  satisfy  me  that  the  work 
is  altogether  well  and  carefully  executed.' 

Dr.  Schmitz  : — '■  Your  excellent  edition  of  Goethe's  Iphigenie  con- 
tains,  according  to  my  idea,  everything  that  can  be  expected  from  an 
editor  of  such  a  masterwork.  Your  Introductions  and  Notes  will  satisfy 
all  the  reasonable  demands  of  the  student  of  German,  and  they  contain 
besides  a  great  deal  tliat  is  of  interest  and  use  to  a  ripe  scholar,  who 
will  undertake  a  critical  comparison  of  the  two  poems  of  Euripides  and 
Go?the.     Your  estimate  of  the  two  appears  to  me  most  just  and  correct.' 


Opinions  of  the  Press,  etc. 

Miss  Swanwick  : — '  I  have  perused  with  great  intere&^t  your  Intro- 
ductions,  and  after  looking  carefully  over  your  Notes,  I  cai.i  only  con- 
gratulate  you  upon  your  successful  achievement  of  a  very  dirticult  and 
arduous  task.  Your  work  will,  I  feel  assured,  render  valuable  as.  sistance 
to  those  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  Goethe's  exquisite  ■ooem, 
and  will  also  be  of  interest  to  classical  scholars.' 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Kynaston : — 'Your  Commentary  has  pleased  nie 
very  much,  and  I  think  shows  very  clearly  and  justly  the  relative  stand- 
points  of  the  two  poets — Etirtpides  zxi^  Goethe,  as  realising  and  idealising 
the  Story  respectively.  I  feel  sure,  that  your  edition  will  be  welcomed 
by  scholars,  especially  now,  that  few  if  any  earnest  classical  students  can 
carry  their  researches  far  without  a  knowledge  of  German.' 

Professor  R.  C.  Jebb  : — '  You  have  completely  succeeded  in  your 
task  of  making  your  Commentary  valuable  and  interesting  to  classical 
scholars.' 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Abbott : — *  My  Impression  is  that  the  book  is  likely 
to  be  extremely  useful,  especially  in  classes  where  Greek  is  taught.' 

Prof.  Nettleship  : — '  I  have  read  through  your  Edition  of  Goethe's 
Iphigenie,  and  derived  much  instmction  from  it.' 

Dr.  Daniel  Sanders,  the  celebrated  Lexicographer,  after  having 
given  in  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung  (München),  a  füll  and  highly  favour- 
able  critical  account  of  Prof.  Buchheim's  editions  of  Gervian  Classics 
in  the  Clarendon  Press  SerieS;  concludes  with  the  following  re- 
marks  : — 

'  Ich  hoffe,  man  wird  aus  dem  Vorstehenden  nicht  nur  mit  Freude 
ersehen,  welch  eingehendes  und  gründliches  Studium  man  in  England 
der  deutschen  Sprache  imd  den  deutschen  Classikem  zuwendet,  sondern 
man  wird  auch  erkennen,  mit  welchem  Erfolge  diese  so  sehr  empfehlens- 
werthen  Ausgaben  deutscher  Classiker  auch  in  Deutschland  und  zumal 
in  deutschen  Schulen,  benutzt  werden  können.' 

Extract  from  a  letter  by  Heinrich  Düntzer  : — '  Wie  wohl  Ihre 
Ausgaben  dem  Bedürfnisz  entsprechen,  zeigt  der  beste  Gradmesser,  die 
Zahl  der  Auflagen  ;  aber  auch  der  Freund  des  Dichters,  der  sich  genaue 
Kenntnisz  der  Dichtungen  verschafft  hat,  wird  Ihrer  gründlichen  Kennt- 
nisz  und  Ihrer  besonnenen  Erwägung  des  einem  Verständnisz  Nöthigen, 
so  wie  der  geschichtlichen  Ausführung,  seinen  Beifall  nicht  versagen 
können.  Wer  einem  Verständnisz  genialer  Dichtungen  und  zur  Werth- 
schätzung  des  Dichters  beiträgt,  erwirbt  sich  ein  groszes  Verdienst ; 
der  Deutsche  ganz  besonders,  wenn  er  es  bei  einem  stammverwandten 
Volke  thut.' 


Opinions  of  the  Press,  etc. 

Neue  Fr'"-ie  Presse  : — '  Buchheim's  Ausgaben  von  "  Wilhelm  Teil," 
*' Egmont,'"  "Minna  von  Barnhelm,"  imd  andern  Werken  Goethe's, 
Schiller'?^,  und  Lessing's  können  mit  Recht  den  besten  Editionen  der 
Classik-er  Griechenlands  und  Roms,  wie  sie  von  den  ersten  Gelehrten 
Deut'.^chlands  herausgegeben  wurden,  an  die  Seite  gestellt  werden.' 

■^liölnisclie  Zeitung: — '  Heute  möchten  wir  der  englischen  Sammlung 
f^edenken,  '•Clarendon  Press  Series,  German  Classics,  Edited  by  C.  A. 
Buchheim."'  Der  Herausgeber  hat  sich  gewissenhaft  mit  den  deutschen 
Forschungen  bekannt  gemacht,  dabei  aber  sich  einen  selbstständigen 
Blick  bewahrt  .  .  .  Voran  gehen  kurze  Lebensbeschreibungen  des 
Dichters,  eine  kritische  Würdigung  und,  wo  es  nöthig,  eine  geschicht- 
liche Einleitung.  Nach  dem  Texte  folgen  reiche  sprachliche,  sachliche 
und  ästhetische  Anmerkungen  zu  den  einzelnen  Versen,  wobei  natürlich 
der  deutsche  Sprachgebrauch  vor  allem  in  Betracht  kommt,  aber  auch 
kaum  eine  das  allseitige  Verständnis  fördernde  Bemerkung  vermiszt 
wird.' 

Blätter  für  literarische  Unterhaltung  : — 'Diese  Ausgaben  enthal- 
ten den  deutschen  Text  in  möglichst  correcter  Gestalt,  begleitet  von 
englischen  Anmerkungen,  die  sowohl  das  sprachliche  wie  das  sachliche 
Moment  berücksichtigen.  Dieselben  sind  äuszerst  zweckmäszig  ange- 
legt, in  der  rechten  Mitte  zwischen  zu  viel  und  zu  wenig.  .  .  .  Professor 
Dr.  Buchheim's  Methode  dürfte  unbedenklich  auch  bei  uns  copirt 
werden.' 
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